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FASHIONS FOR JULY 


(Prepared expressly for “ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE” by E. BUTTERICK & CO.) 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Garments. 





FIGURE 2.— 
This stylish suit is 
made of light gray 
cloth and prettily 
decorated with 
braid. The put- 
tern to the pants 
is No. 2913, price 
15 cents; it is in 
8 sizes for boys 
from 3 to 10 years 
of age. Tl e jacket 
represents pattern 
No. 3173, of which 





Figure 1.—The ele- 
this little figure is made 
of summer silk. The 
skirt was cut by our 
four-gored pattern No. 
2253, price 15 cents: 
which is in 7 sizes for 
girls from 3 to 9 years 
of age. The over-skirt 
is made by pattern No. 
3349, price 20 cents. The 
pattern is in 6 sizes for 
girls from 4 to 9 
while No, 3352, that of 
tho stylish little jacket, 
is in 5 sizes for children 
from 2 to 6 years, and 
the price is twenty cents. 
The Spencer waist wort 
underneath the jacket 


years; 
j > 














represents pattern No. . 
2297, price 10 cents. It sizes for 
is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 10 
3 to 9 years old. To 1@ pr 
make a suit like the one being 15 cents. To 
described, for a girl of 6 complete the suit 
years, 7] yards of 27- for a boy of 10 
inch-wide goods will be years, 5¢ yards of 
required; 24 yards being 27-inch-wi 
sufficient for the skirt, 13 for the over-skirt, 14 for; go requiring 24, tl 
the jacket, and 1} for the waist. | t s 

The rolied rim of the straw hat is faced with s | it s, and |} - 
while a bias twist of the same, with ] and ends | ed with r 





and a small plume, completes the decor 


FigtrE 3.—This pic- FIGURE 4.—A 
























cunning 
ture represents a sailor | little suit of white pique 
suit of blue flannel. The|is here illustrated. To 
blouse wis cut by pi S 1 t 1 it for 
tern No. 3189, price 20}a girl of 5 years. 5] 
cents; the pantsby No.| yards of 27-inch-wido 
2914, price 15 cents; | goods are requisite. The 
and the shirt-waist* by | skirt could be cut fr 
No. 2570, price 15 cents. | 2} yards, while the ove 
The former is in 7 sizes | skirt would require 14, 
for boys from 3 to 9/and the jacket 14 yard. 
yearsofage; whilethe| The skirt was made by 
latter two are each in& | pattern No. 2253, which 


San 


sizes for boys from 3 to | is in sizes for girls 
l0years. | from 3 to 9 years of age, 
To make | the price being 15 cents. 
a suit/| The pattern of the over- 
like the} skirt is in 6 sizes for 
one de-| girls from 4 to 9 years 
scribed, j of age; it is No. 3349, 
foraboy| price 20 cents. The 
of seven | jacket pattern is No. 
years,4§ | 3348, and is in 5 sizes 
yards of | for girls from 2 to 6 years. 
material |The price 1s 15 cents. 
27 inch- | The suit may be trimmed 
es wide | as represented with lines 
will be/ and bindings of braid, though, if preferred, Hamburg 
neces-| edging and insertion will prove very effective. . Plait- 





sary: the pants requiring 1$ yard, the blouse 14, | ings of Swiss muslin under velvet binding are also 





indsome. 


1@ dainty little hat has a rolled rim, and is dec- 





A white straw hat, trimmed with a simple ban 
| of ribbon, completes the attractive little suit rated with ribbon and flowers. 


| Seen : _ 
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LADIES’ WATTE 
No. 3331.—These engravit 
gant model by which to fashi 










AU WRAPPER. 


1g8 picture an ele- 
nawrapper. Itis 


||appropriate for any goods of which such gar- 


j 
| 
j 
| 


|| ments are made; and if 
were pique, with a « 
lery, the effect would be « 
tern is in 13 sizes for 





material selected 
tion of Hamburg embroid" | measure. N 


‘he pat- | measuring 2 


remely pretty. 
it fora lady « 


3 from 28 to 46 inches, bust 


oa 





LADIES’ BASQUE. 


No. 3338.—These en- 
gravings represent one of 
the most popular of the 
present styles of basques. 
The pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure; and 
it requires 4} yards of 27- 
inch-wide goods to fashion 
a basque like it for a me- 
dium-sized lady. Price, 30 
cents. 


- 
3331 

Back View. 

ine and three-fourths yards of material, 


7 inches in width, are sufficient to make 


if medium size. price is 50 cents. 











shown in these e1 
by the clegant 


the bac} 


ES’ POLON AISE. 


3357.—This hand- 


lonaise is admira- 


lapted to ail wash- 


ries, because of the 


The 
in 8 sizes for 


15 years 


Nn0CO 


ISO / 
Front View. 
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Front View. 


LADIES’ POLONAISE. 


No. 3332.—The simplicity of the handsome polon- | material is 27 inches wide. The pattern is in 13 
aise hero illustrated, renders it particularly adaptable | sizes for ladies trom 28 to 46 inches, bust measure; 
to washable fabrics. In its construction for a lady | and the price is 35 cents. 
| of medium size, 8 yards are requisite, provided the | 


3235 


weeks) 


Back View. Front View. Back View, 


' CHILD'S TYROLESE DRESS. 
—The pattern to this superb jacket isin] No. 3356.—The little dress here pictured will un- 


. : ate, > | ‘ . 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust mea-|doubtedly become one of the popular styles of the 


. 7 o-: - =" - . » *7 | 
sure. Three and three-eighths yards of 27-inch-wide season. The pattern is in 5 sizes for children from | 
material are necessary to make a garment like | 2 to 6 years of age, and requires 2§ yards of 27-inch- 
it for a lady of medium size. Price of pattern, 25 | wide material to make a dress like it, for a child of 4 


cents. |years. Price, 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ POSTIL- 
ION TALMA. 
No. 3333.— These 

illustrations picture a 

desirable pattern by 

which to model one 


indispensable to a 
lady’s summer ward- 
robe. It requires 3t 
yards of material, 27 
inches wide, to con- 


struct it for a lady of 


anes 


sgt 


medium size The 
for ladies 


46 incl 


pattern is in if 1zes 


Front View. 3343 
Back Viev 
MISSES’ HALF-FITTING JACKET. 
No. 3343.—These engravings picture a ¢ 
little jacket for amiss. There are 8 sizes of t : 
tern for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. Tor in these engravings is appropriate for cashmere, linen 


a garment like it for a miss of 10 


MISSES’ WALKING JACKET. 


3328.—The gracefully outlined jacket shown 


years rials. The pattern is in 8 sizes for 


material, 27 inches wide, will be necessary. Price | Misses 1 0 years of age, and the price is 25 
of pattern, 25 cents. cents. Three yards of material, 27 inches wide, are 
sufficient to make a garment like the one represent- 


1, for a miss of 14 years 


ne 

Front View. Back View. ove 
LADIES’ GYPSY BODICE. Front View. 
No. 3315.—The coquettish little bodice pictured by | CHILD'S COAT. 
h to a lady’s No. 3352.—The cunning little affair shown in these | 
| costume, and requires but a yard of 27-inch-wide ma- | illustrations requires one yard and a-half of 27-inch- || 
|| terial for a lady of medium size. The pattern is in 13 | wide material, to fashion it fora child 3 years old. | 
| There are 5 sizes of the pattern for children from 2 || 
| 
_ — ~ 


| to 6 years of age, and the price is 20 cents. 


|| and the price is 20 cents. 
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Front View. 
j Back View. 
Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BASQUE. | GIRLS’ OVER-SKIRT. 
No. 3327.—A basque cut in the style here illus-| No. 3349.—The attractive little over-skirt repre- 
trated would complete a suit handsomely ; and if the | sented by these engravings, requires one and five- 


, 9" 


material employed were 27 inches in width, 3 yards eighths yards of 27-inch-wide iterial for a girl of 


| would be suffi t for a lady of medium size. There | 5 years. The pattern isin 6s for girls from 4 1 


are 13 sizes of the pattern for ladies from 28 to 46/9 years of age, and the pric 
inches, bust measure ; and the price is 30 cents. 


LADIES’ DOUBLF- 
BREASTED FRENCH 
WAIST. 

No. 3317.—These il- 
lustrations picture a styl- 
ish waist which can be 
fashioned from 3§ yards 
of 27-inch-wide material, 
for a lady of medium size. 
The pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure ; 

and the price is 30 cents. 3317 


Back View. 


Front Viei ' 3353 


Front View. 


Back View. 
Back View. | LADIES’ WATERPROOF HOOD. 
LADIES’ ULSTER HOOD. No. 3353.—A_ very effective protection for the | 
No. 3355.—These engravings picture a novel and | head or bonnet against severe storms is here rep- 
desirable addition to a lady's wardrobe. It can be} resented. To make a garment like it fora lady, } 
fashioned from 2 of a yard of 27-inch-wide goods, | of a yard of material, 27 inches wide, are requisite. 
and the price of the pattern is 10 cents. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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his stylish over-skirt is apy riate | in { ves for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist mea- 
k or thin goods, and can be draped in | sur« lrequires 4} yards of 27-inch-wide material 


r may preter he attern 1 lor la ry lium s Price, 30 S 





Front View. 
LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT, 


No, 3340—The graceful over-skirt here repre- | for a lady iun »: and the pattern is in 


sented, while admitting of elaborate ornamentation, for ladies from 2 36 inches, waist measure ; 
is equally attractive when plainly trimmed. It re- 
quires 43 yards of 27-inch-wide material to make it 


bag 
Sin 


e 
Faq 
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LADIES’ 
CHATELAINE 
POCKET. 

No. 3358.—The | 
novel little affair 
represented by this 
engraving would 
prove a great con- | 
venience to a lady | 
on almost any oc- 
casion, if made of 
suitable material 
and appropriately 
decorated. It re- 
quires # of a yard 
of 27-inch - wide 
goods to construct! MISSES’ BLOUSE WAIST, WITH DIAGONAL 
it foralady. Jet- FRONT 
ted silk, velvet, 
and lace are the 
materials usually 











Front View. 


No. 3316.—The shirt-waist here illustrated is par- 





ticularly cool .and comfortable and when soiled is 
2 easily renovated. The paitert n § 3 for misses 
employed. Price), “| e . ; ‘ 
; r tt 1 |from 8 to 15 years of age, and t price is 20 cents. 
oO attern, Dt oe A : , ‘ 
t P ‘ Three and one-half yards of material, 27 inches wide, 
cents. n 


| will be sufficient to make a waist like it for a miss « 


‘11 years. 





Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ CHEMISE. 
bust measure; and the price is 25 cents. Lonsdale 


No. 3321.—The comfortable and shapely garment 
and other cambrics are most suitable for summer 


here illustrated, requires 33 yards of material, 36 
inches wido, for a lady of medium size. There aro | wear, and laco or fino embroidery is the appropriate | 
10 sizes of the pattern for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, | decoration for choice materials. 





[=7"NOTICE.—We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & co’s 
PATTERNS, and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on 


receipt of price and order. 








T. 5. ARTHUR & SON, 809 & 811 Chestnut St., sient 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


F all the structures which still remain, either « 
plete or in ruins, in the world, there are none w 


will compare in amount and variety of interest witl 


the Tower of London. No other building or mass 


buildings equals itin age. It has an authentic history of 


nine hundred years, and a traditionary one extending back 


ward nine hundred years more. It has been the strong 


hold of the English kings since the time of the Norman 


invasion. It is believed to have been a Saxon fortress for 


VOL. XLII.—29. 


many centuries before that period. It is even supposed 








N THE WER 
by antiqu es to have beer ly t < ys 
i Cwsar ind the traces of : w Ww are a 
vered in the locality, seem to give countenance to this 
issertion 
I ha bee pala », the ] geor and 
n nirequ¢ ) e place of exe renera ns 
ul n generat 
ive been I 
et their fate 
e vict ot treachery. 





The Tower stands upon the Thames, about half a mile 
below London Bridge, on ground which was once a bluff 


ommanding the river. It is not a single building, as its 
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name might imply, but a conglomeration of ramparts, 
towers, walls, gates, dwellings and gardens. The Tower 
buildings are inclosed by two walls. Within the first is 
the Inner Ward, in which are found the White Tower, the 
Wardrobe Tower, St. Peter’s Church, the Queen’s Apart- 
ments, the Queen’s Garden, and the houses and quarters 
of officers and soldiers. Thirteen towers rise from this 
wall, one at each of the four corners, known respectively 
as the Belfry, the Salt Tower, Martin’s Tower and Develin 
Tower. On the side facing the river, between the corner 
towers, are the Bloody Tower, Hall Tower and the tower 
called the Lantern, the latter so named because a light 
used to be burned in it as a guide to vessels coming up 
the Thames. On the eastern side are the Broad Arrow 
Tower and the Constable Tower. On the north side the 
Brick, Bowyer and Flint Towers; and on the west Beau- 
champ Tower. 

This inner wal! inclosed all that originally belonged to 
the Tower; but in the reign of Henry III. the Outer Ward 
was planned, and a high embattlemented wall built to 
surround it. In this wall are found Byeward, St. Thomas, 
Cradle, Well and Galleyman Towers. Within this ward 
are the quarters of the soldiery and persons belonging to 
the place. Under St. Thomas’s Tower, in the outer wall, 
runs a canal from the Thames, arched over, and known as 
the Traitor’s Gate. A little farther up the river, and 
leading down to the river’s edge, is the flight of stairs 
known as the Queen’s stairs. All persons coming to the 
Tower in honor were landed at the Queen’s stair; all 
coming in disgrace were pushed through the Traitor’s 
Gate. 

Each one of these towers and gateways has its own 
special story and romance. Lady Jane Grey, the “nine 
days queen,” after her brief experience of royalty within 


the Tower, found her prison within the same Tower in | 


the dwelling of the deputy lieutenant, while her young 
husband was first confined in the Beauchamp Tower and 
afterward removed to the Belfry. : < 
Sir Walter Raleigh endured four seasons of incarcera- 
tion within these walls. During his first restraint he was 
lodged in the Brick Tower, though this can scarcely be 
called an imprisonment, as he was entertained in state by 
his cousin, Sir George Caren. His second enforced resi- 
dence found him in Bloody Tower, and the terraced wall 
leading from this tower to the Belfry is still known by 
the name of Raleigh’s walk. 


ceived the visits of all the celebrities of the time. 


he wrote and studied, and mapped out Virginia, issued | 


political tracts, invented the modern war-ship, and wrote 
his History of the World. 
His third period of restraint gave him a home a second 


time in the Bloody Tower. Arrested a fourth time, after 


his Guiana voyage, he was lodged in the Wardrobe Tower, | 
from whence he was transferred to the uppermost room | 
of the Brick Tower, in the more sumptuous rooms of | 
and from 


which he had once been a luxurious prisoner ; 
thence he went to meet his death. 

The Duke of 
Bloody Tower. Martin’s 
Tower and the Brick Tower is called “ Northumberland’s 
Walk.” Tradition makes the Hall Tower the scene of the 


The terraced wall between 


mild detention of Henry VI., and the place where he met | 


his death at the hands of the Duke of Gloucester. 

Up the Queen’s Stairway to the Byeward Tower, came 
Anne Boleyn, the fair bride of King Henry VIII. 
Scarcely three years elapses when again her foot presses 


In this tower, and in the | 
adjacent Garden, however, he worked and wrote, and re- | 
Here 


Northumberland was murdered in the | 


| the same stairs, but not now as a bride or honored wife. 
| She goes to find a prison in the same room which she 
| occupied before. 
Beneath the arch of the water-way from the Thames, 

known as the Traitor’s Gate, many illustrious persons 
| have passed in their day, never to return again, or to go 
| out only to meet their death. Among these we find 
Buckingham, Strafford, William Wallace and David 
Bruce. Here, too, came the Princess Elizabeth, a prisoner 
in the days of her sister's reign; but another fate awaited 
| her. 

| In the records of this ancient pile, romance plays an 
important part. Within its walls the beautiful wife of 
Henry III., Elinor of Provence, held her court, and sang 
and poetized, and robbed her subjects, and cheated her 
tradespeople. She felt her fortress-palace a kind of jail, 
and longed to escape to Windsor. But as her barge 
proudly put off, the people met her, and with taunts and 
threats drove her back to her refuge in the Tower. This 
insult, her son, the young and fiery Edward, strove to 
avenge on Lewes field, where he was defeated, and his 
father’s crown imperiled. 

The White Tower, which is at once a palace and a dun- 
geon, is a building of special interest. It is ninety feet 
high, with walls from twelve to fifteen feet thick. It isa 
square building, from each corner of which rises a turret. 
In this edifice are banqueting-halls, state chambers, and 
vaults used on occasion for incarcerating pirates, rebels 
and Jews. One of these vaults, darker and damper than 
the rest, being in fact a crypt beneath a crypt, is called 
Little Ease, and it was here, there is reason to believe, a 
lodging was found for Guy Fawkes after the discovery of 
the Gunpowder Plot. 

In the reign of King John, the White Tower was made 
the prison-house of a beautiful young girl named Maud 
Fitzwalter, the daughter of Lord Fitzwalter. She was 
imprisoned here because she refused to listen to the dis- 
honorable suit of the king. King John, wearied out 
with her obstinacy, finally caused her to be poisoned. 
Her father, who had been driven from England, returned 
at this, and placing himself at the head of a great band 
of prelates and nobles, marched against the king, and 
defeating him at Runnymede, forced from him the Great 
Charter. 

Fifty years after, the banqueting-hall received two 
royal tenants, John de Bahil and David Bruce. In this 
same banqueting-hall, Prince Charles, of Orleans, grand- 
son of Charles V., was held captive, where he remained a 
prisoner for five-and-twenty years. When he returned to 
| freedom, he married a second wife, and became the father 
of a son, known in after years as Louis XII. of France. 

The various localities of the different crimes of Glou- 
cester: he stabbed King Henry in the Hall Tower; he 
drowned his brother in the Bowyer Tower; he accused 
Lord Hastings in the Council Chamber, and struck off his 
head on the terrace below the keep; he caused his 
nephews, the young princes, to be murdered in the rooms 
over the entrance-gate, then known as the Garden Tower, 
now known as Bloody Tower, and buried them in the 
| passage at the foot of a private stairway, where their 





bones were afterward found. 

But it is impossible to enter into the history of this 
place. Every building and every apartment has its own 
story, or perhaps many of them. The Tower is no longer 
| the home of royalty nor the dungeon for political offenders. 
| There can be no stronger evidence of the progress of 


civilization during the centuries than a consideration of 
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the different uses made of this building during the past 
and at the present time. The court no longer needs the 
safeguard of strong walls against foreign and internal 
enemies. Royal personages are safe without the protec- 
tion of the guard which was once so frequently a neces- 


sity, but now when used, as they are on stated occasions, 


are only for show. London needs no stronghold com- 
manding'the riversto protect and defend her. 

Ths Tower is now used for the preservatien of state 
papers and the regalia of royalty, and more than all, no 
doubt, as an invaluable relic of the past, an actual verifi- 
cation and evidence of many important passages in the 
history of the English nation. 

The crown jewels were probably in past centuries kept 
in 1 vault in the White Tower, for a “secret jewel-room 
in the White Tower” is frequently referred to in royal 
books; and a vault has been found in this building, or 
rather two of them, scooped from the solid wall, suffi- 
ciently safe and secluded to lead one to imagine that 
they might once have been put to such a purpose. 


GHENT—THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. BOVAN. 
BY ¢. 

HE famous and fortified city of Ghent, in Belgium, is 
situated in a country perfectly flat, but very interest- 
ing. It is the capital of the province of East 

‘landers, and is in a fertile plain at the confluence of the 
four rivers, Scheldt, Lys, Leive and Moer, which by their 


various branches and ramifications divide it into twenty- 


six islands. When the city gates are closed, the town is 
entirely surrounded by water, so that it would be very 
difficult for an invading army to enter. A person cannot 
walk three squares in any direction without coming to a 
canal or river covered with vessels. 

Where there is so much water in a city, there must be 
many bridges, and there are im Ghent, eighty-eight—forty- 
two of them are large, and forty-six small bridges. The 


| large ones are all built of stone, and the small ones of 


wood; they are all constructed so as to turn on pivots, so 
admirably that the very largest can be managed easily 


| by one man. 


During a period prior to the Reformation, the regalia | 


of England was kept in the custody of the monks of 


Westminster Abbey. But during the civil war, the crown 


and most of the regalia was stolen and lost; and on the 


coronation of Charles II., new had to be made, which, 
with alterations and repairs, have continued in use down 
the present day. 

The crown-jewels are kept in the Hall Tower, now 
called the Jewel Tower, where they are placed on exbibi- 
tion, surrounded by a strong iron railing, and carefully 


guarded. The regalia consists of the crown, the sceptre 


with the cross, the verge or rod with the dove, the so- | 


called staff of Edward the Confessor (made in reality for 
Charles II.), the blunt sword of mercy, called the cur- 
tana, and the two swords of justice, spiritual and tem- 
poral, the ampolla or receptacle for the coronation oil, 
the anointing spoon (probably the only existing relie of 
the old regalia,) the armillar or bracelets, and the spurs 
of chivalry. There are besides these a smaller crown, 
sceptre and orb for the coronation of a queen consort, and 
two other queen-consorts’ sceptres—one made of ivory, 
made for Marie D’Este—and the state crown of silver and 
diamonds, which was used at the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, and the plain gold crown, without jewels, of the 
Prince of Wales. Queen Victoria’s crown contains, 
among other jewels, a large ruby, said to have been worn 
by Edward the Black Prince. 

This crown contains one large ruby, one large broad- 
spread sapphire, sixteen sapphires, eleven emeralds, four 
rubies, one thousand three hundred and sixty-three bril- 
liant diamonds, one thousand two hundred and seventy- 
three rose diamonds, one hundred and forty-seven sable 
diamonds, four drop-shaped pearls, and two hundred and 
seventy-three pearls. The crown has a crimson velvet 
cap with ermine border, and is lined with white silk. 


The city is well built, and has many elegant edifices 
and hotels. Its public buildings and churches are 
numerous, and it has many curious antiquities. The 
streets are straight and wide, except in the older parts of 
the town, where some are narrow and dark; and the 


| houses have gable fronts, which rise, tier above tier, pre- 


| senting a very fantastic appearance. 


Ghent has many literary and scientific institutions. 


| The University is a handsome modern structure; it has a 


1 


library of sixty thousand volumes, and a museum of 
natural history; with about four hundred students. There 
are many other important schools, and the atheneum, that 
well deserve to be mentioned as claiming the attention of 
strangers. 

The Cathedral of St. Bovan is a vast structure, the 
interior of which is finely proportioned and richly deco- 
rated; it is one of the most ornamental edifices in the 
world. The pulpit imitates a tree, most cunningly carved 
out of oak, with top branches spreading out and over- 
arching the desk of the preacher. The steps which lead 
to the pulpit are supported on each side by four beautiful 
cherubs. Immediately under the desk is a marble Time, 
with his usual accompaniments—wings, beard and an 
hour-glass. The whole forms a mixture of wood and 
marble, remarkable for the beauty of its workmanship 
and the elaborateness of its details. Beneath this vast 
building is a crypt, which might be called a subterranean 


| church, which has as‘many as fifteen chapels, where re- 


William Hepworth Dixon, in describing the Tower, | 


says: “Seen from the hill outside, the Tower appears to 
be white with age and wrinkled by remorse. The home 
of our stoutest kings, the grave of our noblest knights, 
the scene of our gayest revels, the field of our darkest 
crimes, that edifice speaks at once to the eye and to the 
soul. Gray Keep. Green Tree, Black Gate and frowning 
battlements stand out, apart from all objects far and near 
them, menacing, picturesque, enchaining; working on 
the senses like a spell, and calling us away from our 
daily mood into a world of romance, like that which we 
find painted in light and shadow on Shakspeare’s page.” 





pose the remains of many distinguished individuals. It 
would be difficult to convey any idea of the splendor of 
the interior of the Cathedral. 
beautiful side-chapels, the elegant pictures, the wonderful 
statues, and the very gorgeous choir, all strike the be- 
holder with perfect amazement. The choir is so rich that 
Four splendid candelabras taken 
from St. Paul’s in London, and once the property of 


The solemn aisles, the 


it is rather overloaded. 


Charles II., are stationed at the four corners. Four 
mausoleums, surmounted by as many statues of celebrated 
bishops, carved out of the most costly marble, and finished 
beautifully, add to the general magnificence; and on the 
walls are to be seen twelve large and admirable pictures 
in marble, the effect of whieh is very grand. The Cathe- 
dral of St. Bovan far surpasses the other churches of this 
interesting old city in splendor. Ghent is connected with 
the sea by the Ternouzen Canal, and is thirty miles from 
Brussels on the railroad to Ostend. 


Dunellen, Near Je raey. 
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the Persian Gulf, the islands 
BY E. I. New SAMMLER. ‘oli . 
| shores of California and Pan 
T is a curious fact that pearls, which are treasured by | China and Japan. The Ce 
those of highest station as almost priceless, are the | governmental inspection, and 


product of disease ina 





mollusk. 

Nacre, or mother-of- 
pearl, the hard, brilliant 
and iridescent substance 
lining the interior of many 
shells, is found the most 
plentifully in the pearl oys- 
ter (meleagrina margarita 
fera), or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Pintadine. In 
this shell the nacre is not 
only the thickest, but of 





the purest white. This 
nacre itself is valuable, and 
gathered with much care. 
It is obtained by splitting 


it away from the shell by a 





sharp instrument, or by 
eating away the outside of f 
the shell with acids, ng 
the naked bed of n 

Pearls are only this nacre 


in a globular form. They 
are caused by the presence 
of some foreign substance 
within the shell. 
of sand or the egg 
y 





finds its way 


within the shell, 





bly gives the oyster uneasi- : I 
ness. So it covers it with z= cat a af 
a secretion of nacrous ma- f = 


| , 


terial, which n 


perhaps 
make its presence less irri- 
tating to the mollusk. As 2 
layer upon layer of this T 
beautiful substance is de- 


posited upon the pearl, it a 


increases in size and value. 
The Chinese take advan- 








PEARL FISHERIES. | The pearl oyster is found in the Bay of Bengal, Ceylon, 


of the South Sea, on the 
ama, and on the coasts of 
sylon fisheries are unde 
every spring an official ex 
amination of the coast takes 
pl 


they are not being fished 


we, to make sure that 


beyond what they can bear 
without injury. Sometimes 
the fishing is undertaken 


on account of the State, and 


at others it is let out 


rhe fishing for mother 


of-pearl Pintadines takes 
place in the Gulf of Manaar, 


1 side of the 


island of Ceylon. It com 


mences in February or 


March, and continues for 


thirty days. Two hundred 


and fifty boats are employed 


nt fishery, coming from 
lifferent parts of the coast 
At daybreak a signal-gur 


eard, indicating the time 


they should be upon the 


und. Each boat's erew 


psist of twenty hands 


and a negro. The rowers 


are ten in number, and the 


livers ten. The diver 


ide themselves into tw 


groups of five each, one 


p 


arty resting while the 
ther is diving. They de 
end into the water forty 
wr fifty feet. In order to 
1elp their descent, a large 


t 


I ~ ittached to a rope 


1is stone. which is pyra 


midal in shape, has at its 


pex a stirrup attached, 
nto which the diver places 
foot. In his left 


tage of this fact concerning foot he holds the net in 
the origin of pearls, and by wi 1 he is to gather the 
j ; } > S}le te eare 
inserting small glass beads shells He fills his ear 

Ww tton, holds his nose 


or other minute hard sub- 
stances, manufacture these 
gems to order, as one might 


with his left hand, and tak- 


ing in his right the signal 










s S ti I - » springs overboard, 
Say. Sometimes they ob i¢ | gs ee 

i sscending verucally, being 
tain a whole ch iple of. i dle ting t , 

e 8s by inserti string assisted to remain in that 
p arls by inserting a string assisted I 


of beads. At other times 
they introduce minute de- 
signs in metal, and in due 


position by the stone at 
tached to his foot. Having 
teached the bottom, he slips 
season reap their harvest in his foot from the stone, 
the shape of pearl i lols or which latter is drawn im 

sately , the surface 
other grotesque forme. mediately to the surface 
rls are attached to the shell or valves, | In all haste he gathers the pintadines 
ready to ascend, he 


Sometimes pea within his reach, 
} i } > j ig t Vhen he 
and have to be taken away by pincers. These are less] placing them in his net. When | 


valuable, and are 1 by weight. A pearl within the} pulls the signal cord, and is imn ediately drawn up. An 


: i : ; ter fron irty t ty 
body of the oyster, entirely detached, is called a virgin | expert diver remains under water from thirty to eight; 
pearl or paragon. These pearls are of different forms, | seconds. 

egg shaped, The diver repeats tl feat netimes not more than 


sometimes perfectly round, at others, peat 
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three or four times of a morning, sometimes as often as 
fifteen or twenty. It is a very painful operation. On re 
turning to the boat, he sometimes discharges water tinged 
with blood from the mouth, nose and ears. 

At midday the signal-gun is again heard, as an indica- 
tion for cessation of the diving. The proprietors wait on 
shore for their boats, and examine the products of the 
morning’s labor. 

In past time the Ceylor fisheries have been very valu- 
able, their yearly gain ranging as high as five hundred 
thousand dollars, and from that figure up to nearly one 
million; but now one hundred thousand dollars is con 
sidered a good yield. 

In the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea the pear! fisheries 
do not commence until July or August, the sea being at 
that time calmer than in other months of the year. The 
mode of fishing everywhere is about the same, though 
there is some little difference in the manner of, cleaning 
the shells and searching for the pearls. In the east they 
throw the oysters in a heap and allow them to decompose, 
before they open the shells and make a search for the 
pearls. In America the bivalve is opened with a knife, 
and the mollusk is broken up between the thumb and 
finger. Sometimes pearls are overlooked in this manner, 
but the pearls preserved retain greater freshness by the 
process, the nacre of the dead shells losing some of the 


brilliancy which is retained by those suddenly killed. 
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Immense pearls have been found in Panama, Philip IT., 
King of Spain, was presented with one the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, and in the form of a pear. This pearl was 
valued at twenty thousand dollars. 

Early in the seventeenth century, a lady of Madrid 
possessed an American pearl valued at thirty-one thou- 
sand ducats. 

A prince of Muscat possessed a pear! so clear and trans 
parent that the daylight could be seen through it. Though 
its size was not large, he refused twenty thousand dollars 
for it. 


The Shahs of Persia possess a string of pearls, each one 


of which is nearly the size of a hazelnut. 

We have all heard of the pearl which Cleopatra is said 
to have dissolved in vinegar and drank. Though no one 
knows its exact size and value, it is estimated to have 
been worth at least three hundred thousand dollars. Its 
mate was divided in two parts, and suspended one-half 
from each ear of the Capitoline Venus. 

A pearl was purchased at Califa by the traveller Taver 
nier, and was sold by him to the Shah of Persia for the 
enormous price of nine hundred thousand dollars. 

In the Zozenea Museum at Moscow, there is a pearl 


ealled the “ Pilgrim,” which is quite diaphanous; it is 
globular in form, and weighs nearly twenty-four carats. 
It is said that the pearl in the crown of Rudolph II. 
| weighed thirty carats. 
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THOMAS HUGHES. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


AS any one ever read “School Days at Rugby,” 
either young or old, without feeling how thoroughly 
its author understood boy-mature? Some one, 
riticising the book, said its great fault was “too much 
preaching,” and Mr. Hughes answered that he “ couldn't 
see why any one wrote at all unless he had something 
which he thoroughly believed and wanted to preach 
ut.” “ Let him, by all means,” said he, “ put it in the 
shape in which it will be most likely to get a hearing; 
but let him never be so carried away as to forget that 
preaching is his object.” 
The story of Tom Brown's experiences at the Rugby 
school is so faithfully told that boys seldom lay down the 
book after once taking it up, and surely they are none 


the worse for the lesso ns inculeated, which are, in fact, | 


mly those that life itself teaches. Its style is as fresh 
ind racy as the scenes described, and there is an air of 
reality about the whole, very convincing to boys, who de 
tect, even sooner than grown people, anything false or 
iffected, and have a hearty contempt for it, whether in 
books ormen, This explains why so much of the litera- 
ture intended for their edification fails of its object, such 


+} 


\s the Sunday-School stories of remarkable children who 


never do anything wrong and die young in the full odor | 


of sanctity, stories written by worthy people for laudable 


objects, yet effecting harm rather than good by their dis- 
torted views of life, and the impossible characters de 
<cribed. A book must give us pictures of real life, and 


recognize the imperfections of human nature, or its words | 


annot reach the heart, and this is as true of children as | 


{ their elders. How many a school-boy has recognized | 


his own likeness, or that of a playmate, in Tom Brown 
at Rugby—blundeéring, boisterous, good-natured, pugna 
}cious Tom! One half suspects while reading his exploits 
that Mr. Hughes not only retains a vivid remembrance of 


| his own boyhood, but is identical with his hero. This 
suspicion is strengthened by another book of his, entitled 
“ Memoir of a Brother,” the record of a life so interwoven 
with the author’s that we catch frequent glimpses of his 
childhood and youth, and find them strangely resembling 
Tom Brown's. 

We all know that the figure of Dr. Arnold in Mr. 
Hughes's book is drawn from life, and that, as head 
master at Rugby, he gave to the school under his charge, 
an earnest and thoughtful tone which it keeps to this day. 
“He brought home to us,” Mr. Hughes says, “for the 
first time, the meaning of life: that it was no fools’ or 
sluggards’ paradise into which we had wandered by 





chance, but a battlefield, ordained from of old, where 
| there are no spectators, but the youngest must take his 
side, and the stakes are life and death. At the same 
time he showed us, by every word he spoke in the pulpit 
and by his whole daily life, how that battle was to be 
fought: and stood before us our fellow-soldier and the 
captain of our band. The true sort of captain, too, for a 
boys’ army, one who had no misgivings and gave no un 
certain word of command and, Jet who would yield or 
make truce, would fight the fight out (so every boy felt 
to the last gasp and the last drop of blood. Other sides 
of his character might take hold of and influence boys 
here and there, but it was this thoroughness and un- 
daunted courage which, more than anything else, won his 
way to the hearts of the great mass of those on whom he 
left his mark, and made them believe, first in him, and 
then in his Master.” 
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and modifying, in more ways than one, their thoughts 
help us to understand Mr. Hughes's | and feelings. His biographer tells us with what tact he 
He | guided the public opinion of the school, making all kinds 
of falsehood and meanness seem twice as hateful by his 
‘If you say so, that is 


Dr. Arnold is not the subject of this sketch, but the 


words above written 

nfluences surrounding his youth. 
hn Hughes, an English author 
in October, 1822, at Uffington, a 

hire. His elder brother, George, | 
to the world in the ‘“ Memoir,” 


character and th« 
was the second s 
and artist, and w: 
small village in Be 


calm way of ignoring then 
quite enough ; of course I believe your word ;’—this was 
boys who attempted to 


his way of checking the olde 
Every feelir f honor and self 
ub side, and the boys 


ner than Dr. Arnold. 


whose life he has 
before mentioned, was 
The two boy Ss seem ft 





only thirteen months his senior. | prove an assertion. 
ive been almost inseparable du 


respect was at once enlisted 
i, even when later in life their! would have told any one else a 


ing their childhood, ar 




















| THOMAS HUGHES. 





it people generally, are 


unbroken | Strange that not only teache 
so slow to learn that if you want to find truth you must 


| first believe in it yourself, and that the child or man who 


for each other an 


paths diverged, preserved 
The “memoir” 


attachment until George's death in 1872. 
of one brother, therefore, gives us many details concern- 
und struggles of the other. 

Rugby at the same time, in 1834, and 


is constantly distrusted will come at last to have a low 

Both were sent t standard of morality. 
placed under the charge of Dr. Arnold, whom their father Upon leaving Rugby the brothers went to Oxford, 
had known at Oxford, and for whose ability and char- | George in 1840, Thomas a year or two later. In the 
acter he had the greatest respect. We have already re- | meantime Dr. Arnold died, and his biography was given 
ferred to the influence exerted by Dr. Arnold’s teaching, Living, his political faith had only been 
dead, it shone out upon 


ing the early life 


to the world. 
half understood by his pupils; 





an influence extending to the future lives of his pupils, 
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their paths like a great white light. “If there is one 


thing short of the highest for which I would gladly die, 
it is democracy without Jacobinism,” he wrote; and these 
words, and the life and teachings they exemplified, helped 
to make Thomas Hughes and others promoters of and 
believers in liberalism and reform. But they could not 
shake the old-fashioned toryism of his brother, who dis 
liked innovations of every kind, and thought the existing 
order of things a8 good as any. This difference of poli 
tical creed was, doubtless, of service to both, for it taught 
them that one’s opponents are as likely to be honest and 
upright as those with whom one agrees, and that the most 
useful and powerful supporters of a cause know best 


whatcan be saidagainstit. If all men thought alike, life 
would be a monotonous affair, and there would be n 
means of detecting error or discovering truth. It 

necessary to the stability, both of society and government, 


that they contain radical and conservative elements; for 
without the first, old abuses would be perpetuated forever 
nd lacking the second, everything would plunge int 
haos and anarchy, as in the French Revolution of 


After taking his degree at Oxford, Thomas Hughes 


went up to London to read for the bar, but it was some 
fore his brother, who seems to have had at firs 


strong leaning toward the church, decided upon entering 
the same protession The choice once made, the two 


were again reunited under the same roof. This was in 


1849, when events in France had given republican prin 
ples a new impetus all over Europe, and drawn the 


ittention of th 


ghtful and humane men toward the 





social condition of the poor. A society, chiefly of young 
barristers, had been formed in London, for promoting 
working men’s associations, and Thomas Hughes ranked 
imong its most active and influential members. He tells 
is that at a later day he could not think of his state of 
nind then without wonder and amusement. For he not 

y believed that here was the solution of the great labor 
juestion, but that nothing was necessary except to found 
an association or two, in order to convert all England, 
ind usher in the millennium. His zeal for the cause had 

it something of fanaticism, and one can imagine 


lisappointment when the elder brother, from whom he 


ud expected not only sympathy but help, looked upon it 
idly. George Hughes, to use his own words, “ hated 
psetting things,” and could not see how the world was 


to be bettered by any change in its social or political 
rganizations. He was willing enough to assist the 
society pecuniarily, and bought his clothes at their 
tailors’ association, although we are assured the “ cut was 
so bad as to put the sternest principles to a severe test.” 
But he could not conscientiously take an active part in 
their work. 

Chis opposition of his brother was not without effect on 
ithe mind of Thomas Hughes, and, though it could not 
weaken his faith in the eause, gave his ideas on the sub 
ect more of a practical, and less of a visionary, turn. 
'he society was at first unfortunate in the name adopted 
by its members—* Christian Socialists,” for their doctrines 
were thus confounded in the minds of many with the 
extravagant ones of St. Simon, Fourier and other French 
enthusiasts. Socialism, it was argued, meant the same 
thing as communism, a division of other people’s pro- 
perty and absurdities of the like kind. The name has 
gradually dropped, therefore, and that of “co-operatives” 
substituted, which, in fact, explained their purposes 
better, as the only ideas they had borrowed from the 
French were those of making association instead of com- 
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petition the law of industry, and educating the working 
classes in thrift and self-control by teaching them mutual 
help and inter-dependence. The principle is a good one, 
and has been productive of vast results, notwithstanding 
the fanaticism and eccentricity at first mixed up with it. 
In 1851, the Industrial and Provident Societies’ Act was 
passed by the English Parliament, under which more 


than a thousand 





»0-operative societies are at present re- 
gistered, doing a yearly business of ten million pounds, 
and owning property to the amount of two million and a 
half. A co-operative society is a body of men who form 


f 


what might be called a joint-stock copartnery for the dis- 
tribution of articles of daily consumption among its 


members. A store is established where all make their 
pure hases; the goods are sold at the market price tor 
ready money, Dut are of the best quality, an l each mem- 
ber shares in the profits. The goods are also bought for 

ish, and there is no credit whatever. 


hare constitutes one a member, but the 





and not transferable. Stock-j 
and the whole system put upon such a basis as to secure 


all kinds of 





honesty in its management, and discour: 
fraud and selfishness. 

From the beginning of his career, Thomas Hughes has 
nsistent friend of the working 
ses, seeking by every available means to advance 
their cause and elevate their social standing. He has 
een active, too, in other reforms, always taking the side 
f the oppressed against the oppressor, and vigorously 
attacking abuses wherever found. The brother, whom 
he so loved and revered, after practising a short time in 
London, settled in the country, and was henceforth known 
to but few outside his immediate circle of friends and 


uequaintances. Thomas Hughes, on the contrary, is 





widely celebrated both as author politician, and is 
especially honored by Americans for his brave words of 


To understand his 








vathy during our late struggle. 





literary popularity one has only to read “School Days at 
Rugby,” and its sequel, “ Tom Brown at Oxford,” both of 
which have passed through numberless editi 
are his first and most entertaining works, bu 





he a like atmosphere of truth and sin 
re inspired with the same zeal and living faith in God 
and humanity. 

In 1865, Mr. Hughes was elected to Parliament by the 





s, and again in 1868, but has been recently de- 
feated upon trying for re-election. Whether in Parlia- 
ment, or out of it, he is one whose large-hearted benevo- 
ence and disinterestedness of purpose will always be felt 


for good, and whose influence upon young minds and 


hearts can hardly be overestimated. 


It is no great matter to live lovingly with humble and 
meek persons, but he who can do so with the forward, the 
peevish and the perverse, he only hath the true charity; 
always remembering that our solid, true peace consists in 
complying rather with others, than in being complied 
with; in suffering and forbearing, rather than in conten- 
tion and victory. 

Tue Great Builder has some lowly crevice in His house 


which the meanest and feeblest of us may occupy. We 
may not be called to bear up buttresses, or to crown 


turrets, or to adorn the carved work of the sanctuary; 


but it should satisfy us if, in some remote recess and un- 
known shade we fulfil the office which the Master has 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 
SECOND SERIES.—No. 7. 
BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 


N this township in which we Pottses live there were, 
at one time, long ago, no less than six still-houses for 
the manufacture of whisky. It was when the country 

was new and money very scarce, produce that could have 
been spared from home consumption brought nothing, and 
so whisky was all the currency in circulation. Every man 
drank in those days; it was customary, and none of the 
disgrace was attendant upon the moderate use of whisky 
then as it is now. 

What tales these purling woodland springs and hillside 
fountains could tell us now of other days! I shudder 
when I stand among those beautiful places, many of them 
the most delightful sylvan recesses, and think of the 
quietude of those woody haunts as once broken upon by 
the seething, steaming still-houses in the shady hollows 
a-near. 

Every one of these old sites has a story, some sad, some 
tragical, and all full of interest. Perhaps, by the deacon’s 
assistance, I will write them sometime. 

When I was a little girl we always kept a jug of whisky 
in the house—thg deacon was a temperance man and 
lived up to the principles he professed, but he felt none of 
the fear and dread about intoxicating liquors, that we 
temperance people do now-a-days. He could not; whisky 
had been currency in his youth, and he was not afraid of 
it. It was kept to make camphor, and to wash bruises, 
and to wet the children’s heads with while they were 
attending schoo! 

When I learned how panada was made, if myself or 
sister felt badly, why we took a bowlful hot, and covered 
up in bed immediately. 

I never knew of our whisky being used for any other 
purposes than those I have named. Our father loved the 
taste of it dearly—it was his by inheritance—but when 
he saw his danger, and knew that his influence was per- 
nicious, he gave it up bravely and truly. He was a man 
of an iron will, and when he said a thing ho meant it. 
This was right—all honor to his gray hairs to-day, but 1 
think his judgment on the temperance question is not 
sound. We have many and many a talk on the subject. 
He judges every man by himself. He laughs at a poor, 
weak soul who cannot listen unmoved to the tempting 
gurgle of fiowing liquors, who feels the fire in his veins 
when he sees the rich purple or the ruby tint glowing in 
the glass, or smells the peculiarly reviving aroma of the 
wine that lieth in wait like a stealthy foe. He makes no 
allowance for the great difference in the moral stamina 
of men. He thinks whatever he can do, or withstand, 
any other man should. He thinks temperance organiza- 
tions are useless, that a man who is so weak that he has 


to be held up by rules, and regulations, and by-laws, and 
by the united efforts of his more favored fellow-men, is 
not much ofa man. He does not give credit to the helps 
that lie in words of encouragement and strong words full 
of good cheer, when given cordially to the weak and err- 


ing and easily tempted. 
In this we disagree, and have for years. There are not 
many planks in our platform on which the deacon and I 


stand side by side. I often wonder that we get along as 
well as we do when we so very materially differ in almost 
everything. 

I want to say to the mothers and sisters that we cannot 
occupy grounds too ultra on the temperance question 
We mustn’t yield one inch—we must be firm and we must 
endeavor to see the way clearly. 

I was first roused to the importance of this by hearing 
my baby brother, at the age of three years, crying: “| 
‘ant whicky! I ’ant whicky!” My stepmother poured a 
little bit—a mere taste—into a saucer and sat him down 
on the floor beside it. He thrust his dear little fat finge: 
into it, and then licked it off with infinite relish. He 
whooped in his delight and kicked his feet up into the air 
with every taste he took. 

Why the little toper! That put me to thinking, and | 
was troubled beyond expression. The family said that 
was nothing—that was no sign the little rogue would love 
it—it was only funny, and he did it to raise a laugh. 
But I knew the baby loved the taste. I followed back az 
far into the generations gone as I could, and found that 
if the child became a drunkard he would only be in honest 
possession of his rightful inheritance. The taint was in 
his blood. This was very sad, and we took upon ourselves 
a new burden of work. 


When he cried out: “I ‘ant whicky!”’ I would take 
him on my lap and tell him of its evils. I would say, 
“The baby must drink water, good water; God makes it 
for little boys and for everybody. The bad, ragged man, 
with an old hat on—a man with a dirty, red face and 
watery eyes and shaky hands, he makes the bad, strong 
whicky—he’s wicked, too—God don't love him, He turns 
away from him. Whicky makes the head ache, and the 
nose red, and the eyes all fady and dull, it burns in the 
stomach and it makes folks swear wickedly, and make 
fists and crooked faces, and makes ‘em fight, and God 
don’t love ‘em at all, at all. It makes men’s heads dizzy, 
and they fall out of wagons and tumble off their horses, 
and the horses step on them and make the blood come, 
and sometimes they die—poor fellows, they'd ought not 
to touch the bad whicky! Little boys who like it make 
bad, ugly, fighty men, and they can’t learn how to read 
and write, and nobody loves them and they have no 
friends, only the devil. He sticks to them and tells them 
that whicky is good—that he likes it.” 

I often cried while I was summing up the evils of 
whisky to the little man on my lap. His beautiful blue 
eyes would grow very large and round and earnest, and 
his fingers would knot themselves together, and his breath 
come and go heavily, while his red lips would be parted 
and his attention all centered on the thoughts to which I 
gave utterance. It generally ended with: “Give me ¢ 
bid drint of dood told water now,” and he would stan 
and swig most valiantly. When he climbed on my lap 
and begged for a “dood ‘tory, I managed to work into 
some of them, strong points, that showed the evils of in 
dulging in the use of liquor. When he was five or six 
years old, I could make him see the danger there was in 
tasting the forbidden beverage, I could tell him of his 
ancestors, and that the thirst came down from one gene 
ration to another, losing not one grain of its power or 
one jot of its danger. He resolved that he would never 
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When he was a little older, he 





touch the poison again. 
could read temperance stories—and I know of n thing 
better in a family than a sensible, child’s magazine de 
voted to this cause. Ours was the Youth's Visitor, pub 
lished in Rockland, Maine. The w } 


rth of sue} 
al in a family of children is above all price. 





ia periodl 


It will 





reach them as they can be touched in no other way. 
Taken in time, and brought up this way, the boy made a 
temperance man, and never touched strong drink, and 
was never tempted beyond what he could stand. Though 
every one of the workingmen about him drank whisky 
and offered him the brimming glass, they offered it in 
ung men whom he most respected 
he touched not, 


vain; though all the y 
in college indulged in brandy and wine, 
and soon his name was known as the synonym of temper 
ince. 

We sisters were always anxious that our brother should 


become a member of the organization of the Sons of 


Temperance, it would throw his influence farther, and 


made broader its reach; but he replied: “ Father says a 


weak who has to be propped up by 





just as good a temperance man outside 


f the organization; it will not change my principles one 





rit.” 
We said 


ire may say the same thing, and while saying it may fall 


“Other men not as strong and positive as you 


weakly; they may hide behind you, and make you an ex 


imple, and for their fall, and their getting up and falling 


igain, you may be responsible in the sight of God 





But these errors in the early teaching o 





AND 


every movement the very perf 
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children when they rub their eyes open and peep over at 


their bed-fellows. You smile at the pretty, half-awake 


twitter 


Then you see the dawn inthe east. Glorious! The 


tintings reach away to the peaked hills in the southwest 


While you are getting breakfast, a robin alights in one of 


the door-yard trees, and pours out a song full of trill 


and warbles, and ups and downs, the most delicious 


music, yours without any solicitation. 


Then, while you are busy about vour household duties. 


pretty things will come to you whether you see them or 


not—the morning-glory vine a-sparkle with dew and fu 


of drooping bells: the lambs skipping in frolicsome 
l 


mood, all in a heap up on a pile of rails or on a stump, 
tion of grace and beauty 

the gay party of young men and maidens going to a pic 
nic; the exquisite laughter that reaches you from one 


whom you know not, but whose musical ha! ha! made 


u laugh in spite of irself: the troop of passing 
school children, who were sure to say something very 
ginal and very funny. And thus, if your heart be 


pleasurable ¢ ms, will little, pleasant 








surprises come to you all the long day. An odd fancy, o1 
singular coloring of the clouds; a patch of eream-white 
violets on the brook-side bank; ruby berries right under 
your feet, where you least expected to find them; a new 
tune, a strange bird, a deli = breeze, a rhbor’s gift 
» ba s face, a grand poem, a book to read, a churning 
f superior butter, a new discovery in baking pies 





making cookies, a pattern you had long wished for, the 








e great blocks for many years in his path; at last the | shadow on a distant mountain, going for the cows you 
ight came, and he saw, and all obstructions over which | self, going with the children for mosses, or an unusua 
thers might fall were removed, and he was known hence magnificent sunset that glorified the woody hill tops, 
forth as a total abstinence temperance man, ready and | bathed t n as with the siftings of fine gold, while the 
villing to labor anywhere. | hollows ind ravines were thrown into shadow and dark 

I have always observed that it is a dangerous plan for | ness {ll these are common things—little things, you 
parents not to takea positive stand against intemperan e. ghtca ther but der ver ctl 1 101 unde 
No half-way work will do; it must be decided, strenuous, | value them, these things you call trifles, lying all wit 
letermined. : 3 ir eve and you heart. l se them, my dear- 

If children love their father, and think no furthe e | they w io you good, and keep vou young, and beaut 
‘an make them believe black is white, almost I can ng, and cheerful. Don ett ill go while ¥ ure 





infancy that 





beneficial, ar 





us, it l 
binds himself to a temperance organization is a coward, a 
{ = 


uch fathers 


sneak, and one who cannot trust himse 
» often find a fearful reckoning awaiting them when 
their sons come up to manhood. 
The best meeting I ever attended was a little Band of 


H pe speaking meeting. The children all sp ke tok 





their hopes and fears and their blessed little resolves it 
the temperance cause; and there I sat with the tears 


chasing each other down m 


b) cheeks. It was 80 good, 80 
} 
i 


full of rare promise, that all I could do was to sit and 


listen and ery, and say through my nose: 
dear little children! 

There is much pleasure to be found in the littie every- 
day things about us, if we only have the faculty to draw 
the pleasure therefrom. I will tell you some of them. 


We will suppose you are a farmer's wife, and rise very 
early in the summer morning. As you step out to the 
pump to stand there looking 


slowly turning back the cuffs of your morning wrapper, 


' . 
wash, and around and 


you hear the birds; some are wide awake and full of song, 


while you hear others just beginning to peep, like little 


“Bless the | 


| 











you n e embittered w disappointment. 

D vou sneer and say one must have a small capacity 
f 1appiness that such trifles can 
lo not satisfy, but they keep the f 
exe e, and the happiness which ec 
more in rtant channels is more wisely and more trul 
er yea 


Let us keep open eye and ear to such gentle ministrie 





as these Remember and net go t fe w eve 
t high for seeing the littie bless t cling ab 





I was in at a neighbor's the other day while they were 
eating dinner. It was washing-day. Her sleeves were 


rolled up, the front of her dress sopping wet, her toes 


stuck into her slippers, and her hair looked like a crow’s 
nest. 
“Dear me! I do wish, Pipsey, you hadn't come to 


day,” said she, slipping her parboiled hand over he 
head, feeling if the pins were all in the bosom of her 


in a hurried handful 





dress, and clutching the dry cali 
ip over the wet front of her gown. 


“Oh, I'm glad you did come, Pips!” said the husband, 


enjoying his wife’s mortification. 
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“ Will you take off your calash?” said she, reddening, 
and the of her face said: “Oh, I hope to 
goodness she'll not 

“No, I didn’t 
you were done wit! 
‘and hesitated a little bit, and then, as 


got 


expression 
do it! 
me to stay,” said I, * I came to see if 
the shirt-waist pattern of the girls’.” 
She said, “ yes 
though she had renewed her courage, she 
flapped off to find it. 
“Flapped ” i 
and went flippetty-flap, 
And there sat 


man, who, five shor 


up and 


s the very word—her dress was all slit up, 
flippetty-flap, as she crossed the 
room. her husband, the very identical 
t years before, had wooed her and had 
called her his star, and his rose, and lily, and pink, and 
sweetheart, and nugget, and his birdie, and pet mousie, 
and his queen of Sheba. I had heard how he wooed her 
and what his vocabul had 
days, and really my heart did ache for the poor creature. 

Ha, ha! a chrysalis makes a butterfly, but this butterfly 
had turned back to a grub! 

I have told you wor 
to begin washing-day 


ary been in his green young 


en often what a bad business it is 
vith the beds unmade, the dirty 


dishes piled up, the floors unswept and the parlor or sit 


ting-room in dis Better do up all your work well 


before you commence, for you will be too tired to do it 


when the washing swings on the line. 


Don't dress up 


shabbily, either, because it is wash-day. Comb or 


brush your hair, put on a clean collar, wear your ear-rings 


and breast-pin and feel respectable. A woman should be 


dressed well enough on washing-day, that shecan, without a 


moment's preparation, step into the parlor to see a caller 

taking off her ap: 

sleeves, if she « 
When the ne 


said: “I was 


the way, and rolling down her 
» 80, 
une back with the pattern, she 
ng I ’spect you thought I was 
making a new patte 
to-day, and I { 
all the clothes tumbled 
Then she drew together 


Everything is all upside down 
it away over back of the bed with 
oe.” 

the slits and sat down to finish 
her meal. 

This wash-day dinner was good enough, plenty, if it 
had only been made to look inviting, the food was excel- 
lent. There was cold 
which it had | 
ments, and fat s 


vast beef on the same plate on 
ween first served, broken pieces and frag 
ted, all lying in the cold grease. 
vith 


Laid on a cle the fragments left out, this 


would have been Then there was a dish of baked 


beans, a remnant of the Sunday dinner—they needed to 


be put on a clean plate 


lished into a heap and the clean 
spoon laid beside it. 
all they 1 
more than four of t 
over. The 
bread-knife, the b 
without changing, t 
until they were dry, the 
with a broken n 
as though it had been flung down in a heap instead of 
folded in The 
knives had not been polished and the dust of many days 
was on the castor. 


The baked apples were piled up in 
a heap— red was a white plate with not 
on it and white sugar sprinkled 
bread, and all, was on a pan with the 
plate had been used a long time 

pickles had been out of the vinegar 
ream-pitcher was an old veteran 

se 


», the table-cloth hung awry and looked 


its first creases, as it should have been. 


With no trouble at all, a picked-up wash-day dinner | 
can be made just really nice and good, and to look appe- | 
tizing. 


I like Lua’s way of settling coffee. She 
the best article of green coffee and roasts it herself. 
roasts one pound at a time and this is how she manages, | 


always buys 


She 
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for we all know that one pound roasted at one time for a 


small family, will lose its strength before it is all used. 
She beats one egg well, and when the coffee is done and 
just cool enough not to cook the egg, she pours it over it, 
stirring briskly that every grain may be coated with the 
varnish, then she lets it 


stand a few minutes in a warm 


place until it dries. This prevents the escape of the 
aroma, is not affected by the moisture, and the egg settles 
the coffee when it is ground and steeped. 

Roasted coffee should never be kept in an open vessel ; 
if you have no better way to keep it put it in a tin fruit 
can with a close cover on it. Th 


stitute. 


s is a very good anb 


I always learn something new when I to Lua’s. 


go 


Now, the last time I was there, |} youngest boy came 


home from school, crying with r-ache. He had felt 


it all day and toward night it grew worse. 


“Oh, I'll soon cure my little baby,” said she, taking off 


his boots and rubbing his « feet with her warm hands, 
and then sticking them out close to the fire. 
She took a bit of cotton batting, put upon ita pin h of 


black pepper, gathered it up int wad, 


it 


dipped it in 
his ! Then she tied a little 


1 


it 


sweet oil and put in 


shaw! all over his head to kee; gave imme 


liate relief, and I think it was ten minutes until 


the little dear’s head was nodding, en his mother took 
him up softly and put him in her 
has a tou 

careful what sh 
he eats 


takes equ 1 quantities of 


Lua’s husband and she is 


very e prer ~at It is not 


much pie that and the crust is made 
and 


Or, 


this way: She Graham 


white flour and wets it up with thin, sweet cream, 


p 
i 


dough, after it has risen, and 


They 


she takes a piece of brea 


works into it a small bit of butt use a good deal 
1 a sauce of cream 
| burn if boiled 

vered tin pail and 
stands that in a kettle of boiling water to cook. 


} 


Lua has a rich uncle 


of cracked wheat, boiled and eaten wit! 


or milk, sweetened. The wheat w n in a 


kettle, so she puts it in a little 


in Califor 
Before she 


jewelry 


1, who is always send 
ing pretty things to her. was married he sent 


ber some beautiful 
did 


she took them out to wear to the iding 


to fir 


a setting of gold 


She not wear them for a long time, once, and wher 
of her youngest 
sister, she was astonished m dull and looking 
valueless. 

silicate, containing 


be dis 


le quartz is not so 


It is well known that tl 


water, and is much softer in « rtz. It can 
solved in a solution of potas! 
dissolved. 

little 


Lua wept and refused to be comforted. She is a 


bit superstitious, and she sa knew her dear uncle 
Her h 
down to Brother Hickman’s 

of Pottsville 


plained the meaning of 


was dead or dying. irried the jewelry 


» best educated man 

in the bounds and he soon ex 

He said o7 
lable 


quantity of water, and that it was 


ils contain water, 
state and 


it 
they are made of silex in a s a small 
nothing unusual for 
such stones to lose the water contained in them, and in 
this state they became valucless. 

He told her to place them in a damp cellar and in a 
month or two they would be perfectly restored, and be as 
as when h 


brilliant and beautiful er uncle first sent them 


| to her. 


She did so, and they became all! they were at first. 
When I rose to start home, Lua slipped two or three 
soft ginger cookies into my reticule for me to eat on the 


way. We live about two miles apart, but the route is 
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circuitous, and is quite three miles the way we go. By | budget-box, questions and discussion. The recitation 






going across one large meadow, we can pass the fountain, | was * Dickens in ¢ amp,” that rare poem by Bret Harte 
going 






1 beautiful stream of clear, cold water gushing out of a the discussion a real woman’s debate about whether it 


falling with a| was right for the last girl left at home to marry and leave 






erevice between two large rocks, and 





radual slope about sixty feet. It is one of the finest | her parents. Very good arguments were brought up on 
sights in the vicinity of Pottsville. It is one of my both sides. They made me cry two or three times, | de 
Mecca’s, and has been all my life, and will be while I | clare for it ! That girl is an angel who conscientiously 






live puts aside love and marriage, and with no consideration 


» rock and ate one of Lua’s cookies, and | but love for father and mother, stays at home and volt 











I sat down on 









drank water from a cup made of a big oak leaf. If I | tarily gives them the best years of her bright young life 

were sentimental, I would tell of romantic incidents that | We do not half appreciate these brave, noble women 

} I ff r < } ( é ic] ol 

4 memory brought back to me while I sat there munching | We are too apt to sniff our noses, and call them ugly ol 






maids. They are heroes in the sight of God and the 






the cookies and sipping of the flowing fountain. 





I I angels, braver and stronger than the men who, fired by a 


I smiled as I remembered clasping hands with a beard 
fter the | spurt of patriotism, scale the enen y's rain parts face 






fountain stream, a 





less boy once under the p 













mantic fashion of Scottish lovers plighting troth. As; the cannons mou It requires @ & nget | t & 
the poet sang, I ler heart, and a more determined w to thus unsel 
; “ Both were young and | were ¢ t | fishly consecrate one’s self to old parents who are unkind 















When I came down tl 


t’s cottage, I heard musical laughter and the ripple of | * very 1g 
fe than this, when not appreciated, when misconstrued, 


hollow, past tl 







s ic 





child-talk, and soon a little boy’s voice sa 






goes an old woman! Shack! old womar "9 and all the weary summers and winters, 
* Hush, you Billy!” said a little girl; “ s Flipsiss lays, } lin em] 
, ' 5 1 ' rt me } 9 1 
way Flopps Don’t you know ‘er? Why e’s a re ng who are 1 ng 





' } ' ( + ) 
1 old woman She aint no shack Mar the piece yn, W cnow not 






e's gimme. Shame on ye! I'll tell vert 















Just then Mrs. Burdett came out on the stoop and ir t tn ttle I that Issues forth 18 as Clear as cryst 
ited me to come in. She said it was the birt a of } and as pure as though it gushed from the heart of a rock. 
ttle daughter, and the child’s cousins were all invited, fhe next morning when we went to get breakfust, we 
and she had given them full possession of the kitchen. found the kettle in which we boi ir potatoes, set away 
They were making cream candy; one of the old erg | Under a pantry shell, not ied, and the spider in which 
superintended the b. I never saw a happier set of litt the f i been fried, left in the same condition. 
ones. It was the tenth birthday of the little girl who had [ called the girls to an int for it. That i 
dignified me as a * dood old woman.” slover . way some ¢£ si e of setting away dirty 

[The cream candy was every bit as g las any made | “Ings Now the right w 1 it jus s soon as the 
n Boston, and for the sake of the many dear little ones I ed } stoes, turnips, Squash, or stew 

ve in the households of the Home MaGazine, I append , taken up, then put some wat n 

recipe here nd swash i t, and Kk e it in orde wash easily 
lo any quantity of white sugar, add an equal quantit the time 1 are ready for it. A better way is to wash 






ld water. 








do not stir it much af 














€ meantime, dissolve in sid water, wheat star 5 ant 














portion of two teaspoonfuls to ons p of suga nd isit my arding 




















; <et it aside for use when needed. Let the sugar ar 

4 ’ : [The excuse mv little cirl cave was. that she was { " 

€ the fire boil until a little of it dropped in « i water . . my ‘ >/ hh as, Chat © was fleeing 

3 : 1: . 

: “ harden readily. Then add the starch, stirring very rueish, and wanted to hurry iown to the druggist t 

a ipidly, and let it boil a minute or two; then try it again et some quinine before it was time to go to the Hall. E 
F When done, pour it into a buttered dish and set it aside Poor girl! that was excuse enough ; but the little Spar ha 





} tan s 1 have told us she was feeling badly. 





until it is cool enough to work with the ind 


is in a malarious neighborhood, and the 











vant it flavored nicely, you can add the flavor 





She manages fe« 








vhile working it. Handle it until it is very light, then | *™* tf ague 


well, and to keep the chills in subjection, by taking 





ill it out and cut it off into sticks to suit yourselves. 




























If you chaps try it, I hope you will enjoy yourselves as | ® se of quinine once a week, and one day earlier in the 
is did little Birdie Burdett on her birthday. Why I | Week every time. Ague can be held in subjection year 
ea the fan. too! ; ; ifter year by adopting this plan. If through neglect, the 

% 1ills come on, then on her well day she takes four doses 
; MY GIRLS AND lL. f quinine, four hours apart. 
BY CHATTY BROOKS. It is bad to have this mortal enemy, ague, lying in wait 
a No. 7. like a sneaking wolf, waiting for an opportunity to spring 
a UNE 29th.—There was a public society at Millwood | upon his victim. But, bad as it is, we are glad that it 
& Hall last Tuesday evening. The girls insisted on | can be held atadistance and made subservient to quinine. 
me going with them. They offered to do up all the July 2a.—I forgot to say that the little clerk whom I 
| work after supper, and milk Flossy, and set the yeast for | mistook for Orge Torix awhile ago, helped me down the 
y to-morrow’s baking if I would go. It was: “O Chatty, | long stairs the evening I was at public society. I thought 
. do! Chatty do!” until at last I told them I would go. I | he was very gentlemanly indeed. None of my girls 
J did very much enjoy the entertainment. They had | noticed me when I started down the stairs, and as I was 






essays, recitations, select reading, biography, paper, | feeling my way in the darkness, dapper little Mr. Torix 
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said: “Give me your hand, Mrs. Brooks; you are not so | 
well acquainted with these narrow steps as I am,” and 
the young gentleman assisted me as politely and grace- 
fully as though I were a beautiful girl. He even saw me | 
down the steps at the door, and through the gate. | 

If young men knew how much such careful politeness 
advanced them in the good graces of women, especially 
the mothers and grandmothers, they would not be so 
careful to bestow all their attentions on young and hand- | 
some girls. Girls expect it, but women do not, and that | 
is why it seems so perfectly unselfish and gentlemanly, 
and is so gratifying. 

You could count all the young men on your thumbs whom 
you ever saw assisting an elderly lady down a stairs, or 
down the icy steps at a church door. They do not do it, 
because it is not customary, and some young comrade 
might laugh at them for it, and look upon the civility as | 
water spilt upon the ground. 

July 3d.—We, Charity Brooks and the girls, love each 
other, but sometimes there are little quibbling things that 
come up among us, things that we are sorry for. Now, | 
the other day, when Lucetta Mason was buried, ten girls, 
all dressed in white, were to walk with the pall-bearers. 
*Cetta was one of the Institute girls last year. Two of 
my girls, Mary and Margie, were in her class and they 
were to be of the ten chosen ones. 

Now our Mary is one of the poky sort, poor thing, she 
is never quite ready. When others are ready and wait 
ing, she always has to run up-stairs for her veil, or tumble 
everything out of her trunk in a search for that other 
glove. 

The day of the funeral, the girls were to meet at Squire 
Mason's at two o'clock, precisely. I told them before 
noon to wash, and comb and fixstheir hair, and to put on 
their best under-clothing and shoes and stockings, and 
have their white dresses and skirts laid out ready to put 
on in good time. 

At one o'clock Margie came into the parlor already 
dressed, saying: “Now I can sit down and commit four 
rules before it will be time to go,” and then commenced a 
jabber of Latin, every word of which was unintelligible 
tome. At half past one, I went into Mary’s room, and 
there she sat, half dressed, her abundant hair hanging 
over her shoulders, busy reading Middlemarch. 

I said: “ Mary, come! you have little enough time in 
which to get ready. Perhaps there will be some arrange- 
ments to make after you all get to Mr. Mason’s. And, 
my child, don’t let a silly story come between you and 
the solemn duty of this eventful day.” 

“Oh, I'll be ready in ten seconds, Chatty, see if I don’t. 
All my clothes are waiting.” 


& 


NOBODY BUT JOHN. ; 
OME one is coming,” said I, as the clack of the 
shutting gate fell on my ears, and I looked at 
y Maggy’s soiled, untidy dress, and tumbled hair. 
Maggy started, and glaced hastily from the window; 
then sat down again in a careless way, remarking as she 
did so: “It’s nobody but John.” 
Nobody but John! And who do you think that nobody 
was? Only her husband. 
Nobody but John! 
A few moments afterward, John Fairburn came into the | 
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cordial greetings. 


Ten minutes before two I looked in and said: “It is 
nearly time, Mary.” 

“I’m just ready, auntie,” was her hurried reply. She 
was finishing the pretty little curlies on her temples, and 
still her airy, white dress lay like a puff of vapor on the 
snowy counterpane. 

“Til not call you again, my dear,” said I, “ Margie 
will go alone, if you are not ready in five minutes.” 

“T’m just, j-u-s-t ready,” she replied, breathlessly. 

Just as Margie, wearied with waiting, stepped off the 
veranda, Mary came bustling into the parlor with her 
hat, veil, parasol, gloves, fan and handkerchief, heaped 
in her arms. 

“Now, I've forgotten my watch, after all,” said she, as 


she piled up the articles on a chair and ran up-stairs. As 


| she came down she caught her overskirt on the catch of 


the door, and twisted it all awry. “Just ready, Mar 
guerita!” and her eyes were wide and scared-looking and 
her cheeks unusually flushed. 

Margie walked on slowly. 
utes after two at the house of mourning, and still no tardy 
They went out into the street and began forming 


They waited till five min- 


Mary. 
the procession. Of course all eyes were turned up the 
street, waiting and looking for the one girl lacking in the 
procession. 

At last they could wait no longer, and a girl in a light 
lawn dress was taken as a substitute for the tardy class- 
mate, 

After the procession started, Mary was seen running 
down street. 
them, and the girl in the light lawn dress stepped aside, 
and Mary, worried and mortified, and with ribbons and 


Just as they turned the corner, she reached 


curls and fixings flying and fluttering in the wind, took 
her place. It was easy to see that her delay had caused 
a great deal of dissatisfaction among those in the proces 
sion who were identified with the Young Ladies’ Institute, 
and who were anxious that everything connected with 
this last tribute to their pupil and school-mate should be 
done in order and with due respect. 

If Mary had profited by this felt 
ashamed and had resolved resolutely to overcome this bad 


lesson and had 
habit, it would have been a valuable lesson, but she forgot 
it before she slept that night. 

I have no patience with this kind of girls—I don’t like 
to come in contact with them—they pain and annoy me 
exceedingly. 

There is nothing sweeter in the habits of a young lady 
than to be prompt and always ready, and to have that 
charm of woman—a quiet repose of manner—never in a 
hurry—always self-possessed, serene, lady-like. 


t Story-Geller. 


room where we were sitting, and gave me one of his frank, 
I had known him for many years, and 
long before his marriage. I noticed that he gave an 
annoyed glance at his wife, but did not speak to her. 
The meaning of this annoyance and indifference was plain 
to me; for John had come of a neat and tidy family. His 
mother’s housekeeping had always .been notable. She 
was poor; but as “time and water are to be had for 
nothing ”’—this was one of her sayings—she always man- 
aged to have things about clean and orderly. 

Maggy Lee had a pretty face, bright eyes and charming 





THE 


little ways that were very taking with the young men, | 


and so was quite a belle before she got out of her teens 


arf 


She had a knack of fixing her ribbons, or tying her sc 
or arranging her hair, shawl or dress in a way to give 
grace and charm to her person. None but her most inti 
mate friends knew of the untidiness that pervaded her 


room and person when at home and away from common 


observation. 


Fairburn was taken in when he married 


He thought that he was getting the tidiest, 


Poor John 
Maggy Lee. 
neatest, sweetnest and most orderly girl in town, but dis 
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suppose it is the perfection of disorder. No one could 


love such a looking creature. That was simply impos 


sible. 
‘Nobody but John!” I looked 
wondered. 


at the bright, hand 
He ate | 


almost in silence, and then went back to his w« 


iinner 


[ had 


some young man and 
rk. 
never seen him so moody. 
“ What's I asked, as he went out. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” his wife answered. ‘“ Something 


He's had trouble with one 


come over John ?” 


wrong at the shop, I suppose. 


of the men. He’s foreman, you know.” 








HER HEAD WAS DROOPED 


overed too soon that he was united to a careless slattern. 


She could dress for other people’s eyes, beca 


imiration ; but at home, and f 


old 


‘like the old scratch,” as the saying is. 


natural love of a 


ind, she put on any dud, and went k 


On the particular occasion of which I am speaking 
was after she and John had been married over a year 
hex appearance was almost disgusting. She did not have 
on even a morning dress; only a faded and tumbled chintz 
sack above a soiled skirt 
heels, and dirty stockings. 


no collar—slippers down at the 
Her hair looked like a 


rah's nest, if any one knows what that is—I don't: but 





OR, WHEN I ENTERED. 


ou sure it’s only that 
t, or something al 
» worry him.” 


was silent for awhile, debating witt 


1 or harm would come of a little plaint 
fe She was rather quick-tempered, | 
to take offence. At last I ventured the 


things are not just to his liking at home.” 

At home 
se in her face. 
“Men like 


as well « 


!’ Maggy turned on me witl 
* What do you mean 


taste, and neatr 
T 


beauty, and 


wives 1s In thelr sweethearts,” 
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The crimson mounted to her hair. At the same mo- 
ment J] saw her glance at a looking-glass that hung oppo- 
site to ker on the wall. She sat very still, yet with a 
startled look in her eyes, until the flush faded and her face 


became almost pale. 
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“As we talked, we heard John moving about with 
heavy footfalls in the rooms above. Presently he came 
down, and stood for a little while in the hall at the foot 


of the stairs, as if in hesitation. Then he went to the 


| street door, passed out, and shut it hard after him. 


“Maggy,” said I, rising and drawing my arm around 


her, “come up-stairs. I have something very serious to 
say to you.” 

We walked from the little dining-room and up to her 
chamber in silence. I then said: “ Maggy, I want to tell 
you about a dear friend of mine who made shipwreck of | 
It is a sad story; but I am sure it 
She was my cousin; and her 


happiness and life. 
will interest you deeply. 
name was—” 

Maggy bent forward, listening attentively. 
she asked, as I hesitated on the name. 

“ Helen.” 

“Not Helen White, who married John Harding, and 


“What?” 


was afterward deserted by her husband ?” 

“Yes; my poor, dear Cousin Helen. It is of her I am 
going to tell you.” 

“T never knew why her husband went off as he did,’ 
said Maggy. “Some said he was to blame, and some put 
all the fault on her. How was it?” 

“Both were to blame; but she most,” I replied. “ John 
Harding was, like your husband, one of the neatest and 
most orderly of men. Anything untidy in his home, or 
in the person of his wife, annoyed and often put him out | 
of humor; but he did not, as he should have done, speak 
plainly to his wife, and let her see exactly how he felt, 
and in what he would like a change. If he had done so, 
Helen would have tried—as every good wife should—to 
conform herself more to his tastes and wishes. But, he 
was a silent, moody sort of a man when things did not 
go just to suit him; and instead of speaking out plainly, 
brooded over Helen’s faults, and worried himself into fits 
of illhumor. And what was worse than all, grew at length 
indifferent to his home and wife, and sought pleasanter 


surroundings and more attractive company abroad. 

“Every man thus estranged from his home is in danger, 
and Harding was no exception to the rule. Temptation 
lay about his feet—and that commonest temptation of all, 
the elegantly fitted up billiard and drinking saloon. 

“They had been married just about as long as you and | 
John have been, when the sad catastrophe of their lives 
took place. I had called to spend the day with Helen, 
and found her in her usual condition of personal untidi 
ness and disorder. When her husband came home at 
dinner time, I noticed with painful concern that he had 
been drinking—not very freely, but just enough to show | 
itself in captious ill humor. Helen had not dressed for | 
dinner, but presented herself at the table without even a 
clean collar, and with an old, faded shawl drawn about 
her shoulders. She looked anything but attractive. 

“T saw her husband's eyes glance toward her across 
the table with an expression that chilled me. It was a 
hard, angry, determined expression. He was scarcely 
eivil to me, and snapped his wife sharply two or three 
At left the table 
without a word, and went up-stairs. 

*<What’s the matter with John?’ I asked. 
replied Helen. ‘ He’s been act 


I can’t imagine 


times during the meal. its close, he 


“*Dear above knows 
ing queer for a good while. what’s come 
over him.” 

“*Does he come home in this way often ?’ 

“Ves, he’s moody ar 
of the time. I'm 


I asked. 


1 disagreeable as he can be most 


getting dreadfully worried about it.’ 


| her. 


| and neatness. 


| impression she would make on her husband. 


| after breakfast, I ran over to see Helen. 


tightly clutched, a piece of paper. 


| cousin. 


“Helen caught her breath with a start, and turned a 
little pale. 

“* What's the matter?’ I asked, seeing the strangeness 
of her look. 

“*T don’t know,’ she replied, in a choking voice, laying 
her hand at the same time on her breast, ‘ but I feel as if 
something dreadful were going to happen.’ 

“She got up from the table, and I drew my arm around 
I too felt a sudden depression of spirits. We went 
slowly up to her chamber, where we spent the afternoon ; 
and I then took upon myself the office of a friend, and 
talked seriously to my cousin about her neglect of per- 
sonal neatness, hinting that the cause of her husband's 


| estrangement from his home, and altered manner toward 


herself, might all spring from thiscause. She was a little 
angry with me at first; but I pressed the subject home 
with a tender seriousness that did the work of conviction; 
and as evening drew on, she dressed herself with care 
With a fresh ribbon tied in her hair, and 
color a little raised from mental excitement, she looked 
I waited with interest to see the 
He could 
not help being charmed back into the lover, I was sure. 
We waited for him a 


charming and lovable. 


But he did not come home to tea. 


| whole hour after the usual time, and then sat down to the 


table alone; but neither of us could do more than sip a 
little tea. 

“T went home soon after, with a pressure of concern 
at my heart for which I could not account. All night I 
dreamed uncomfortable dreams. In the morning, soon 
I found her in 
her reom, sitting in her night-dress, the picture of de 
spair. 

“* What 
pened ?” 

“She looked at me heavily, like one not yet recovered 
from the shock of a stunning blow. 

“Dear cousin! what is the matter?’ I said. 

“T now saw, by a motion of her hand, that it held, 
She reached it to me. 


it?’ I asked, eagerly. ‘What has hap 


is 


It was a letter, and read: 

“*We cannot live happily together, Helen. 
not what I believed myself getting when we were mar 
ried—not the sweet, lovely, lovable girl that charmed my 
fancy and won me from all others. Alas for us both that 
it is so! There has been a shipwreck of two lives. Fare 


Ye su are 


well! I shall never return.’ 
“ And this was all; but it broke the heart of my poor 
To this day, though nearly three years have 


passed, she has never heard from her husband. 
untry home to which she 


“T saw her last week in the ec 
has been taken by her friends—a wreck both in mind and 
body. She was sitting in an upper room, from the win 
dows of which could be seen a beautiful landscape. 


was neatly attired, and a locket containing her husband's 


She 
picture, hung at her throat. Her head was drooped, and 
her eyes on the floor, when I entered; but she raised her 
self quickly, and with a kind of start. I saw a mo 
mentary, eager flush in her face dying out quickly, and 
leaving it inexpressibly sad. 
“<T thought it was John,” sh 
don’t he 


e said, mournfully. ‘Why 


come ?’” 












ith 
me 
pot 


the 
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I had to stop here, for Maggy broke out suddenly into 
a wild fit of sobbing and crying, which lasted for nearly 
a minute. 

“ What ails you, dear?” I asked, as she began to be a 
little composed. 

“Oh! you have frightened me so. If John should—” 

She cut short the sentence; but her frightened face left 
me in no doubt as to what was in her thoughts. 

She arose and'walked about the room in an uncertain 
way for some moments, and then sat down again, drawing 
in her breath heavily. 

“Tf young wives,” I remarked—believing that in her 
present state the truth was the best thing to say—“ would 
take half the pains in making themselves personally 
attractive to their husbands, that they did to charm their 
lovers, more of them would find the lover continued in the 
husband. Is a man, think you, less an admirer of wo 
manly grace and beauty after he becomes a husband than 
he was before?” 

“Hush! hush!” she said, in a choking voice. “TI see 
{t all! Icomprehend it all.” And she glanced down at 
herself. “I look hateful and disgusting.” 

After a plain, earnest talk with Maggy, I went home. 
I give her own words as to what happened after 
ward. 

“T was wretched all the afternoon. John had acted 
worse than usual at dinner-time; and what you told me 
about poor Helen set my fears in motion and worried me 
half to death. Long before the time he usually came 
home, I dressed myself with care, selecting the very 
things I had heard him admire. As I looked at myself 
in the glass, I saw that I was attractive; I felt as I had 
never felt before, that there was a power in dress that no 


woman can disregard without loss of influence, no matter | 


what her position or sphere of life. 

“Supper-time came. I had made something that I 
knew John liked, and was waiting for him with a nervous 
eagerness it was impossible to repress. But the hour 
passed, and his well-known tread along the little garden 
walk did not reach my anxious ears. Five, ten, twenty 
minutes beyond his hour for returning, and still I was 
alone. Oh! I shiver as I recall the wild fears that began 
to crowd upon me. I was standing at the window, be- 
hind the curtain, waiting and watching. All at once I 
saw him a little distance from the house, but not in the 
direction from which he usually came. He was walking 
slowly, and with his eyes upon the ground. His whole 
manner was that of one depressed or suffering. I dropped 
the curtain, and went back into our little breakfast-room 
to see that supper was put quickly on the table. John 
came in, and went up-stairs, as he usually did, to change 
his coat before tea. In a few minutes I rang the tea-bell, 
and then seated myself at the table to wait for him. He 
was longer than usual in making himself ready, and then 
I heard him coming down slowly and heavily, as if there 
were no spirit in him. 

“My heart beat strongly. But I tried to look bright 
and smiling. There was, oh! so dreary a look on John’s 
face as I first saw it in the doer. He stood still just a 
moment with his eyes fixed on me; then the dreary look 
faded out; a flash of light passed over it, as he stepped 
forward quickly, and coming to where I sat, stooped down 
and kissed me. Never before was his kiss so sweet to my 
lips. 

“*T have found my little wife once more,’ he said, 
softly and tenderly, and with a quiver in his voice 
“T laid my head back upon his bosom, and, looking 
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up into his face, answered : ‘And you shall never lose her 
again. 
And I think he will not. The sweetness of that hour, 
| and the lesson it taught, can never be forgotten by my 
| friend Maggy. A. 


BY STILL WATERS. 
A STORY FOR QUIET HOURS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CROOKED PLACES,” “ OCCUPATIONS OF 
A RETIRED LIFE,’’ ETC. 

CHAPTER IX. 

There's a new echo sounding in my life.’ 

J. E. A. Brown 

J ELL, ma’am” said Mrs. Stone to her mistress 
next morning, “a happy New Year to you, and 
we've had our ‘first foot.’ A real ‘ first foot,’ 
too, though I always do connt the first unexpected one, 
as one may say, and not the baker, or the butcher, or the 
post. But this is real romantic. The house-bell rang, 
and the housekeeper she went, and there was a young 
gentleman. I heard them parleying together myself, 
ma’am, but didn’t take no notice. "Deed, I thought it 
was somebody or other that had been about the house be- 
fore, for I kind of knew the voice. And presently she 
shuts the door, and comes back and says she, ‘ Well, I 
reckon our Mr. Halliwell is waking up at last—what with 
ladies sending him notes and nosegays at the end o’ the 
year, and young gentlemen coming asking after him at 
the beginning, and leaving letters to be taken up. The 
lad said he would call again, so I don’t know what he ex- 
pects—a fine-looking youth, but a bit too flustered to be 





over ceremonious.’” 
“ Let us hope that it will be a ‘ first foot’ that will bring 
| new life to poor Mr. Halliwell,” Sarah answered, a re- 
membrance of the youth she had seen in the last night’s 
moonlight glinting strangely across her mind. As she 
descended from her chamber to the dining-room, she 
found Mr. Halliwell’s breakfast-tray standing on the hall 
slab. The stranger’s letter lay beside it. As she passed, 
she paused, put her finger on the envelope, and looked at 
the superscription, to “‘ Frederic B. Halliwell, Esq.” The 
handwriting was black and hasty. It had been done 
vehemently—with a passionate burst of something long 
pent up—it was surely the outflow of a character for 
whom analogies must be found among volcanoes and 
cataracts rather than pastures and rivers. Sarah Russell 
drew a long breath as she looked at it. Alas for the town 
beneath the voleano! Alas for the traveller who must 
shoot Niagara! There is so much more profit and peace 
in the calm pasture lands and soft-flowing streams. Yet 
men living among such will dream of the burning hills 
and the roaring waterfalls, and think years of quiet toil 
among the one recompensed by one short visit to the 
other! How isit? Ah, were there not many “fervent 
meltings” and “great rushings” among many elements 
before the sunny fields stood ready for harvest, and the 
rivers shimmered through, with a whisper like love’s own ? 
And Nature yearns toward any remnant of the old Past 
that is so nearly absorbed, just as the foreign-born son of 
an exiled race yearns toward the older homesteads and 
more primitive customs of his fathers’ land, because these 
existed when his race was there, and something of them 
is therefore in himself. And so Sarah Russell sighed, for 
she was sure that the primal elements of many a serene 
and noble character and many a grand history, lay in their 


rudimentary chaos in the mind whence issued that letter. 
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“ Ah, well-a-day,” Mrs. Stone began, when she came 
into the dining-room to remove the breakfast; “the old 


gentleman that’s never seen you, ma’am, takes kinder to | 


you than to some folks I guess he knows more about. 
For he has sent that letter down-stairs again, and has just 
‘Give this back when called for—no 
I should have thought 


written across it, 
message.’ He hasn’t opened it. 
he might have felt pleasanter-like with them flowers 
smiling up at him off his table. If he were like that poor 
paralyzed critter that can’t speak, maybe he'd be thankful 
for another chance.” 

“Ah, Mrs. Stone, we are richer and happier when we 
long for what we can’t get, than when we throw away 
what we have,” said Sarah. “The only real misery of 
wanting what we cannot get, is that we sometimes actually 
make that an excuse for throwing away what we possess.” 

“The housekeeper says that when the young man 
comes she shall send the letter and the message up to him 
by the girl,” said Mrs. Stone; “he were that eager and 
determined like, that she can’t bear having to give him 
such a plunge of cold water. It’s an ill way to turn off a 
‘ first foot,’ too,” added Mrs, Stone, lugubriously. 

Sarah did not notice the last remark. Sarah had a 
fortunate habit of not hearing when people made a note 
It was a genuine habit—no mere conve 
nient deafness. It There is 
searcely an evil omen which is not the outward expression 
The out 


ward expression catches the common eye, and illogically 


of evil omens. 
came about in this wise. 


of some spite, or negligence, or unsympathy. 
fixes upon itself 
fact. 
therefore always « 
people found occas 
In fact, she 
-agan idea of “averting the omen”—to wit, “Be not 
overcome of evil, but 

before Mrs. Stone 
had thought that to 
was a bad beginnin 
How could 


the logical consequences of the inner 
Sarah was one of those who see the inner fact, and 
cerned herself therewith while other 
evil 


n ignorantly to discover an 


omen. had got to God’s version of the old 
overcome evil with good.” So, 
cave utterance to her presage, Sarah 
turn this hungry heart empty away 
for the New Year. Yet what could 
she do? Sut it 
years since Sarah had fully realized that Cain's question, 


she interfere? was many 


“Am I my br r’s keeper?” was not recorded for our 
example. As she 
each other’s business,” 


ud said to Tibbie, “ we are all of us 
and she would as soon have thought 


of standing qui aside while a madman stabbed his 


ehild, or one man led another into a ditch, as of 


rs 


making no eff 
deed which should plant in one soul a pain perhaps not 


arrest a cruel word or an unkind 


unmixed with sin, and leave in another a sin with certain 


pain sown in it. What could she do? Her thoughts 


always resolved themselves into questions, by which the 


vague wish to do right was erystallized to the point of 
What will happen next? The young man 
How will he take it? He will 
hat even the housekeeper would rather 


present duty. 
will come for his answer. 
take it so bitterly, t 
not witness his pain; and yet from his age, from the de- 


scription of him, nay, from something about that very | 
letter itself, it is unlikely that he will give any outward | 


sign of suffering, so that the good woman’s reluctance to 
confront him must arise wholly from her ignorant but in- 
tuitive psychometry. And would he suffer less if the 
blow came through a hand that did not in the least feel 
his suffering? Not likely. Besides, when a wound is 
received, sharp, present pain is not the worst symptom. 
Well, if he could impart the pang of the blow to a mind 
not pre-eminently acute or sympathetic, as the house- 
keeper clearly foresaw he would, might not a consciously 





of its 
Then she herself 
his hands. She 
would not go out and speak to him on the threshold of 


sympathetic mind impart to his the balm own 


longing to heal and comfort? Surely. 


would see him and deliver the letter into 


the house where he had perhaps hoped against hope for a 
She would that the letter should be 
brought to her, and that when the youth returned he 
Out of the mist 
of her human wish to save and help there loomed this 
There is such in every nimbus 
In the heart of the 


welcome. direct 


should be shown into her drawing-room. 


small definite opportunity. 
of spiritual yearning or aspiration. 
Idea, there is a “ Do this.” 

Unlike Tibbie, Sarah neither suspected herself, nor 
feared any suspicion, of a desire to solve the secret of 
Mr. Halliwell’s seclusion. If we relieve a starving fellow- 
creature, we are scarcely likely to mistrust that we only 
do so from a morbid curiosity to watch the effects of food 
learn his account of the 
To Sarah 


on his famished frame, or to 
physiological sensations of extreme hunger. 
Russell’s mind, the hungers and pains of the spiritual 
life were quite as real and bitter as those of the physical, 
and she sought to relieve them with the same frank un- 
the one case to her own 


consciousness, trusting as little ir 


individual tact, as she would the other, to her medical 


but 


or surgical knowledge ; starting on the broad prin- 


ciple that, anyhow, kindness is as wholesome and neces- 
sary for the soul, as is bread and water for the body. 
Nor did Sarah Russell troubl 


or what when 


herself what she should 


say, she should do, her unknown visitor 


arrived. She had had quite enough experience of life to 
know that all such fore-plannings ure sheer waste of time, 
and that all set speeches and arranged courses of actions 
are always to be known by their utter irrelevance. Fancy 
a sailing vessel navigated quite irrespective of the way 
f the 
without respect to the drought or rain-fall of the season! 


wind! Fancy a barometer moving serenely on 


Giod’s world is a spontaneous world, where to-morrow is 


not the same as yesterday, | better; and among grow- 
ing things, anything that does not grow is soon left be- 
erself and her thought 


Rather, she laid it in 


} 
n 


hind. Sarah did not wear out 
by turning it over in her brain. 
her heart, and let it pervade and color every corner; a 
this 


more mechanical mind at full liberty to perfeetly superin- 


method which has advantage, that it leaves one’s 


tend one’s hands; and Sarah's industry had shaped all 
sorts of handiworks into parallels with all sorts of heart- 

She always felt sure that her 
better for the 
heart-histories were the better 


incidents and experiences. 
little industries were the association; she 
had her fancies that the 
for the little industries. This morning she was engaged 


rd 


in making up a worked ba, 
| canvas was very stiff to push the needle through, and the 
more she did the her courage and her 
prayerful determination to defeat the unknown evil she 


had to contend with, and to set free the enslaved of habit 


, and the thickly embroidered 


80, mmore rose 


and self-will. 

But the morning passed, and she took her early dinner 
and resumed her work till the evening shadows gathered 
too darkly for her to see any longer, and then she dropped 
| it on her knee and sat between the twilight and the fire- 

light. Sarah Russell did not always call it waste of time 
to do this. Not that she felt such pauses to be * thinking 
| times ’—indeed, she did all her thinking very uncon- 
sciously, and greatly distrusted any merely abstract medi- 
tation that grated among her mental machinery. She 
did not cultivate castles in the air or waking dreams. 
| She knew that much refreshing sleep leaves no memory 
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for the awakening. And taking that, as she took all 
physical things, as a type of something spiritual, she did 
not always lay such eager hold upon her own soul as to 


keep it from escaping at times into regions whence it | 
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“Is your mother living?” Sarah asked, very gently. 
He shook his head. 
“Or your father?” she added. 
“T never even saw him,” said the lad, with an icy 


brought nothing except a sense of refreshment and quiet- | composure. 


ness. Often had Tibbie aroused her with the quaint for- 


mula, “A penny for your thoughts,” only to be told, with 


a smile, “I do not know where I was.” 


And then Sarah remembered the superscription of the 
letter, “ Frederick B. Halliwell.” 
name was “ Frederick Broome.” 


And the young man’s 
There was a revelation 


This time she Was only aroused by Mrs. Stone throwing | in those names. 


open the deor, and with a mystified expression, announc- | 


ing,—* The young gentleman, ma’am.” 

Sarah rose to her feet as the stranger came in. 
how was it ?—who was it? For this could not be Mr. 
Halliwell’s visitor; but what could have brought her 


fellow-passenger from America, Mr. Frederick Broome, to | 
And besides, how did he know she 


call here upon her? 
was here? 
mystification (as we catch many meanings) by feeling it 
herself. 

“Why, Mr. Broome,” she said, holding out ber hand, 
‘T am very glad to see you!” 

“T thought I was not mistaken in the person who 
opened the door to me,” answered the youth. “I did not 
think I was to have the pleasure of seeing you.” 

His dark, handsome shut face had so brightened with 


a hope that Sarah knew lay entirely behind their meeting, | 


that she felt she must quench it at once, or her courage 


would go down. 


“You left a letter here this morning, I believe,” she | 


observed. Her voice fell low and quiet, like the first 


autumn leaves upon a grave. 


The light went out of the lad’s face; the soul shut its | 
loors and sat down in the inner darkness. He said} 


simply: “ Yes, I did.” 

“T am afraid there is some mistake, or something 
wrong,” Sarah went on, gently. “ For this is what Mr. 
Halliwell has sent down.” 

He took the letter, his own letter, and held it silently 
for two or three minutes. Its stern endorsement could 
have taken but a second to comprehend. 

“Thank you,” he said presently. “No, there is no 
mistake. I understand.” 

Then he rose to go, but paused, with his white face 
turned toward the dank greenery of the little churchyard. 
Sarah went up to him and put her hand upon his arm. 

“But there is a mistake,” she said, “and you do not 


understand. I know nothing beyond what is before us 


now; but I can say this, because I am quite sure of it. | 


Will you not sit down?” 


He looked at her stonily—perhaps the lines of the reso- | do so. 


lute young mouth just flickered a litthe—but he sat down. 


And | 


Sarah caught the meaning of Mrs. Stone’s | 


“Has your mother been dead long?” Sarah asked 
again. 

*T do not know,” he answered. 
| anything about her. I have but one remembrance that I 
| think is connected with her.” 


“T was never told 


“And do you know your grandfather himself?” Sarah 
inquired. 

“No,” he answered; “nothing more than that I was 
always given to understand it was he who kept me at 
| scheol.” 

‘You have not communicated with your grandfather 
before, since you have been in England ?” asked Sarah. 
“No,” he said, with a sudden fall of reserve. “I had 
| a reason for doing so on New Year’s Day.” 

“And did you come over expressly to see him?” she 
inquired. 

“Yes,” he said, with a very slight hesitation. “Yes. 
I found business to bring me over because I wanted to 
come. The business is done long ago. I have waited 
here expressly for to-day.” 

“And have you been staying with anybody?” asked 
Sarah. 

“No,” 
gave up my rooms there this morning.” 

It flashed upon her that he had done this with a cling- 
ing hope that it made a good omen that a real home 
Ah, and the earthly 
| parent had given a stone where bread had been expected, 


he answered. “I have lived at an hotel. I 


would be opened to take him in. 


| and alas, this young heart might understand the Heavenly 
Father in the inverted type. 

“Will you be my guest for a day or two?” said Sarah. 
| “ Yeu see there is an open welcome for you in your grand- 
|} father’s house after all. Do not you reject, in your 
} turn.” 
| “It is not his welcome,” observed the lad, gloomily. 


| “But you may have his God speed before you leave,” 


said Sarah, cheerily. “Stay here for to-night, at any 

rate. I shall like to have a talk with you about America.” 
“T should like to stay,” answered the young man, with 

a dash of warmth in his manner. “But I ought not to 

I have no right.” 

“No,” said Sarah, “ but you have a duty—the duty of 


“ IT remember what you said at Liverpool, when I asked | accepting a kindness kindly.” 


if you were going home,” said Sarah, gently. 


Frederick Broome gave his head a curious little shake, 


He looked up at her with a sudden glance. Why had | and the shadow of a smile came out about his lips. 


she noticed his words? Why had she remembered them ? 
The true memories and quick sympathies of a pure intui- 
tive soul are a fragmentary revelation about the all- 


“ Where is your luggage ?” asked Sarah, briskly. 
“My portmanteau” (with emphasis on the ward) “is 
at a baker’s in Crosier Street. I left it there as I came 


present, all-wise, all-powerful love of God—the glory of / along.” 


the sky reflected in a broken serep of mirror. The pity 


“T will send the servant for it,” Sarah replied; “and 


is that some see the reflection, and never look up to find | now I must just go and give my housekeeper some direc 


whence it comes! 


tions. You will, I hope, find some books te amuse you, 


“Is Mr. Halliwell a relation of yours?” asked Sarah. | A dinner-tea will be ready in half an hour.” 


“Do not answer if you would rather not.” 


And the little lady bustled away to the womanly cares 


“He is my mother’s father,” said the young man, and | of linen closet and larder. 


bending forward, buried his face in his hands. 


Somebody had come to eat the dainties and to sleep in 


His mother’s father! As it some link was broken, so | the spare room! Not anybody whom she had expected ; 


that the relationship did not make him his grandfather. | 
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therefore, all the more, somebody whom God had sent. 
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And to Sarah Russell God’s care for any one was the 
pledge of His care for every one. Out of the depths of a 
great despair, whose whole black history nobody had 
ever heard, or could hear, she had looked up and seen 
stars and galaxies of a too far-off and tender glory for the 
eyes of those who walk on the level paths of life. A light 
cloud might obscure them now and then for a moment, 
but they were always there. Nor did her larger sight 
tempt here to a merely extended finality, but only taught 
her to say: 
“There is much more beyond.” 

So that in the best sense she already had also possession 
of that “much more.” 


CHAPTER X. 
“A cry where there is none to hear 
On hill or desert plain, 
Returns in silence on the ear, 
In torture on the brain.” 
Georce Macponacp. 


yew caused “the dinner-tea” to be spread in the | 


dining-room. To Sarah’s fancy a dinner-tea was the 
most social and enjoyable of compromises—its mingling 
of pretty china and bright silver, savoury meats, and 
toothsome sweets only serving to typify its mixture of 
dignified hospitality and chatty ease. 
As Tibbie had said, Sarah was not ignorant of human 


nature. One of those touches which make the world kin | 


claimed Sarah. “ Not even the lawyer who manages his 
| affairs.” 
| J almost fancied something of the sort,” said the lad; 
|“ but mothing so bad as that. Do you know how long he 
| has lived so?” 
“No,” Sarah replied. “The. people at the hotel oppo 
| site say there has been no change in their time, and they 
| have been there fifteen years. They know the change 
} took place in their predecessor's time, but they do not 
| know when. The housekeeper has been here ten yeare, 
and everything was the same on the day of her arrival a» 
it is now. That is all I kn yw—except, indeed, that a 
} cousin of mine met him in society about twenty year: 
ago.” 

“T shall be nineteen im a month or two,” said the lad, 
| gloomily. “I suppose he cannot help cursing my birth. 
I suppose there is no mistake as to what it means.” 

“You said you had one remembrance which you asso- 
ciated with your mother,” said Sarah, very gently. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ But it is almost like a dream. 
I could not have been more than four years old, I don’t 
| remember anything that went before. My life seems to 
| begin at that day. I see a kitchen with a stone floor, and 
|} a tall, pale woman, who always said ‘hush,’ and I am 
| sitting just outside the edge of the little rug before the 
| fire, and there is an old woman in a red and yellow shawl, 
who has just come in, and my hat is put.on and a shawl 


wrapped round me, and I am taken away with her in a 


had established a link between her aad her almost stranger eoach. It is for a long, long drive through country roade, 
guest. But she knew that more was needed for that utter | and it is raining, and the damp comes through the old 
melting of reserve which makes confidence and helpful- | coach, and I have a tooth which aches, and I ery, and the 
ness easy. We may know a house is to be our home old woman gives me a slap and shakes me. And at last 
when we are brought to it, but even the great love which | we drive within walls and stop before a door, and I am 


brings us does not make it so home-like as a few days of | lifted out and taken to a room where there is a lady with 





mere living in it. A little talk about ordinary things 
finds out for us the friendly heart to which we may con- 
fide our secret, and which will cover it and keep it, like 
an egg laid in the warm wool of a nest. 

The young man, in his eager, impatient youthfulness, 


sat alone and wondered how he should speak when the | 


lights and the tea eame in—how he should explain the 


little details of his history to this woman who did not | 


even know him. 
The lights and the tea came in, and Sarah with them, 


and lo, she began to talk about the events of their mutual | 
voyage, and the gossip of their fellow-passengers. And | 
in his thankfulness for her sympathy with his mood, and | 


her wisdom in granting him this respite, Frederick 
Broome found the first reason why he should trust Sarah 
Russell. 

They spent the rest of the evening in the drawing-room. 
Sarah knew they would be undisturbed. For Tibbie was 
keeping New Year by attending a board meeting, where, 
as she herself wittily put it, she “did no particular good, 


| curls and three or four women incaps. They took me to 
| the lady, and she kiss¢d me, and bugged me, and cried 
over me. There was a great doll, almost as big as me, 
| lying on the sofa, They take me away very soon, and as 
| I am carried out of the room I see that she is hugging 
and kissing the big doll. And I am taken back to the 
stone kitchen and the tall woman, and after that I re 
member myself constantly sitting at'the edge of the rug 
} and thinking over the drive, and the great house, and the 
|lady. I never lose memory from that day.” 

“And did you stay in that place long?” asked 
Sarah. 

“IT was eight when I left it,” he replied. “I had gone 
| to school every day for three years before I left there. I 
| liked going to school, only I saw that whenever people 
noticed me they generally whispered to each other. From 
there I went to a boarding-school. I found out that it 
| was a peculiar school, where children were sent who could 
| not very well be received at other establishments. Some 
of us were there for our own sins, and some for the sins 


| 


except that her very presence vindicated the rights of | of our parents. We had peculiar histories to tell each 


weman to equality with stupid men.” 

Still they went on only with pleasant, ordinary talk— 
talk that flows over the tragedies and heroisms of life, as 
the green grass grows over graves. Only every now and 
then there fell a silence, in one of which the slow step 
tottered across the room overhead. 

“Ts that—Mr. Halliwell?” asked the young man, under 
his breath. 

“Yes, that is poor Mr. Halliwell,” Sarah answored. 


|other. The boy who slept with me was the son of a man 
{who had been hanged. Nearly all of. us stayed there all 
| the year round, and scarcely anybody came to see any of 
lus. There I was led to what I conceive is a right cov 
| clusion, that that great house was a madhouse, and my 
| poor mother a patient.” 
| Sarah’s heart ached. Oh, poor little flock of lambs, 
| dropped in the coid, unmothered and outcast, losing all 
because you wanted most, how could one bear to think of 


“Of course you have seen him?” said Fredenck, half | you without faith in God, the Good Shepherd, who 


interrogatively. 
“Why! did you not know that nobody sees him ?” ex- 


| Rnoweth all His sheep, and goeth into the wilderness 
after the stray ones? And how ean one bear to think of 
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that Good Shepherd without giving up one’s life to follow | 


Him on His search ? 

“ When I was fifteen I was sent abroad,” pursued Mr. 
“Qur schoolmaster helped most of us to our 
was always ‘in communication 


Broome. 
settlement in life. He 
with parties able to introduce young gentlemen to suitable 


modes of life, according to individual tastes and position.’ | 


The negotiations for these introductions were always car- 
ried on quite privately, and nothing was known further 
than that so and so had got an appointment with a Gold 
Coast merchant, or such an one was going out to a farmer 
in Australia. But some of the boys got inklings from 
their own side of the transaction, and it used to be whis- 
pered that very smart sums were paid with some of them, 
and that the schoolmaster got a percentage. There was a 


kind of pride about those sums,” said Frederick Broome, | 


looking up with a sad, elderly smile for such a handsome 
young face. “ When one isto be got out of*the way, it 
sa kind of rank to be worth somebody’s while to give a 
good deal to get one out of the way.” 

What an outgoing into life! What influences to sur- 
round organizations peculiarly open to evil! For what 
@ass of people would they be who voluntarily put them- 


selves into contact with infamy, for sake of profit ? | 


What class of people are they who serve for mere hire in 
lazar-houses and dissecting-rooms? The free Christ-love 
ean touch and heal a leprosy without tainting itself, 
but the leprosy of Naaman goes with his gifts to Ge- 
hazi! 

“T think there were more pains taken in setting me out 
in life than most of the others,” Frederick went on. “I 
gathered an idea from many things that the schoolmaster 


was instructed to take special pains to get me placed out- | 
side the limits ef his ordinary ‘connection,’ and that his | 


profit did not depend wholly on the percentage of the 


premium. I presume I had to thank Mr. Halliwell for | 


that.” 

And as he paused, the slow step tottered overhead. 

He went on talking in a more desultory way, about his 
voyage out, and his office work in New York. The world 
had opened to him so. And albeit it had turned to him 


but its dreariest phases of travelling and boarding-house 


experience, still at its very barest table, he had seen 
feasts in which he had no share. He who has no bread, 
yearns to the half loaf of his neighbor. He, homeless, 
was not thrown before a mirage of homes not open to 
him, but most of the other homeless ones about him either 
had homes somewhere, or, at least, had had them. Sarah 
eould understand the sickness of heart that a few poor 
photographs or an occasional letter would bring to one 
who had not even so much or rather so little. Yet better 
the sigh of an awakened longing than the stagnation 
which did not even know what made it so dreary. The 
young man did not say anything of this kind of suffering, 
perhape he did not quite comprehend it himself, but 
Sarah could read it between the lines of such remarks as 
these: 


“T was very lonely, I did not seem able to settle down. | 


There seemed nothing tu settle to. I did not care for that 
kind of life, and there was no reason why I should try to 
care for it. I thought I might as well have more change 
and movement.” 

Poor heart, with no tendril safely struck before it was 
aware! Such have grievous temptation to go rolling 
hither and thither, not pausing to strike a tendril any- 
where; and, besides, they generally roll on stony ground 
that has no welcome for tendrils! 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


| And then the lad went on to speak of his wanderings 
jand adventures. He told them only in the driest and 
| plainest way, but there were names in the story which 
| strangely stirred Sarah Russell’s heart. Only names of 
rivers which no poet has ever sung—only names of places 
not yet glorified by any known heroism. Ah, but every 
thing in God’s world is sacred to some heart—everything 
bas some place in that boundless city of love, whose 


builder and maker is God. Some stranger’s careless 
| word thrills you and me, reader, as those musical names 
| thrilled Sarah Russell. A silence falls on us as we go 
|along the street—we have passed a notice announcing 
| when the next mail goes to Australia. Those mails took 
| letters from us once upon a time: those letters they will 
jtake never more. But perhaps it is not even a gentle 
| silence which falls upon us; perhaps we only speak to 
our companion the more kindly. Or, in an old prayer- 
| book, we come across a spray of maiden-hair, saved from 


a little bunch of flowers which was given us and taken, 
| oh, so tenderly, one summer morning, years and years 
| ago. The dried maiden-hair is yellow and withered—as 
withered as the passionate fancy of that temporal, earthly 
youth which is not the eternal childhood which beholds 
the faco of the Father in Heaven. The hands that gave 
| and took it have unclasped forever. They each do their 
| work, not very far apart, maybe, but they never touch. 
| They never stretch out to touch; and, therefore, they are 
| little likely to clasp again in that wide Heaven where only 
like will draw to like, out of all ages and peoples and 
tongues. Yet the lives are not the same as if the vain, 
passionate fancy had never been, and something erystal- 
| lized in them stirs at sight of the yellow maiden-hair in 


the old prayer-book. 

Sarah Russell gave no sign while the lad went through 
his narration; very likely he thought that, quite natur- 
ally, it was not very interesting to her. Just once or 
twice, perhaps, she did really find it hard to keep her 
| thoughts to the story before her. It was so strange that 
| a fact, a new human interest, should come to her from the 
very places where her prayers and thoughts went daily. 
Was it on their spiritual telegraph that this was sent her? 
She covld make no “answer” out of this. But Sarah 


Russell was always content to wait, assured that much 
that seems incongruous in the dense atmosphere of this 
life, will be seen as perfoct harmony in the better light of 
the life which is to come. She had a clear consciousness 


that many things have inner meanings, which give them 
inner relationships and inner fitness for their place, and 
jin this, even saw possible solutions of many of the old 


| mystic legends, wherein natural objects have beautiful 
Does not all mankind reach 


| and appropriate part. 
|after this, in emblematic art, and even in the lowly, 
fanciful language of flowers? Perhaps the spiritual 
signification of things will be a science in the spiritual 


world. 





| But in spite of all the dreamy hintings that would 
come and go across the boy’s story, Sarah caught enough 
of it to realize that it was somewhere in his wanderings 
that his purpose of returning to his grandfather's house 
had struck root and grown. He did not say much about 
| it, did not dwell on any longings or questionings that 
had led to it. It seemed to rise up suddenly, in the 
words uttered with a solemnity falling across his face 

“Something determined me to come to England, and to 











come here as soon as I possibly could.” 
And in all his further story of later wanderings, one 
| could trace the influencepf the mysterious “ something "— 
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the passive watching for an opportunity to obey it. Sarah 
asked no question, she knew that there might be an 
answer which could be given—she knew equally well that 
there might not. There are strange stars that appear in 
the sky of each of us; but some of us are looking down- 
ward and do not see; and some of us who see, do not fol- 
low. There are strange voices which whisper to each of 
us by night, only some of us never answer, “ Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth,” but go to sleep, convinced that 
it is really only Eli calling in his dotage. There are 
strange footsteps that draw near to the dwelling of each 
of us, but some of us, when we hear them, go out and shut 
our door. 

It: might have been an incident, or a word, or a sudden 
impulse in the secret soul, that had started him on his 
‘quest. Sarah asked no question, for she knew that which- 
ever it was, it was not what it seemed. As death is not 
what it seems, so neither is life. Sarah knew that much 
of her own history had been written by hands which had 
not been very visible among its pages. God shows results, 
He does not always display processes. A time comes 
when the fruit is meet to be gathered, and we may take 
it then, and do with it as we will. But let us not pursue 
the botany of “waste and ruin” among fruit blossoms, 
‘Great writers seldom care to tell the stories they mean to 
write. But there comes a time when we may hear the 
‘beginning of a story without risk of spoiling its end, be- 
cause the end is ended quite, as far as it relates to the 
brain whence it issues. We can tell some of the tragedies 
and comedies and mysteries of our lives, because our soul 
has cast them off, and folded them up to give away, as 
we bestow old garments. But the present must remain 
the thing we “scarcely tell to any”—nay, the thing we 
cannot tell—because we do not know it ourselves. It 
must first recede from us. In Heaven we shall find out 
many secrets. 

“Did you like life on the shores of the Mississippi?” 
asked Sarah, dreamily. 

“Yes,” he said. “I know it is wild and rough, and 
hard and low, often. But people are generally either 
really bad or really good. It does not pay much there to 
eeem what one is not. And character stands out there, 
and most people above a certain line of cultivation are 
characters and have histories. All the quarters of the 
world, and almost every form of breeding, will be repre- 
sented round one hotel table.” 

, *“I know,” said Sarah, “I know.” 

“You were never there?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “ I was never there.” 

“One gets hints of something one can hardly work out; 
‘at least, that I can’t work out yet,” the lad went on. 
“One feels them stirring and stirring when one comes 
4sack to the older civilizations. I’ve known men that had 
teen counted religious men in England or the old States 
—lI’ve seen their church-membership cards, and their good 
hooks—who have left off every form of godliness when 
tthey came there. And I’ve known others—not a great 
many, perhaps, but many—who have been sent out as 
scapegraces, that were breaking their families’ hearts, 
who have presently taken to all sorts of ways of trying to 
be good. ‘I wouldn’t go to church at home,’ one of them 
told me once; ‘but here I’d grow a downright devil if I 
didn’t. But when I write home and tell my mother I go, 
{ know she only thinks I say so because she’s too far off 
to find out the lie.’” 

“Oh, what a pity!” said Sarah. 

“Tt seems to me.” young Rroome continued, thought- 


| fully, “as if some people think they know all about life, 
| when they only know as little as they can hold between 
their finger and thumb. I’ve heard sermons and read 
tracts that I don’t think could have been written if thei: 
authors had heard some stories and seen some death-beds 
that I have heard and seen.” 
“Perhaps not,” Sarah admitted. “You see no man 
Nobody can know 
everything, and therefore he is the wisest man who is 


was, is, or ever will be infallible. 


always@onscious that on every point there is surely much 
beyond his present knowledge or experience. Oh, what 
a miserable thing it would be to come to the end of one’s 
pasture, and no more growing! One would have only 

grown fat and flourishing to be starved at last. But | 
dare say you read most of the tracts and sermons you 
refer to before you heard the histories and saw the death 

| beds 7” 

| “Yes, indeed,” Frederick with his 
| haughty face, “I have had no patience to read them 
| since.” 

| “I know that many such are very hard and narrow,” 
said Sarah, “ very, very different to the good news which 
| Jesus brought of our Father in Heaven. And we need 
| not trouble ourselves at all about them, for it is as little 
| children that we must enter into the Kingdom, and no 
But 
having said all this, I must go on to say that, if you read 
| them again by the light of your larger experience, you 
| would find something new about perhaps even the very 

hardest and narrowest of them—very darkly hidden per 

haps under very conventional phrases, maybe not at all 
| understood by the writers. But you would see it—unless 
indeed your experience had been as vain as that of that 

| royal race who ‘forgot nothing and remembered noth [ 
ing. 
} “Ah, but we know what the writers meant themselves,” 
| Frederick answered, “and we must take them at their 





said Broome, 


| little child could understand or learn from them. 


oo” 


” 


own meaning. 
“ Must we?” said Sarah. 
| sure what they did mean? 
| meaning every ten years, and many words have different 
shades of meaning for different individuals. I know my- 
self that I have a habit of saying, ‘I have a right to do 
so and so,’ where most people would say, ‘It is my duty 
to do so and so.” Secondly, I think meaning never ends 
The greater the work, the more new meanings will always 
keep sprouting from it. A thought is written, a poem is 
sung, and then years after another thought is born, an 
other poem is sung, and this enters into relation with the 
other, and the two are not the same as either would be 
alone. If any word is alive, it is like life; the individual! 
| enters identity a child, even then in a relationship which 
| he does not yet realize, that of a son, then he becomes 
brother, a friend, a husband, a father, a citizen, a cosmo 
politan—always the same individual, yet always different 
and each growth not destroying, but developing and al 
sorbing the previous growths. But I am speaking this 
of vital words, and I know quite well that many of the 
tracts and sermons you speak of are not these, and that 
the very utmost you can expect of them is to see upon 
them a reflection of any growing thought or expe 
rience of your own, rather than a response from within 
them.” 

“Well,” said he, “I will say that all the religion that 
is left me—no, not that, I never had any more—is thot 
there is a Deity, who sees deeper than men, and judges 
differently, and that all we have to do is to live as well a> 


“First, how can we be quite 
Language gets new shades of 
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THE STOI 


we can in obedience to the laws written by nature on the 
face of society.” 

Sarah looked grave, but she only said: “If we live up 
to the light we have, however dim it be, we may be sure 
it will increase.” 
sequence, “T wonder what made you defer coming here 


Then she asked, with apparent incon 
till New Year’s Day?” 

Perhaps it was the abruptness of the remark which dis- 
eoneerted the young man, as he answered, rather discon- 
bs ‘tedly, “Oh, many things—it was a date which—hbe- 

ides I thought Mr. Halliwell might feel more—I thought 
if he was ever likely to think of me, it was then—and it 
would make it easier, perhaps.” 

“You thought he might have longed for you,” said 
Sarah, very quietly. “And be sure he has, although he 
has spurned younow. Many hearts long for what they 
spurn, because they don’t understand. But God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things.” 

{nd then there was a silence, till Sarah returned to 

his stories of travel, by asking: “Did you keep your 
health well while you were on the shores of the Missis- 
sippi? One always associates that region with fever and 
ague. 
“T had 
Whilst I was at 
Cape Girardeau, the cholera broke out there, and I was 
taken ill, but I eseaped. People died off in flocks. It 
was awful, but very different to what is written in many 
; yet I 
then: I'd only never thoaght enough on the matter to 
yntradict what I was told!” 


“T was very fortunate,” answered the youth. 
two or three chills, but very slight. 


books don’t think I believed in a God at all till 


And then Mrs. Stone and the servant came with their 
| ibles. 


That night Sarah read the fifth chapter of Matthew's 





(iospel, and offered up Jesus’ own prayer to “ Our Fath 
That was all. 

She bade her unexpected guest “ good-night” at the 
loor of the spare room. It stood open—the candles on 
e toilet-table letting out a glow of soft brightness from 
s rosy curtains. 


The warm light fell on the lad’s face 
as he glanced toward it, and to Sars 





1's soul it seemed to 
bring out there a picture of a whitewashed “ hotel” room, 
sparely set with cheap, jerky, American furniture, and 
with something stretched out, long and still, on the bed. 
He had been talking of the fatal pestilence at Cape 
(irardeau; perhaps he remembered some such death 
scene, as he gazed at the warm snuggery waiting to wel 
come him. 

He went in, and he went round the room and looked at 
the pictures. Then he took up the Bible which Tibbie 
h she 
He looked at them again, holding the 
hook close to the candle. 


} 


1 taken up, and looked at the initials over whi 
had wondered. 





There was no mistake about 
them; they were were certainly— 

‘3. De 

“Well, it is a curious coincidence,” he said to himself, 
lying down the book ; “ but that is all. 
* quite different.” 


The handwriting 


“It is almost a pity that prayer is nothing,” he said, to 
mself, standing still in the midst of his bed-room. “ It 
was nol quite easy to believe that, either, while that little 
lady was saying ‘Our Father.’ I used to pray ‘God 
bless’ the old schoolmaster and his wife, whom I wanted 
to curse, and now it is no use saying, ‘God bless this 
lady.’ I think I’ll do it, though, and let it take its 
chance— 


“* Please, God, bless Miss Sarah Russell.’” 


,Y-TELLER. 


Catching colds and letting them go anyhow. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“* You've helped me more than I’ve helped you 
I hope there’s some kind soul to do 
As much for Max,’ she said.” 








ANON. 
fPXUERE is a glad sense, as well as a painful one, im 
[ which we “know not what we do.” We speak a few 
kind words to a stranger, that is all, but perhaps our 
cheery greeting gives his failing heart a fillip which saves 
We give 


a little friendly advice, a mere hint about diet or dress, 


| the coroner from holding an inquest over him. 


but it may save a life from decrepitude and many lives 
jfrom bereavement. Sometimes, however, circumstance 
reveals how much depended upom us, and what dire 
misery would have resulted had we failed in what pre- 
sented itself as only a very slight and unobligatory 
duty. 

When Frederick Broome joined his hostess at the 
breakfast-table, his face had a sickly pallor, and his eyes 
were heavy and dark. 


“Tt was only a headache,” he said, “he often had 
and perhaps he had caught a little 


It was nothing.” 


| severe headaches ; 
| cold. 

Sarah was quite willing to believe it was not much. 

Sut directly after breakfast, she sent him back to his bed- 

room, and made him stay there in quiet and darkness. 
But when, as the day wore on, he grew no better, and 
Sarah began to suspect the appearance of other symptoms, 
to w hjch her experience was not wholly a stranger, she 
took alarm, the more from his answers to a few pertinent 
questions she put. 

He owned that he had not felt well for some days, that 
he had had shivers and a sore throat, but persisted that 
these could have nothing to do with the present attack, 
because “he had felt nothing of them all New Year's 
Day.” 


But Sarah better understood how mental excitement 


} 


ean suspend physical, and she said nothing,. but she sent 
for a doctor. 


The physician spoke cheerily to the patient, but Sarah 





had seen many physicians in many sick-rooms, and could 
recognize the cheerfulness within, which means a very 
grave face outside the door. 


“Ts the 








young gentleman any relation of yours, 
madam?” he asked, kindly, as they descended together 
to the dining-room. 


‘No,” said Sarah. “ We both travelled together from 
America, and he is now on a visit to me.” 

“Dear me!” the doctor said. “Then I suppose he has 
no home near, nor could I advise his removal if he had. 
But you must send for his friends. 


of typhoid fever.” 


This is the beginning 
“There are no friends to be sent for,” said Sarah, 
I will do 


simply. “You must give me all directions; 
whatever can be done.” 

‘It is rather hard for you,” said the doctor. “ Typhoid 
fever is one of the most anxious and trying of illnesses. 
And this patient is in a low state to begin with. Do I 
understand he has been living alone?” 

“Yes; travelling about alone,” 

Worse still. 


Sarah answered. 

I quite understand,” said the doctor. 
“Been taking things as they came, fancying nothing 
mattered. Eating anything, forgetting meals sometimes. 
Worried 
and excited a little, too, perhaps?” This was put inter- 
rogatively. 


“ Probably,” was all Sarah would admit. 


tee 


: said zx 
Pn oe 
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“ Well, we must do our best,” said the doctor, adding 
significantly : “ It will mostly depend on the nursing.” 

Next day Frederick Broome was only half-conscious 
and quite incoherent. 

Sarah quietly made her preparations. Her mind was 
always at home. She knew her way—this way as well as 
others. She had trodden it before, over and over again, 
and had sometimes returned rejoicing with the prey she 
had “taken from the mighty,” and had sometimes re- 
turned alone, still rejoicing, because the victory had been 
gained on the other side. Better the resurrection of 
Jesus, than the resurrection of the daughter of Jairus or 
the son of the widow of Nain. 

Sarah had her sick-room dresses, cheerful, subdued 
washing stuffs, which were always put away with fresh 


cambric frills tacked about the throat and wrists. She | 


put one on, and then she cleared away the curtains of the 
bed, and the drapery of the toilet-table. And then she 
was ready. 

She would be the nurse, and Mrs. Stone only the relief- 
guard, who sat in the sick-room, while she took half an 
hour’s brisk walk about the Hallowgate, and again in the 
early morning bours, when the patient was quietest, and 
Sarah stole away for a short sound repose in her own 
chamber. 

“ When there is illness in the house I can get as much 
rest in two or three hours as I do in whole nights at other 
times,” she said. “I seem to go so far away in my sleep 
at those times. It is as different from other sleep gs a 
rest on a mountain-top is from a mere walk in the park.” 

She wrote to Tibbie, telling her that there was fever in 
the Hallowgate, and that there was no necessity for her 
coming there, and asked her to deliver the same warning 
to Jane, who might prefer to receive even the information 
indirectly. 

Tibbie arrived the next day, and as she happened to 
come up just as Sarah started for her half-hour’s walk, 
they went away together. 

Sarah did not tell Tibbie everything; she kept in view 


the time when Tibbie and young Broome might meet the | 


more easily for a little reservation. We must keep a per- 
fect friendship for each of our friends. It was quite 
enough to tell Tibbie that she had made acquaintance 
with the lad on the steamer, that he had visited her, and 
that she had invited him to spend a few days under her 
roof, seeing he was a lonely stranger in London, and that 
at a time of year when loneliness is particularly trying. 

“ And this fever is the angel you have entertained with 
the stranger,” was Tibbie’s “ queer” remark. 

“Very likely,” was Sarah’s calm response; “true angels 
come in dark disguise at first, sometimes. It is only the 
dense atmosphere of this earth closing round their glory. 
They penetrate it by and by.” 

“T’m not afraid of the fever for myself,” said Tibbie. 
“T face fevers every day in my ‘courts and alleys,’ as 
Jane calls them. I would offer to come and help you to 
nurse, only I have never nursed anybody in all my life. 
I seem to make sick people worse, so I always clear my- 
self out of the way. I know other people who do the 
same thing, but who don’t clear themselves out of the 


way. But I do want to do something to help you. I} 


don’t care a bit for this boy. I know it is a very touch- 
ing story, poor fellow, but while hundreds of people have 
to die'in hotels and hospitals, he might just as well have 
been one of them. But let me do something to help you. 


er P 
| with you. Invest in many ways, and then one does not 


} lose all. There’s no knowing which bit of bread may 
| 


turn up after many days.’ 
Sarah did not shrink from this strange form of sym 
| pathy. The theory was hard and comfortless, the practi- 
| cal wish was right—the flower was sweet, though the bud 
was green and sour. 

“Will you go and call upon some poor people that I 

have been helping lately?” she said; “some of your own 
| poor people” (and she named the family with the para- 
| lyzed lodger); “and will you go to see Jane for me, as 
well as for yourself? You generally go once a-week now; 
80 go twice.” 
| Tibbie made a grimace. “I'm like Naaman when he 
| had the leprory,” she said; “the easy things are the hard 
ones to me.” 
| “Go and do them, and your heart will grow like the 
| heart of a little child.” 
} “Well, I'll go to see the poor people,” said Tibbie; 
| “that I can quite promise. About Jane, I won't promise; 
but I’ve no doubt I shall be like the bad-behaved son in 
| the parable, who ‘afterward repented and went.’ But it 
} will be done all for your sake, Sarah, remember. Don't 
| imagine it is sanctified by any higher motive.” 

Sarah smiled. She said nothing, but thought within 

herself that some who are called to inherit the kingdom, 
| beeause they have fed and clothed and visited the King 
| thereof, know not that they have done so till He tells 
them. 

“And there is something else,” she added. “Buy a 
little bunch of flowers every Saturday, and let Mr. Halli- 
well’s housekeeper take it up to him. You see, if my 
patient were in great straits, I might forget, or I might 
send up infection too. Poor old man!” 

Tibbie’s face had two swift changes—a hardening and 
}a softening. They both faded swiftly, but perhaps a lit- 
| tle of the softening stayed. 

“T will do it,” she said, as she parted from Sarah. “I 
| will certainly remember it.” 

Tibbie was really better than her word, and went to see 
| Jane that evening. If she acted from a very outward 
}and inferior motive, she certainly got very dubious re 
| ward. Let us hope the higher blessing was but reserved 

till the higher motive should be revealed. 

Jane wished Sarah would see that her own flesh and 
blood should have the first claim upon her. She was 

| sure she had bad enough headaches and fits of depression, 
and each ought to look after their own. Then Sarah 

would be taking the fever, and expecting other people to 
look after her. Well, at any rate, she could not, being an 
|invalid herself. Did Tibbie think typhoid wae infec- 
|tious? She wondered if Sarah had made a will, and to 
| whom she had left her money. For her part, she thought 
riches had wings and flew away, and were only fit for 
|moth and rust to corrupt, and if she only had another 
two hundred a-year, she would ask no more, for then she 


| would be able to winter in Florence or the south of 
| France. 


| Poor Tibbie crept home, as she herself put it, “ pos- 
sessed with a devil.” 

Meanwhile, Sarah carefully spared herself as much as 
she could through the early stages of her visitor’s illness. 
| She knew that a time would come when its necessities 
would demand sacrifices which she could ask from nobody 
| but herself, and for which, therefore, she must husband 


I think you are throwing yourself away; but if you will, | her strength. 


you must, and somehow I'd like to throw a bit of myself | 


He was only conscious for a few minutes at a time 
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‘now; long enough to just say some saddening words, not 


long enough to receive a cheering answer. 

He would lie very quiet sometimes. At others, he was 
restless and delirious, murmuring names and broken ideas 
which thrilled through Sarah's tender woman-heart. 

It is not to be supposed that such a woman as this, 
sitting silent hour after hour, by what might so soon be a 
dying-bed, did not cast many a thought “ before and after.” 
Jane wrote her a ‘letter (which she begged her not to 
answer, one never knew how subtle infection was!) in 
which she “ventured to remind Sarah of her responsi- 
bility in endeavoring to obtain some assuring and satis- 
factory expression of belief from a soul so soon to be 
launched into the dark ocean of eternity.” That letter 
gave Sarah an hour’s acute pain; not fur Frederick, but 
for Jane! Poor Jane, did she really mean to launch her- 
self in such a leaky boat as any “expression of belief?” 

Of theology, but a very little is written, and what is 
written is generally dead, being severed from the love 
which should be its root, by being spoken in discussion, 
or put dogmatically, er preached in “ strife and conten- 
tion.” It is written by men in the prime of life, whose 
mothers have long been dead, whe have yet no little chil- 


dren in Heaven, whe have forgotten that Jesus did not | 


teach a creed, but a prayer, and did not find the type of a 
saint in a Doctor of Divinity, but in a little child. There 
is another theology, which is seldom written; which 
grows in the meditations of quiet women watching in 
sick-rooms; in the glad dream of the young mother with 
her baby at her breast; in the bold, unshrinking thought 
of:those who work for the Lord in dark places; in those 
martyred lives that look up steadfastly into Heaven and 
see the glory of God. It may be that this theology has 
most to do with the spiritual life after all: when we are 
in great soul-stress, we fall back upon the twenty-third 
Psalm, and the Sermon on the Mount, and Jesus’ last 
talk with His disciples. We do not say the catechism 
with our last breath, but only “Into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” The greatest divine returns to the 
babe’s prayer and the babe’s hymn. The spoken theology 
silent 





is the varying class-book of the noisy school; 
theology is the hushing of the child upon the Father's 
breast. 

Sarah sat by that sad sick-bed, and said to heraelf that 
the Father knew all about it—the Father who wastes 
nothing, not even a ¢ingle leaf. It was not for her to 
puzzle, it was for her'to trust. It was not for her to ask 
why some lives were so full, 80 overflowing with love, 
while this poor life had had no endearment save that poor 
mad woman’s one crazed caress. It was only for her to 


give it all the love she could, and to be assured that this 
| cireumstances, could now only be a vain remorse or a false 


outcast life was as precious in God’s sight as that of any 
cherished heir. It was not for her to question God’s 
dealings. It was for her not to judge them unworthily, 
bat to lift her heart to the glorious faith that they must 
be for the best of each and all. 

There was one name which came constantly into the 


| 
lad’s ravings—a name he had not named when he narrated 


his history, a name which made Sarah’s brow to flush, 
and her heart to swell. 

“Denison.” “John Denison.” “Syme Denison.” 

“T will do what you tell me, Denison, of course I will, 
when you have been so kind to me.” 

And Sarah leaned back in her chair, and thanked God 
for the unknown cup of cold water which had been given 
aad received in some wild town onthe Mississippi. Did 
aot Jesus say that such should in nowise lose its reward ? 
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| And if the King takes the kindness done to another as 
| done to Himself, may He not take the gratitude and 
loving service which it evokes as also paid to Him? Ii 
| this starved heart had been so ready to do the bidding of 
} a man who had been kind, would it not be as ready to do 
| the bidding ef God if it knew how kind He is? Is not 
thankfulness for the crumb but a narrow thanksgiving 
| for the harvest field? How could Frederick Broome un 
| derstand what the word “Father” means? We learn 
heavenly things from earthly types, and Frederick 
Broome’s sole type of providing care had been one from 
| which he could at best make out but a cold and distant 
Deity, who gave food and clothing and discipline, but no 
smile, no shelter, no love. But would a father spurn his 
children, beeause in foreign lands false teachers had 
taught them that he was a stranger? “If ye then, being 
| evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 


how much more shall your Father which is in Heaven 
give good things to them that ask Him!” And what is 
asking? Mast it always be a prayer in words? May it 
not be also the eager grasping of the first mortal shadow 
of the Immortal Love? Said not Paul, “If haply they 
might feel after Him ?” 

“ John Syme Denison.” 
bring her the name that she had not heard for years and 


Strange that this waif should 


| years, and that she never breathed except in her prayers, 
and, oh, those prayers of Sarah Russell’s went on all day 


long! She might never hear any more. This poor 





clouded brain might only clear beyond her questionings. 
Never mind. From that lost life—one of those sad, 
divided lives, one-half of which seems able to rise so 
high, and one-half to be drawn to the very lowest depth 
there had come to her a token from the upper half. He 
had been kind! “God bless him,” she said in her heart 
‘he was never anything but kind to me, and all that is 
Some people cannot be injured. The smitten cheek 
only blushes; the broken heart only pours forth treasures : 
] 


le 


happiest in my life would not have been without him.” 


the lonely life goes into the very heart of God. But let 
us take the more care lest we injure. In the next world 
we shall have to see the martyrs’ crowns that we have 
made. 

The darkest days came presently to the sick-room. 
One way or the other, it would be over soon. Sarah never 
left the bedside now, except for five minutes’ breath of 
air at the staircase window that faced the sunset. 

Should she let Mr. Halliwell know that his grandson 


was still under his roof, wrestling on the very edge of 


| life? She decided no. It was too late for the poor boy 


himself to derive any comfort from his grandfather's re- 
cognition. And such recognition, if obtained under such 


satisfaction to the old man. Sarah did not have much 
faith in death-bed reconciliations—new pieces of cloth 


patched on old garments. Perhaps it was because Death 


itself never seemed to her such an ending and putting far 





away as it does to some people. 
The doctor came and went. “One can never predicate 


in this disease,” he said. “But we must be prepared. 





You must be ready for a shock; he may go in a moment 


at last.” 
| 


“ Miss Sarah’ll go and kill herself,” sobbed Mrs. Stone, 
“a-doing everything that his own mother could for a 
poor cretur that’s as helpless and as senseless as a babe 
new born. And that poor paralytic’s gone at last, Miss 
Tibbie says, dead and buried all of a suddent, as they do 
with poor folks. And his name were Smith; leastways 


ur 
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that was all the name they knew. Miss Sarah won't 
come out of Mr. Broome’s room, though she'll let me help 
her. She’s afraid of his being taken while she’s away. 
Tf angels come for sick folk, as they say, I reckon they 
might take Miss Sarah for one of theirselves. I'd never 
want no better angel than Miss Sarah myself. I'd be 
clean seared at better ones. They say that poor paralytic 
said something about his wife just afore he went. They'd 
never heard anything of her before. Ah, I reckon there’s 
a many who thinks things they don’t name. I 
shouldn’t wonder but my poor man was sorry about me 
I hope he made sure I'd forgive him—if 


0 


‘in his heart. 
there was anything to forgive. 
giving among each other somehow. 
Ske have got a kind of look inside her 


3ut I can’t make 
out Miss Sarah. 
face that’s something like the sunset on the outside of it. 
She’s that bright; and yet she’s never left that room for 
four days, nor put her head on anything softer than a 
sofy pillow.” 


Ah, but it is not on down couches and in the soft places | 
of life that we dream of a ladder set up on the earth, and | 


the top of it reaching to Heaven, and the angels of the 


Lord ascending and descending on it, and the Lord God | 


standing above it. 

The broad sunny river flows restlessly ; the great lakes 
in the level lands of the West are sometimes as stormy as 
any sea, but where the mountains rise highest and 
steepest, there, there is the “ still water.” 

(To be continued.) 


LITTLE MIDGE. 
CHAPTER I. 


HE giant intellect was overthrown; and great as had 


been the height to which it had attained, so great 

was its fall. 
ble reverance al! that is noble, great and good, now, bow- 
ing in abject helplessness to his inscrutable doom, lay 
prostrate, a thing to pity and shudder over. 

What had brought him Vice—love—pas- 
sion—intemperance—overwork ? 
the faithlessness of 
fate! 

The iron gates were flung wide open to receive him. 


so low? 
The malice of man- 
Oh, horrible 


woman ? horrible, 


Had not every gate- 
millionaire, of the saint as well as the sinner—opened 
wide at his appreach? Had—yes; 
opened for him—opened silently, and he entered. 

He was a great man still—great even in his abject 


abasement; all proper respect therefore was shown him. | 


The master of the house stood on the threshold to receive 
his guest, and bowed low before him his uncovered head, 
not daring to lool 
that was so marred 
Along the dim 
mufiled tread ; 


~so terrible. 


sight of him—no eager whisper cireulating his name— 
utter silence around him. 

Sounds, indeed, there were in the great house so full of 
pain and misery; but the walls were thick, and, like the 
grave, they guarded well their secret. 

They gave him a room to himself, and light and air— 


the only things left to himi of a life that had been so | 


beautiful. And even these were his no longer, for the 
tortured soul could neither see nor feel them. 
The good will always reverence what is great, and feel 


for what was great. Dr. Ferguson was a good map— 
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I reckon we al] want for- 


He, before whom had bowed in hum- | 


that of the prince as well as the | 


now one door only | 


k into the face that had been so glorious, 


vaulted passages. re-echoing to each | 


no eager crowd pressing forward to catch 





how, then, could he look at that other man, so great once, 
80 fallen now, without both awe and pity ? 

The case had. been pronounced a hopeless one. The 
patient was not violent, not outwardly at least, though 
there was something of the wild beast about him—in the 
red glare of his eye; in the limbs that grovelled and 
crouched, as if the right were theirs no longer to stand 
upright upon God’s beautiful earth ; in the sharp, sudden 
ery that alone broke the dreary silence in which he lived. 

The keepers were half afraid of him—afraid to meet his 
eye, to enter his Jair. If the doctor feared anything, it 
was to betray to the man who was so infinitely greater 

than himself the pity that he felt for him. For spite of 
| all his care, and the skill that was little less than miracu- 
| lous, the case grew more hopeless day by day. Day by 
| day the maniac’s cheek grew more hollow, his eye mere 
| sunk; the frame, once erect and strong as that of Her- 
| cules, more gaunt and shrunk and bent. Yet he did not 
he was not ill; and if he suffered, it was in 





| sicken ; 
silence. 
Had he not once been great—so great—force, the tri- 
umph of the many over the one, would have compelled 
obedience to the rules of the house. His rags would have 
been taken from him; the long bright hair with which 
woman fingers had so rapturously toyed, now tangled inte 
a hideous mass, would have been cut and combed; the 
| food, from which the gnashing teeth turned in loathing 
| would have been forced between them to prolong life, and 
| such a life! 
“Why, if the man starves he'll die, won’t he?” quoth 
She had sat dower 


| good, simple Mrs. Ferguson one day. 
very hungry to dinner, and felt all the better for two juicy 
slices of roast beef. Not understanding how any one, 


even a madman, could refuse good, wholesome food, she 
had heard with horror that the patient who paid so hand 
somely had actually not tasted anything for two days. 
“Shouldn't you make him eat, my dear?” 

es and troubled. To hia care 


| had been committed the stricken life; his duty it was to 


The doctor looked anxiou 


| prolong it to the uttermost—but how? Must he use force? 
have the man, so grand still even in his dire humiliation, 
seized, bound, held down, grappled with, like some com- 
hance there was—the last. 
It might be 


than half, we read is false; 


mon malefactor? One other « 
He had heard of its having once been tried. 
a mere tale; half, nay more 
but it was a chance, and he would try it. 

Dr. Ferguson had a little daughter. Such a Uittl 
daughter, such a wee specimen of humanity was she, that 
| her friends had christened her Midge, and then, as if in 
very mockery, added the word /ittle to the sobriquet. 

Now little Midge was no stranger to papa’s poor peo- 
ple; nearly all of them she knew, some of them she loved. 
She was quite familiar with their ways, too, and not a bit 
afraid of them—no, not even when they made big eyes at 
her, or glared out at her from behind their iron bars, 
calling her by name as she wandered among her flowers. 
So when papa, looking careworn and troubled, found her 


| softly if she would go with him 


| ont, and asked her very 
| to see a poor man who was so bad that he would certainly 
ld be done to help him, she 
she understood him per 
for though the weest of 


| die unless something cor 
| gravely nodded her head, as if 
| fectly, which no doubt she did; 
wee women, she was mighty wise, having already learned 
| ever so much from—experience. 

“Do you remember, darling, how you got old Parker to 
made you cry? and how you 


| give up swearing, because it 
coaxed old Mrs. Maccleby int 


changing her stockings?” 
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“Am I to make your poor man change his stockings, 


papa 


This victory over the stockings had been the hardest | 


won, and therefore the most glorious of our heroine’s life. 
And she now put on a look of determination that said, 
plainer than words, “I'll do it again, if I must.” 

The doctor smiled; his little girl could always make 
him smile, however full his heart might be of care and 
trouble. He did’ not say what was expected of her; he 
cnly told her what he had read of a poor maniae who had 
bved a little child; and this had made him think of her 
is his last hope. 

“ Will you come, dear?” 

He held out his hand; 
and skipping at his side, until all at once she darted off, 


she took it, and went dancing 


ind then back again, a half-open rose in her eager grasp. 

“T thought he might like it, papa, you know; they 
sometimes do.” 

She always called papa’s poor people they ; for her the) 
constituted a distinct world, apart from that other world 
that lay beyond the gates, and of which she knew as yet 
so little. 

Midge was not the doctor's only child; 
because there were many other little ones that he loved 


but it was not 


her less. On the contrary, as, where there are many, we 
naturally single out the one, Midge was papa’s pet and 
his constant ecompani n—naturally enough, for she loved 
is poor people, and his flowers, and himself, oh, so 
learly ! 

It is terrible to see those we love exposed to danger; i 
} 


is more terrible still when we ourselves expose them to 


that danger. 
Hand in hand and silent, because both deep in thought, 
the little 


Silently they passed 


fingers clinging 





hey walked on toget! 
tightly about the man’s big thumb, 
ong the dim, echoing passages till they stopped before 
a certain door. Very pale the father’s face had grown 
by this time, and even over that of the young child a 
shadow of awe had stolen. 

A man paced up and down, mounting guard. 

“T’ve brought my little girl, Rodgers; I thought the 
ight of her might do him good.’ 

The man started, and looked from father to child ir 
He knew that Miss Mary went in and 


blank amazement. 
out among the poor patients, and did more good with her 





pretty baby ways than he or his whole staff put togetl 
But for her to enter that room—to look upon that mar 


He’s worse than ever this after 


“Tt'll never do, sir. 
noon, and jooks dreadful.” 

A wild sound—half moan, half howl—the irrepressible 
ery of mingled rage, anguish and despair, falling drear 
and desolate en the shuddering ear! The strong hand 
tightened its hold of the small fingers, fluttering as if to get 
free; the doctor turned his looks down upon the wistful, 
- 





eager face, 

“You are not frightened, darling ?” 

“No, papa.” 

A pause—a silence within as without. Father and 

hild were looking into each other’s eyes. 

“You will go in, dear, alone?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

Then the doctor opened the door, the child passed in 
alone; and the father’s hand closed the d behind 
her. 

The half-oper 


| 
might arouse the man’s 


Too well he kr 


He knew that it must be so. 
pale, anxious face peering in 
suspicions and excite hi 
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| first; not even the child’s receding footsteps, for they fell 
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danger to which the little one was exposed; but in her 


| lay his last hope, and God would take care of her. 





The strong hand, nerved to calm, lay ready at the doer ; 


the straining ear was schooled to listen. No sound at 


| inaudible in that padded room. 


| him? 


A life-long agany in one brief moment of suspense, 
then a sharp, sudden cry. Not a call for help; but the 
involuntary cry of pain, grief or fear. Had he, against 
whom it had seemed a sacrilege to use violence, now used 
it against the little helpless child who had come to save 
Had he, with his lost greatness, lost, too, every 
spark of humanity, becoming something lower than the 
beasts ' 
The door was burst open; doctor and keeper both stood 
in the room. No regard for the man’s feelings now! He 
should be seized, bound, fettered. No matter what be- 
came of him if he had hurt the child. 

* Midge ittle Midge!” And the child sprang to her 
father’s arms, her own about his neck. 

‘Oh, papa, it has stung me. It hurts me so; and—and 
t has left its sting in, and will die; mamma told me it 





" 1. Poor little bee!” 


And that was all! It was the sting of the bee, and not 
the gripe of the maniac, that had called forth that piteous 


Never mind, darling. I will take you to mamma.” 


So the child was carried out, and transferred from the 





father’s to the mother’s The bee that had se 


nded the little crawled 





cruelly w way to die, and 


the half-open rose lad at the madman’s feet, his eye down- 


bent upon it. : 


CHAPTER IL 
j me wound healed—the 


Were the next few days to bring no other change? 


bee dead—the rose withered ! 


Was the doctor’s last attempt to save the doomed life to 


tf 


On the day following the events above re 


have no better resu 
wded, Midge 
isked papa if she might black man’s 


room to look for the bee. ‘ it mx lie, papa, you 





now, wouldn't it be much ut among 


the flowers than in a dark, ugly hole?” 
It was seldom the father said “ No” to his little daugh- 
ter’s “ May I He certainly did not in the present in- 


2, So she went to look for the bee: and no way 





bashed by the w 1 looks of the maniac, who stood 


presse i up against the wall, his arms tossed above his 
head, shrinking and cowering like some caged angry 


Iked straight up to him, and flushing and 











Y ting. because feeling rather shy and so very much in 
earnest, she said: “ Will vou come and help me look for 
the he I want to find ind carry it out to the 
fi we 
Yesterd stun 1,” interrupted the man, with 
gl erness, loc down at her where she stood, 
‘ hel } + 7 maa evec lost } f thei 
l ri wih that the great, mad eve t hall thei 





He had not for 





reeness before they reached her face. 





gotten what he had seen and heard. 


‘Tt did hurt very much ”“—looking down, self | itying, 
at the mite of a hand so lovinglv swafhed and bandaged 
“but it’s quite well now, and the poor bee will die— 


e and look for it. 





mamma says so—and papa let me c¢ 
It was in the rose I brought you yesterday.” 
The rose she had brought him! How often had roses 


been brought to him before—placed in his buttonhole; 
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laid at his feet; given in exchange for a smile, a jewel, a | lessly on its hinges, and skipping up to the distant corner 
box at the opera, a kiss of the little hand that offered it. where he cowered and brooded the long hideous hours 
Roses as well as laurels fall.to:the share of the great; and | through, she would laugh up in his face and pluck him 
the eager hand, outstretched ‘to grasp the ome, too often | by the hand, dancing about it, and leading him on, as 
allows the other to be placed in it instead. Fame and she had done that first day, to light, and air, and free 
love! Both his once—beth lost tohim now. Was it of | dom. But not always was he obedient to her child’s will. 
the lost love and its summer roses he thought, as his soft- | If his hands were folded high up on his broad breast, she 











ened glance fell on the young child’s upturned face ? 

* Won't you help me?” 

He did not answer—he was thinking, thinking deeply. 
In the room so carefully examined, so carefully padded, 
there were no cracks or crannies, no crevice even, where 


a poor little bee that felt thoroughly ashamed of itself | 


could creep away to hide. Midge’s ‘protégé, therefore, 
was soon found, and secured in-a large leaf brought for 
the purpose. Then Midge held out her hand to the black 
man, who seemed to have forgotten her presence. 

lke to 


“You would 
wouldn't you?” 


He certainly did not give her hie hand, yet her wee 


fingers had soon closed about it, and she was quietly lead- 
ing him toward the door. 
“Won't you put on a hat? 
The fashionable chimney-pot screening the wild head, 
the sinister brow, the darkling eyes! When had he last 


Papa always does.” 


worn one? 


lanl 
locks, 


envious rival, the doting woman, 


genius, perfumed calm eagle glance, and stately 
bearing. Would the 
have recognized him now? 

Thinking, thinking deeply still, he allowed himself to 
be Ied on; the guiding impulse of those weak clinging 
fingers more resistless than the iron hand of force; for 
who would have the heart to shake it off? 

Step by step she led him on to the door, which seemed 
to open of itself to set him free, and out into the corridor. 

Three men stood the doctor and two keepers 
hidden by the angle of the wall. Her eyes bent wistfully 
on the big leaf gathered up into her wounded hand, little 
Midge passed them by unnoticed. 

Did the woman’s tender instinct tell her that they must 


there: 


be passed unseen? that clinging to the poor pale hand, | 


she must draw him silently on, nearer to herself, farther 
from those who were his judges and his jailors? 


When would he awake from the fit of abstraction into | 


which he had been thrown by her rose and sweet child’s 
face? A rush of air blowing about his uncovered head, 
the deadly faintness that seizes on the frame exhausted 
by long confinement. He looked up and around him. 
That sea of vivid noonday light, that blowing fresh ex- 
ultant breeze; light and air, and no escape from either 


now! The glories of Nature around him; and he who 


had worshipped her instead of God drew a deep gasping | 


breath, reeled, and sank to his knees. 


The child was on her knees, too. She had found the 


bush from which the rose had been gathered, and very | 


gently she laid the bee down among its leaves. 

The bee found and carried off, there was no reason why 
little Midge should again visit the dark, bare room, about 
whose hushed walls hung an’atmosphere of gloom and ter- 


ror. But children have their whims as well as their elders, | 


and Midge evidenvly took a particular interest in the black 
man (she only called him so because of his black, scowl- 
ing looks, for his eyes were as blue as hers, and the | 
tangled mane, had it been less tangled, would have been 
almost as bright); and scarce a day passed but she would 
get Rodgers to open the door, that swurg back so noise- 


see it put back on the flowers, | 


Walking down Piccadilly, the handsome | 
dandy almost as mueh run after for his beauty as his | 


could not reach them, If he scowled upon her when she 
smiled, the smiles would die away, and she would pout 
and blush and grow shy; and sometimes, in very shame, 
| hide away her face on his knee. 

One day when he sat on the leathern seat fastened to 
the wall, his head dropped back against it, his eyes fixed 
and despairing, finding his look more sad than fieree, and 
hearing how he muttered to himself, she clambered up to 
his side, and asked him eagerly if he were telling himself 
} a story. Nurse sometimes told her stories, and papa; but 
they hadn’t much time. Papa had told her such a pretty 
| story that morning. _ Then seeing that the great eyes had 
j turned from vacancy to her face, she nestled up closer, 

and getting within the shelter of his arm, her fingers 
straying about his, her bright hair over his breast, she 


| 
| 


told him the story. 

After that, papa very often told his kittle daughter 
stories, and when she repeated them to the mn he 
lietened. 

We have said that the keepers, big, stalwart men, were 
| more than half afraid of the patient whom they dare not 

treat like any other poor raving fool; but, strange to say, 
| little Midge, whose life his uplifted hand could so easily 
| have crushed out of her, was never a bit afraid of him. 

Once only he frightened her and made her ery—when 

| he killed a bright butterfly she had brought to show him, 
and then laughed its death and her tears to scorn. How 

often had he, perhaps, in the wanton cruelty of his 
| strength and power, destroyed some creature scarcely 
j less bright and frail than the buerfly he had but to 
touch to kill! 
| sut when little Midge huddled the dead insect up in 
her apron and left him, when he heard the small, angry 
| feet pattering along the stone corridor, and the sobs dying 
}away in the distance, he felt sorry, and. called out, 
“ Midge, little Midge!” echoing the cry he had so often 
heard when, from behind their iron bars, papa’s poor 
| people would call out to her as she wandered among her 
flowers. 

jut Midge did not come back, and he fell into a train 
| of thought—thought of the past, and of faces. that the 
child’s, in its pretty, tender petulance, had conjured up. 
Not the faces whose looks had burnt into his soul, making 
of love something worse than a passion, a madness; but 
of others that had smiled, and frowned, and beamed upon 
him; that would have been so beautiful if seen by the 
magic light of home, that were beautiful when loeked 
| back upon nq. 

“Pretty, spoilt, silly child,” he muttered, half angry 
| with himself for having vexed her, half angry with her 
| for having left him. Then he laughed, and rising to his 
full height; shook back the tangled masses of his hair 
with the old careless movement, half petulant, half de- 


| 


fiant. 
If some envious rival could have seen the maniac now, 


would he have recognized him? At least’ some fond wo- 


} man might, I think. 


“Well, really, if I don’t believe the child will make 
something of the poor fellow, after all!” said good, com- 
as she stood at the 


passionate Mrs. Ferguson one day, 











ut 


Se a 
drawing-room window looking out upon the garden. “I 
declare if she hasn't got hold of his hair, combing it 
through with her fingers, and laughing fit to kill herself 
as she shows him each separate curl.” And the mother 
laughed, too, with sheer sympathy, so contagious was the 


child’s mirth. “I suppose she’ll be undertaking to shave | 


him next. Just to see how she hangs about him and 
fondles him, with all that nasty hair over his face, too! 
But she always was an oddity, wasn’t she, John? And 


really he’s a fine fellow, and not so wild-looking, either, | 


with our little Midge banging about him—eh, John?” 
But the doctor did not answer; he could not. His eyes 
were fixed upon the man and child, and his heart was 


full. 


CHAPTER III. 
T is strange how that of which one will make so great 
a trouble another will only laugh at. The responsi- 
bility that weighed so heavily on the doctor’s mind, lining 
his brow and turning his hair prematurely gray, littl 
Midge took upon herself as lighfly as did her poor bee 


its burden of honey culled among her roses; and so the} 


patient, who was to the father a ceaseless source of anx 
iety, was for her but as a new plaything, too pleasant 
ever to weary of. Through the long, bright, summer days 
she played with him, combing out his hair with her own 
emall, nursery comb, and laughing, gleeful and triumphant, 
as she saw how it glittered in the sunlight, and how much 


prettier it made him look. Through the long, soft, sum 


mer twilights she played with him, too, nestling up into | 


his arms, which were not opened to receive her, but into 
which she crept with the most perfect confidence, as if 
they could but have been made so big and strong to afford 
her shelter; and once there she would whisper odd, foolish 
things, or tell him stories, to which he listened because 
her voice was sweet; which he remembered because they 
recalled the past and set him dreaming. And sometimes, 
as evening deepened, worn out with the hideous wakeful- 
ness of the vision-haunted night, he would lay down the 
pale, grizzly head upon the baby lap, the soft arms folded 
somewhere about him; and his rest would be all the 
sweeter for their contact. 

Little Midge the only friend and companion of him 
who had once had the world at his feet—his own, gay, 
fashionable world, and all that it held of grace and 


beauty. Women, soft, wild, meek, passionate, he had had | 


but to choose, who, if they had not really loved, had pro- 
fessed to worship him; and now only the little child to 


cling about him and remind him of what he had lost, the | 


last link between him and the brilliant past. And has 
he, after all, lost so mueh? Youth and grace and beauty 
and love are his still; something else, too, that was never 
his before—faith in them all. Will not the love of woman, 
if it is ever again to be his, seem to him something more 
real, more reliable after that innocent, perfect love? Will 
not henceforth the woman’s weakness or the woman's sin 
meet with more pity and less scorn as he remembers that, 
however lost now, she was once goed and innocent like 
little Midge, and capable, perhaps, of a devotion as 
great? 


The summer—such a glorious summer !—had come and 


lingered and passed, and the doctor, so absorbed in his | 


anxious duties, searce noted the change of the season; 
but little Midge did, all too plainly. We have said that 
she was a wee, frail thing, as frail almost as the insect 
whose name she bore—a dainty creature, born to live 
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through the summer day, and die when the sun set. Well, 
| little Midge had watched out many sunsets with her big 
| friend, so she had more than lived out her day; and when 
| the autumn succeeded the summer, the child was missed 
from her favorite haunts—from the park, the garden, her 
| friend’s room—no longer the bare, ugly room, for some- 
| thing of its lost grace and elegance had been restored to 
his life, now that he could once more appreciate them. 
| Yet I think he would gladly have renounced it all to have 
| had back his child companion and her wayward caresses. 
He did not say to himself that he missed her, but his eye 
| saddened, and as it saddened, it softened, too. For how 
| doull he think of her, without at the same time thinking 
| of all with which her innocent young life had been asso- 
| ciated? and such thoughts are gentle and good. Frenzy 
turned to sorrow. On the man’s darkened brow lay the 


shadow of a troubled thought, and something more; 
something that would never have been there save for that 
awful visitation and the young child's ministry of love. 
All that was over now. Little Midge could do nothing 
more for him or any one else. Why, she could hardly 
lift her little weary head from the sofa cushions, or raise 
her hand to where the sunbeams danced «bout the wall so 
tantalizingly within her reach. And lying thus alone 
often—for papa had so much to do, and mamma had many 
more little ones, as we know—Midge would long for the 
man who had been everything to her, or to whom she had 
been everything—the child never paused to reason which ; 
|long for him more than for air or flowers or birds or 
insects or all the other things that had made her summer 
ife so beautiful. And the longing growing more than 
she could bear, she told papa. 

“Bring a madman into our own private rooms, and 
leave him alone with the child!” cried the mother, aghast. 
“Do you think that would be safe, my dear?’ 

And the doctor answered solemnly, “ I do.” 

So the man came, and was to the suffering child all that 


she had once been to him. The hand at whose touch 
woman had thrilled; whose clasp had been esteemed a 
fuvor; whose power, as the interpreter of the soul, had 
been so gigantic, now played with the bright curls, 
smoothing and caressing them. If she could no longer 
vell him stories, her voice being so weak, she listened to 
the stories he had to tell, and listening, she forgot to 
suffer. Sometimes, worn out with the wakefulness of the 
fever-haunted nights, she would lay the pretty, nestling 
head upon his lap or within the cradle of his arm, and 
her rest would be all the sweeter for its contact. 

Holding her thus—meeting the first awakening look of 
her eyes, so full of longing satisfied—strange thoughts, 
| holy and calm, would creep into his heart; through light, 
ithe boasted light of reason, into darkness so deep, so 
| appalling; through darkness, the darkness of the shadow 

of death, back again into light. Who said that your 
low, little 





work was over when God’s hand laid y 

In the dear shelter of his arms, alone 
They would gladly 
but 


her last look 
fastened on his face—Midge died. 


have held her back, those strong, protecting arms; 
, and they had to lay 





they ceuld not prevent death cor 
her aside in the little coffin, that was a thing altogether 
pitiful to look at, so wee and light it was. 

ut the walls to be buried, and two 
nd the 


She was carried wit 
gcrave—her father 





men only followed her to the 
friend on whose arm he leant for support, in whose 
sympathy, so true, so deep, he found his best consolation. 
reat iron gates had opened to let 


A month after the grea 
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the little coffin pass out, they opened wide once more, and 
the man over whose life the storm had passed like some 


hideous, vanishing dream, leaving behind no trace more | 


bitter than a vague, solemn memory, went forth, and felt 
that the world lay once more before him. 

Silently as he had entered the house, so silently he left 
it. On its threshold the master stood to bid him good- 
to look up into the noble, shadowed fave for the tears 
that blinded him. In silence their hands met and dropped 
apart. 

“ Good-bye, Ferguson ; 
I shal! never forget all that I owe you.” 

“Me! you owe me nothing.” 

Both men knew all that the words implied. 

So Midge’s friend went back to the world that was 
Would it find him less great than when 


God bless you, and—thank you. 


waiting for him. 
it had first run after him 
will we. 

With his future we have nothing to do, but leave him 
to pass through the gates in silence, as if following the 
little angel guide who seemed to have gone first to lead 


the way. The solemn lessons of the past, the great work 


of the future; the man standing between the two in the | 


full strength stil! of undiminished power, in the full flood 
ing sunlight of that vivid noonday sun, light and air 
around him-—the breath of faith, the light of truth; no 
need to shrink from either now 

bareheaded 


now and forevermore. 


The doctor stood on the threshold and 
watched him go, then with a sigh he turned; but t 
house looked dark and drear within, and without all was 


beautiful. Not far from the porch 


he 


80 bright, so calm, 
was the little plot of 
garden; the doctor often went there; 
and stooping, picked a weed from her favorite bed. From 
earth and the flowers she had so loved, he looked upward 
to the bright, blue, joyous sky. Why is it that, when we 
bury our dead deep down in the earth, we look upward, 
and not downward, when seeking them? Is it not the 
involuntary impulse of faith following the instinctive ery 
He is risen?” 


he went there now, 


of the soul, “He is not there; 

“ Midge—little Midge!” 

It was but the silent ery of the father’s heart, yet he 
heard it echoed clos 
out from behind his prison bars. 
who never could be made to understand that Midge was 
dead, and that it must pain the doctor to hear her name 
when she was no longer there to answer to it. 

“ Midge—little Midge!” 

The doctor looked up, nodded, and smiled. 


at hand; some madman calling it 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


HE following “ gems of thought” have been collected 


from Edward Garrett's recent novel, “Gold 
Dross :” 

If endurance be so fine a discipline, has one a right to 
keep it all to one’s self Is it not a leaving of others’ 
sins undisturbed, that we may use them as steps to raise 
ourselves into Heaven 


In the little closet Dora read the Litany to herself with 
m@y an intonation. herself heard 
prayer than God did, since He only hears what comes 


from the heart. 


She 


It always seems as if the best bits of happiness are 
made up into the emallest parcels, 
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Posterity will not say so, nor | 


| think they can only win the affection « 


ground that Midge had called her | 


It was poor old Parker, | 


| the bliss that may come to-morrow. 


} wander without its chain ” 
| enjoy ourselves without it, how free, how spiritual, how 
' lofty our natures would become, wh 
and lofty, and spiritual as we 
and | Worker! repining at the same dull task that waits you day 


| that perisheth, work not at all! 


more of her | 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


It is certainly trying to find a stone where we expected 
bread; but the worst part of the trial, is our own folly in 
looking for a loaf in a quarry ! 


What a pity it is for our comfort that the same circum 


| stances which induce us to kill our own inner conscience, 


generally provides us with two or three exterior con 


. sciences, which in this very little world of ours, with its 
bye, and bowed low before him his uncovered head, unable | 


paltry divisions of Europe, Asia, Africa and America, are 
sure to find us out, and jostle against our beautiful equa 
nimity ! 

A man’s habits in one respect, are his habits all through. 
If he shuffles in his step, depend upon it, his brain 


| shuffles, too. 


Mr. Fisk. 


and 


luck, It's a faney 


your duty 


There is no such thing as 
so sure to be 


name for being always at 
ready when the good time comes. 


“A woman's strength is in her heart,” Philip pursued, 
grandly. “ Men do not want elever women to contradict 
and argue with them; they want women to love them.” 
of themselves that they 


f fools?” asked 


“ Have men so low an estimate 


Hester, seornfully. 


We, unless youth has other thoughts to call it away 


f its own energies, men 


itself like the 
mother 


from economical considerations 
find 


tal power and physical health, it will 


ay ist, whose 


young man described by the old ess 
fearful lest r exercise should injure 
his mbes 


} ’ 


helpless as he could have been had he 


had been 80 
that he proved as 
all, 


st, until it has part 


his eyesight, his lungs or 
ost the use of 
Life will not trust us in any worthy } 
of our very being in pledge 

There are some people who, when they first come upon 
a great trial, must lock it up and even hide the key. 
Philip had mistaken the limits of a narrow experience 
for the boundaries of creation, till a rude concussion had 
shattered them to the ground and left him standing in a 
wilderness of which he had never dreamed. 
Not employment merely, for 
colored by the chang 
ing skies of our existence ; own work, that which 
we do by the sweat of our brow, that we may eat bread; 


What a stay work is! 
that may be local and temporary, 
but ou: 


that which we must do to-merrow, though we may bury 
the desire of our eyes to-day ; that which we must steadily 
pursue to-day, however much we are tempted to dream of 
This work may be 
lives are bound. It may 
should not 


ny fancy how we could 


likened to the stake whereto our 


little sometimes, but where we 


We m 


cramp us a 


ile we are only as free 
ire, just because of it! O 
after day, look at those who, having no need for the bread 
Would you be as they?” 
Are they so free, so spiritual, so lofty? Does not the 
devil deceive them into turning his treadmill and calling 
it sport? Is not work the homely stool whereon we may 
climb to peep into our Father's treasuries ? 

You have been behind the scenes, and seen the strings 
that move the puppets. And very likely you wish you 
had never gone there, and would give much to have back 
the old delusion! And yet no! It must be a poor soul 

| which, having once seen the truth, would fain shrink 


back from it into the false. 
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But after three or four strokes the clangor sudden), 


| ceased, and Molly saw that the overseer was standing on 


BY MRS. JULIA C. R,. DORI 
. CHAPTER I. 
“Day dawned. Within a curtaine 
Filled to faintness with perfume, 
A lady lay at point of doom.’ 
ND because of this, many a tender, womanly heart 
in the amall village of Woodleigh, had watched till 


4 the stars went out; and many an eye had peered 





wistfully from window and doorway, as the hours crept 
slowly onward. For had not Janet Gordon promised at 
nightfall that, as soon as the child was born, she would 
hang a red lantern in the tower? 

Dilloway House was on the slope of the hill that rose | 
behind the town; and its brown turrets and high-peaked 
gables could be seen from every quarter. All the long 
night through, lights had flashed from window to window, 
and streamed steadily from that of the room in which 
sweet Rachel Dilloway wrestled with the angels of Life 
and Death. But the one red light, for whose ray the 
anxious watchers in the village waited, had not glimmered | 
through the darkness. The night waned and the day | 
dawned, and no signal had been given them. 

“ Tt's no good looking up the hill any longer, Molly,” said 
John Farrington to his wife, as once and again, while pre 
paring his early breakfast, she glanced from the open door. | 
‘You could not see the light now, even if it was there.” 

“No, not the light,” she answered. “ But Janet will 
make some sign to us, if itis only to hang a white cloth 
from the window.” 

“Now, I don’t suppose it is any worse for Mrs. Dillo 
way to have a baby than it is for other women; or that | 
she is in any more danger than you were when this little | 
rogue fought for his life,” said Farrington, mischievously, 
as he tossed his own chubby-faced boy in the air till he 
crowed with delight. “ Women are women; and I never 
believed yet that pain hurts a rich one any more than it 
does a poor one.” 

“O John! it’s not that, it’s not that cried his wife, 
as she placed the smoking platter on the table. “ There! 
eat your breakfast quick, or you'll be late for the mill. 


Give me the baby. It’s not that, John. Sut when thie 





little fellow was born I had you to help me bear it, and 
to keep my courage up; and I knew just how proud and 
happy you would be when it was all over. I tell you it 
makes a heap of difference, at such a time, whether a | 
woman has a husband or not. Now, poor Mrs. Dilloway 

“Hark! What's that?” 

A joyous shout, with aclear, exultant ring in it, rose up 
from the valley and was echoed back by the surrounding 
hills. John Farrington sprang to his feet and Molly rushed 
to the window. There was a crowd of men, women and 
children down by the mills, and every eye was upturned 
toward Dilloway House. A flag floated from the tower. 
Janet Gordon had been true to the spirit of her promise, 
though the early sunbeams had eclipsed her lantern. 

“ There's the bell, and you haven't finished your break- 
fast. Hurry, John, and eat a mouthful or two!” cried 
Molly, with a penitent glance at the clock. “I must have 
been late this morning. No! the bell is ahead of time. 
There! ring—ring—do !” and she shrugged her shoulders 
impatiently, while the baby clapped its tiny hands and 
laughed as the loud peal rang out on the morning air. 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, 


by Mas. Junta C. R. Donn, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington 





| there was but one house 


| Janet down till her fi 


| the steps of the mill and talking to the crowd. Another 


cheer burst from them only to be hastily checked by a 


motion of the speaker's hand. Then the throng quietly 
scattered, 

“ Why, they're all coming back,” said Molly. “Take 
your time, John. I guess the mill has broken down, o1 
something. What's the matter, Jimmy Flannigan?” ad 
dressing a red-headed, freckled-faced boy, who was rush 
ing past. “ No work, to-day?” 


“There's no work, mem, but there's wages all 


} Same, mem. Sure, an’ there’s a fine broth of a boy up at 


the house; and Mrs. Dillloway—bless the swate eyes of 
her! says we're to have a holiday the day, and no loss to 
the laste of us at all, at all. Mr. Deane was just a-tellin’ 
us, mem. And more’s the token, there’s a flag a-flyin’ 


from the very honsetop! Look a bit, till ye see it, mem!” 


|} and away he ran. 


Tender Molly Farrington just sat down and cried. No 
one knows what John did, for he caught his hat from the 
nail, and disappeared behind the shed. 

Meanwhile, up at the House (one wou'd have supposed 
| Woodleigh, whereas it was 
a goodly village of two or three thousand inhabitants 
nevertheless, it behooveth us t adopt the phraseology 
the place), up at the House, then, there were hushed voice 
and reverent footsteps. The wings of the two ange 
over 6 it where Rachel Dilloway had wres 


tled till daybreak, and now slept the sleep of exh 


sustion. 
The hours wore on until ‘t was ten o'clock. At last she 
stirred. 

“Bring him to me said, fuintly. 


They brought the creature and laid it 


breast She looked at it quietly for a moment; 


rain of tears fell on the soft, impassive face. 
“Ah! but that will never do 


Gordon, as she cradled the child again in her str 


my lady,” said Janet 


motherly arms. “ Dinna greet now, nor be sair-hearted 
when the bitter pangs are over, and you have your bab) 
safe beside you. Hush! hush my bairn, for surely joy 
cometh with the morning,” and she daid her hand caress 
ingly upon Rachel’s brown hair. 

The lady caught it with quick sob, and drawing 
touched hers, she whispered 
“ What should I do without you, Janet? Howcould I have 
lived through all these weary days if I had not had you?” 

A suspicious moisture gathered in the eyes of Janet 
Gordon—eyes that were of as bright an azure as th 
Scotch blue-bells in her garden. But she laughed cheeril\ 


as she answered: “ Tut, tut, dearie! The gude Lord 


} takes care o’ His ain. If you had na’ had me, you would 


ha’ had some ither body! Now I shall carry off th: 
bairnie, and you must sleep again.” 

“Wait a minute, Janet. If I should die, my bab 
must be christened ‘ Royal,’ after his father. You'll ré 
member it, Janet?—Royal Ainslie Dilloway. O Roy 
Roy! my king! my king!” 

Janet gave the child to the nurse in the next room, anil 
then came back to the bedside. 

“You are not going to die, my lady—not till the Lord 
calls you, and He has na’ called yet! By the time the 
bonny June roses are in blow, you'll be up as tall and 
straight as a lily, and you can attend to the child's chrie 
tening yoursell. Mayhap Mister Robert will be coming 
home to go to the kirk wi’ yon, and carry his nephew up 
the braid aisle to the altar.” 
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Meanwhile, she was deftly smoothing back the young 
mother’s disordered hair, and placing a cool pillow under 
her head. But again and yet again the pale lips moaned: 
“O Roy! Roy! if you were only here to see your boy !” 

A wave of infinite pity and compassion swept over the 
elder woman's face, and after a moment's hesitation she 
stooped and kissed the white, tear-drenched cheeks. 

“You must na’ think about it, my bairn; you must na’ 
talk about it. Hark now a wee bit, and hear how the 
wind rustles the tree-tops, and how the brook sings as it 
goes dancing along down to the dam. Hark, now!” 

But with a sudden transition of thought, Mrs. Dilloway 


} 
| 


and to the day of Mrs. Dilloway’s death she had always 
addressed her as “ my lady.” 

Odd, the good women of the village considered her, 
with queer notions and unaccountable fancied ; so strange 
did it seem to the smart, ambitious, wide-awake wives of 
the operatives in the mills, that a person like Mrs. Gordon, 
whose pretty house was carpeted from top to bottom, who 
wore a handsome black silk gown te church, and who was 
actually said to be the owner of a gold watch, should be 
willing to call any living being “ mistress.” 

“ And why will ye be doin’ it now?” asked a brawny 
Irish woman one day. “Sure an’ it’s settin’ a bad ex- 





looked up, a quick gleam brightening her face. 
“Did you remember?” sheasked. “ Do the mill hands 
have a holiday, as I wished ?” 


“Yes, my lady. Andrew took the message to Mr. | 


Deane, and I put up the flag. You should have heard 
how they cheered! The people are all glad for your 
sake.” 

“ And for his—for they loved him, I know. Now I will 
sleep, if I can,” she added, dreamily. “ Take care of my 
little Roy, Janet!” 

It was very clear that Janet Gordon had never become 
thoroughly Americanized. She had been an upper ser 
vant in tho family of a Scottish laird; and when at the 
age of twenty-five, she married Andrew Gordon, the head 
gardener, their bridal tour was a long one—over the blue 
seas to the Land of Promise that lay so fair beneath the 
setting sun. The journey ended at Woodleigh, u pic 
turesque town, of which the Dilloways were at once the 
eentral thought and the grand motive power. It had 
grown up around the factories, or mills as they were 
popularly called, of Mr. Charles Dilloway, the grand 
father of the little fellow whose advent has just been re- 
corded. 

When Andrew laid out his first pansy-bed for his new 
mistress, who soon discovered that she had gained a trea- 
sure in her civil yet manly Seotch gardener, the Dillowny 
family consisted of the above-named gentleman, his wife 
and two young sons—Royal and Robert. As a well- 


known divine once said of himself and one of his brethers, | 


these two boys would have been twins if Royal had not 
happened to come into the world just two years in ad- 
vance of Robert. When they were respectively fourteen 
and sixteen years of age, they were strikingly alike in 
person—tall, athletic, manly fellows, who were as in- 
separable as two boys could be. 

But they were mere children when Andrew and Janet 


ample to the childers, ye are. There be no masthers and 
| misthresses in this counthry. We are all alike here; an’ 
ye’re as much of a lady as Mrs. Dilloway, sure.” 
Janet looked at her from top to toe with a superb 
| scorn. 
“Tut, tut, woman,” she said, loftily. “ Mayhap ye may 
be as much of a lady as the mistress—but not I! We're 
| a’ alike in ane sense—in that the same gude God'made 
usa’, But so he made the thistles that are a’ very weel 
in their places, and the bonny red roses that my Andrew 
| loves and ca’s the sweetest flower o’ them a’, Neverthe 


| less, they are na’ much the same to my way o’ thinking. 
| Neither can the weaver make a braw silk web and a 
linsey-woolsey to be alike, though they should be woven 
after the same pattern. The thread’s na alike to begin 


| 
= 
wi’. 

| She could never quite forget her Scotch, though she 
| could speak perfectly good English when she chose. In 
| fact, she rather prided herself upon her English; but 
| whenever she was especially stirred, or in tender moods 
| when her heart got the better of her memory, the sweet, 
| quaint dialect of her youth sprang gladly to-her lips. 

“Ye'll never be anything but a Scotch woman, Janet; 

j my lassie,” Andrew would say, with a lowlangh. “Y¥e're 
| as ready wi’ your ‘ bairnies,’ an’ your ‘ mickles,’ an’ your 
| ‘muckles,” as ever ye were when I took ye over the 
heather to the kirk in auld Scotland !” 

| An’ why should I na’ be?” she would retort. “ An- 
| drew, my mon, ye’re speakiig braid Scotch your ain sell 
| this very minute.” 

The two boys, as has been said, Royal and Robert, 
grew up toward manhood inseparable friends and com- 
panions. While Royal was in many things two years in 

| advance of his brother, yet Robert's constant association 
| with one that much his elder, had matured him to such a 
degree that when it was time for the one to enter college, 


first came to Woodleigh. Perhapsif God had sent a flock | it seemed a pity to separate them. The result was that a 


of rosy lads and lassies to her own ingleside, the fair and 
eomely Scotch matron might have loved Jess warmly the 


compromise was effected. Royal waited a year for Rob- 
ert; and the latter matriculated a twelve month earlter 


dark-haired, hazle-eyed pair who were continually flash- | than he otherwise would. 


ing in and out of her door like embodied sunbeams. As 
it was, she loved them “a’maist as weel as if they had 
been her very ain;” and their attachment to her was so 
great that their mother laughingly protested, amd de- 
elared herself a victim of the green-eyed monster. In| 
her heart of hearts, however, she was never quite so con- 
tented about them, when out of her ewn sight, as when | 
she knew them to be safe under Janet's wing, in the 
cosey cottage at the foot of the garden. 

I have said that Janet never became thoroughly Ameri- | 
canized. As the years went by, and she grew to be a sort | 
of non-resident housekeoper—Mrs. Dilloway’s “right 
hand ” in all household emergencies—she never ceased to | 
speak of her employers as “the master and mistress.” | 
The old, respectful habits of her girlhood clung about her, 


Only one thought had ever been entertained by the 
futher with regard to the future of his two sons. It was 
that, having graduated, they would both return to Wood- 
leigh, and after a few years’ experience would lift from 
his shoulders the weight of a business that had grown 
beyond his expectations. Other mills had sprung up 
around the one he had first built, until now four cotton 
factories—two of them for weaving calicoes and chintzes 
—lifted their tall chimneys against the background of 
the hills. 

“T have built up a grand business for our boys,” be 
would say, as he stood with his fair wife at the library 


| window of the house, looking down on the straggling, 


picturesque village, the flashing lights from the many- 
windowed mills, and all the tokens of comfortable and 
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eontented industry about him. “I shall be quite satisfied swered, with o constrained laugh. “I have no doubt 
now when I can place the helm in their hands and let | father will think me a fool, Roy. I shall not make a for- 
them manage the ship.” tune in the course I have marked out for myself; and it 

It is 80 easy to lay plans—so easy to mark out a course | is not probable that I shall make a reputation, either. 
for the lives of others, with all their whims and idio-| It seems, perhaps, like romantic nonsense, like a putting 
syncraeieg, their caprices and their prejudices, their tastes | on of airs, in a young fellow like me to say it; but I do 
that are not our tastes, their ways that are not our ways! | not think I care much about making money; neither do 
We grow up with our fellows side by side. We sit at the | I flatter myself that I am a genius, to take the world by 
same table, sleep under the same roof, pray the same | storm. Yet it is the truth, Royal, that I would rather 
prayers, as we suppose, and think the same thoughts. | live on crusts in a garret, doing my own work in my own 
‘Then suddenly we awake some morning to the conscious- | way, thinking my own thoughts and living my own life, 
ness that they are as far away from us as the stars; that] than to try to do work for which I am unfitted, and which 
their inmost hopes, their aspirations and dreams, are be is distasteful to me, even if I knew it would make me 2 
yond our ken, even as ours are beyond theirs. | millionaire in ten years!” 

Some such knowledge as this came to Mr. Dilloway Yet, notwithstanding there was this full understanding 
when, during the last year of his sons’ college life, he dis- | between the brothers, it was not an easy thing to broach 
covered by dint of persistent cross-examination of both| the matter to their father; and, as has been said, it was 
young men, that Robert had an utter distaste for busi-| only after persistent cross-examination that Mr. Dilloway 


ness—at least for the business of the mills—and that all arrived at a knowledge of the true state of the case. No 





his ambitions pointed in another direction. The keen one ever knew, not even his wife, how bitter was his dis- 
instinct of affection had not been slow to perceive that| appointment. But he was too good and wise a man to 
something was amiss with the bright young fellow. He! wish to rule despotically over the destiny of another, even 
had grown dim-eyed and pale, and his whole manner was | though that other was his own son, “ flesh of his flesh, 
distraught and unlike himself. Yet both the sons shrank | and bone of his bone.” 

from revealing to their father the fact that was as patent “We are both dreamers—Robert and I,” he said, 
to the one as to the other, that the business partnership | smiling sadly yet tenderly upon his sons; “and it is per- 
for which he had planned so long was nothing more than | haps only just and right that my dream should yield to 
a bright, intangible dream. Robert was, par excellence, | his, since he is making a beginning of life and mine is 
a student; not of books alone, but of nature; a student | near the ending.” 


after our lamented Agassiz’s own heart, to whom the broad The two young men graduated with almost equal 
field of soientific investigation, the search after truth for| honors. Then Robert went to Heidelberg and Royal 
its own sake, seemed the one thing needful. identified himself at once with the business at Woodleigh. 

Night after night, when the “section” was supposed to} It was not drudgery to him. It was not mere taskwork. 
be asleep, the brothers had talked matters over. He brought to it the same kindling enthusiasm, the same 


I feel as if I should go to the—dogs, Royal,” Robert | eager ambition, that had led his brother across the seas. 
would say, while his eyes flashed in the moonlight, and} And his was no more a sordid ambition than was Rob- 
his cheeks were a-blaze with feverish heat. “I feel as ifjert’s. To him the great factories with their whirring 
I should go to the dogs and be a curse to all of youif I | spindles, their busy looms, and their multitudinous noises, 
went into the mills. It makes me faint to think of it. were not mere money-making machines. They were liv- 
ing, sentient beings, with great throbbing. hearts and 

a dozen like me.” | beneficent hands, that fed the hungry.and clothed the 
“T do not know about that,” Royal would answer. “I naked; that carried the bread and the water of life to 

} 





You will be worth more to father and to the business than 


| souls that might else have starved and thirsted and that 


wisk you could be contented at Woodleigh, for father’s 
through countless channels, visible and invisible, were in 


sake. You could have your books, you know, and your 
laboratory and go on with your experiments, and all that | the long future to make the wilderness bud and blossom 
sort of thing. The Tower-room would make a capital der | as the rose. Not that he was a “philanthropist,” so 
for you, and you could heap it breast-high with the rub-} called; not that he was without his own personal ambi 
bish you so delight in, if you liked.” tions ; not that he was not anxious for the pecuniary suc- 

“ And leave you to the day-book and ledger, cotton and | cess of his business enterprises. He wanted to be rich; 
alkalies, while [am your nominal partner? By George,} he was proud of wealth honestly and honorably earned. 
Roy! what sort of a fellow do you take me to be? If I} It seemed to him as grand a thing to marshall the forces 
go into the business at all, I go in to work and to lift my} and control the resources of a great business, on which 
fall share of the load. But I do not want to do it, Roy.| hundreds depended for their daily bread, as to command 
[want to go to Heidelberg and to Paris. I want to | armies, or to kneel with the rapt vision of the scientist at 
study. I want to drain to the dregs acup of which I | the feet of our mother Nature. 


have but just tasted. I want to fit myself to do some- 

thing for science! You say I could goon with my studies CHAPTER II. 

at Woodleigh. But I could not to any advantage, even if | UT Mr. Dilloway’s disappointment, keen though it 
was, was not of long duration, unless our disappoint- 


thing for the world, and—do not laugh at me, Roy—some- 


[ had the leisure. I do not know enough to start with.” j 
Royal sighed. “Well, we must try to bring father| ments follow us to the undiscovered eountry. His son 
over to our—your—way of thinking,” he said, caressing | Royal had but just become familiar with the various 
his brother's burning cheek, even as he had been used to| ramifications of the business, had but just learned how to 
do when they were children. “Do not worry, Robert.| grasp the sceptre, when he was called to sit upon hi: 
You shall net go into the business if you do not want to| father’s throne; and Woodleigh eried out as in one 
do it. I promise you that.” breath: “ The king is dead—long live the king!” 
“You will be the rich man of the family,” Robert an-| Robert did not eome home; for the letter telling hi 
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of his father’s illness—this was before the days of ocean- 
telegraphy—was followed immediately by one bearing 
the tidings of his death. 

“T will come home if you say so, Royal,” he wrote. | 
“But I should be of little service to you, and I can do | 
my own work better here.” | 

Royal said Even when in another month 
his mother, with scarce a moment’s warning, followed her 
husband to the silent land, he did not recall him. Very 
keenly did the young lord of the manor feel the desola- | 
tion of the house on the hill. Yet even then there was a | 
sweet hope budding in his heart; a hope that in due time 
blossomed more fairly than any rose in Andrew’s garden. | 
During one of his business trips to a distant city, he had 
met sweet Rachel Cameron—the orphan daughter of one 
of his father’s friends; and she it was whom, two years 
after that father’s death, he brought, as his wife, to Wood- 
leigh. 

It might have been a scene in feudal lands, where 
vassals and clansmen vied with each other in doing honor 
‘to their chief. It was just at nightfall of a bright Octo- 
ber day. Bells rang, torches flared, banners floated from 
many a housetop, music trembled on the air; there were 
flowery arches under which the bride must pass; there 
were words of welcome burning against the purple skies ; 
‘there were acclamations and joyous shouts as the carriage 
passed through the town and up the hill to where Dillo- 
way House stood, flooded with light from basement to 
tower, in honor of the home-coming of its new mistress. 
The young men cheered and swung their hats; the young 
maidens blushed and smiled as they tossed their flowery 
offerings under the feet of the horses; and, haply, older | 
heads and hearts, remembering what the years had taught 
them, may have mingled prayers with their bridal bless- 
ings. 


“ stay.” 
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Janet stood in the doorway, smoothing down her white 
apron over the black silk gown. Her abundant brown | 
hair, still without one thread of silver, was put plainly 
away beneath a muslin cap, whose crimped border lay | 
like a snow-wreath above the rosy, peaceful face. } 

Peaceful, generally. Just now it was strangely disturbed ; | 
tearful eyes contrasting curiously with lips that smiled, | 
even while they trembled. She dropped courtesy after | 
courtesy as Royal Dilloway led his fair bride up the} 
steps. 

“This is my wife, Janet,” he said. 
you to give her a loving weleome—to be to her a loyal | 


| 
“T need not ask | 


and steadfast friend, as long as you both shall live, even | 
as you were to my mother before her.” | 

Janet gave a quick, anxious glance at the face of the 
tall, slight stranger, who clung to her husband’s arm with 
girlish, appealing grace. Then she stepped forward with 
an almost stately courtesy and a solemn air that well 
befitted her words. 

“é Faithful unto death’ to you and yours, Mister Royal! 
That was what I promised your lady mother I would be, 
when she lay dying; and I shall keepit my word. For} 
her sake, and for your ain sake, sir, whom I have loved | 
since ever I came to Woodleigh, do I pray God, on my 
bended knees, to bless the bride who comes to us this 
day!” 

“And for my sake? Will you not do it for my own | 
sake, Janet?” cried Rachel, smiling on her through a} 
mist of tears, as she extended her hand. 

“ Certainly I will, if, indeed, it will not be considered | 
too great a liberty. But I doubt if it be necessary after 
a’,” she added, with straightforward simplicity. “ For if} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| they turned to go away, lo 
viands, fruits and creams and odorous coffee, had sprung 


you're as gude as you are bonny, my lady, the blessing’!! 
be sure to come without any askin’ o’ mine!” 

“Dear me!” said Rachel, a few moments afterwards, 
turning to her husband in a sort of dismay, “ whatever 
shall I do if that stately woman, who carries herself like 
a duchess, and who is old enough to be my mother, per 
sists in calling me ‘my lady?’ Is there no way to put a 
stop to it?” 

“ None,” answered Royal, laughing. “ That is one of 
the innumerable penalties you will have to pay, for the 
can venture to make 
Janet’s head and, her 
heart are sometimes at war with each other. She will 
satisfy the one by calling you her ‘lady.’ She will ap 
pease the other in its tender moods by calling you her 
‘bairn;’ or, if she thinks you particularly in need of 
petting, by any other sweet name that oceurs to her. 
But that will only be when you are alone, and the dignity 
of Dilloway House is not at stake. Janet was born a 
hundred years too late. How she would have followed 
the fortunes of some unfortunate prince through fire and 
flood!” 

But there was little time, even if the young married 
lovers had had nothing else to say to each other, for fur 
ther discussion of the retainers of the house that night. 
This was more than thirty years ago. Yet, if you were 
to go to Woodleigh to-day, you would be told all about it. 
It is a fresh story on many a lip even yet—how young 
Mr. Royal Dilloway brought home his bride; how the 
house, that had been so dark and silent ever since its old 
master and mistress were carried over its threshold, was 
all alight again, and glowed against the dark background 
of trees like some great constellation that had dropped 
down from the skies ; how, seeing it, the operatives in the 
mills were drawn thither as the tides are drawn by the 
moon; how, to please her husband and to do honor te 
those who had come to welcome her, albeit most of them 
were humble men and women who toiled for their daily 
bread, the bride put on a robe of pale rose-colored silk, 
with pearls on her neck and arms while a diamond star 
burned in the braids of her dark-brown hair; how her 
husband led her out on the balcony; and how the crowd 
were dumb for a moment, as if they had seen an angel, 
and then cheered till the heavens rang! Woodleigh 
would tell you all this, even as it told it to me, for it was 
not a thing to be forgotten. It would tell you, too, how 
two or three of the leaders were presented to her; and 


honor of being Mrs. Dilloway. I 
one consoling prophecy, however. 


| then how, with a soft flush on her cheek, she glided away, 


while Mr. Dilloway spoke a few warm words to them, 
thanking them for this weleome to his wife. Then when 
! a table laden with choice 


up like a mushroom underneath the trees, and Andrew 
and Janet and the house servants were there to serve 
them. The provident Scotch woman had anticipated 
some such demonstration as this, and was prepared 
for it. 

Of the long, bright days that followed, it is not neces 
sary to speak here. To those who knew Royal Dilloway 


jand his fair wife, it seemed that they had reached 


the summit of human felicity. She had been for many 
years an orphan, and this was the first real home that she 
had known. If it were possible for the existence of other 
ties—ties of early home and kindred—to in any way 
affect the closeness of the bond that binds a wife to her 
husband, in Rachel’s case there were no such ties. He 
was ber all. His home, his friends, his interests were 
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hers, without one opposing claim to interfere with or dis- | 
She identified herself with Woodleigh. She | doubt,’ as Janet says. But—” 


turb them. Ne 
The unfinished sentence was so significant that nothing 


made herself familiar with the mills. She learned to 
know the operatives, and they felt that she was their | more remained to be said. 
Rachel’s prediction was verified, and her regency wa 


friend. She knew their wives and their children, and 
just how to pour the oil of peace upon the troubled waters | utterly peaceful ; though new exigencies arose to detain 


of discontent; such as must swell at times wherever | him, and the six weeks which her husband had named as 
«many men of many minds” are brought together. 


One day, when they hed been married about a year, her 


the extreme limit of his absence, lengthened into mure 


than six months before he was able to return. 
Then followed o twelyemonth that passed as a dream 


husband came in with a distarbed face. 
« What is it, Roy?” she asked, before he had time to | of delight—and the end came. 

| Rachel was sitting in her pretty morning-room, with a 
tall willow-basket by her side, singing little snatches vt 


speak. 
“T must run over to Liverpool,” he said, “ by the next 


steamer. “I must go, and yet I ought to be here. Things 
are not moving quite smoothly down at the mills. 1 


doubt if Iam as good a manager of men as my father 
Can you be ready to | there, and she rocked and sung as lightly and happily as 


start on Wednesday, Rachel ?” the bird that was swinging on the white rose-tree beneath 
“What—I? How long will you be gone, Roy?” | her window. Neither did she hear Janet as she stole 
“Only a very short time. Two or three days ought to | softly through the hall, and looked in upon her with a 
' ; I must | face that was deathly white. Looked in for a moment, 
and then crept away to an adjoining room, closing the 


tender song as a bit of delicate embroidery grew beneath 
her fingers. The room did not overlook the mills, or she 
would have seen that there was an unwonted commotion 


wae. However, I must risk it. 


be enough for my business in England. Then 
rush across the channel to see dear old Rob, and then 
home again in the shortest possible time. I wish we | door behind her. 

“ Tiow can I tell her?” she cried, covering her face with 


could stay six months, Rachel.” 
“ How can I tell her—the puir young thing 


She studied the figures in the carpet thoughtfully for a | her hands. 
minute. | An’ she sitting there sae calm an’ sae happy, making the 
“It is better for me to stay here, Roy,” she said at last. | wee bit claes for the baby that shall never, never know its 
“No! do not say anything more,” she added quickly, as | father!” 
he looked up in dismay ; “do not say any more until you But there was no time to lose, for already she could 
have heard my little speech. You have made a thorough | hear an ominous tramp, tramp, tramp, as of many feet, 
Yankee of me, and when a thing will not ‘pay,’ you must | beginning to ascend the bill. She herself could be calm 


expect me to see it. How much will it cost to take me | and strong as a goddess when occasion demanded. Now 


with you?” : | she quietly closed doors and windows, drew down cur 
“You little miser! It does not matter what it will | tains, gave a few brief but explicit orders, and then went 
cost. I can afford it well enough, and you know it.” | into the room where Rachel was, and locked the door 


“But what if I would rather spend the money in some | behind her. 
other way? Roy, I want a beautiful organ for our new How she told her, what she told her, Janet never knew. 
school-room. Draw me a check for the necessary amount, | It is a very simple thing to say, and easy enough to tell 
and let me stay at home and play the part of Lady | you, how it all happened. The great wheel was in need 
Bountiful while you are away.” of repairs; and the young owner, who seldom delegated ty 

“St. Cecilia, rather. You shall have the organ next! other eyes what he could see with his own, went down to 
year, whether or no. But J want you, Rachel! Just investigate matters. While he was there, standing on 
think! we have not been separated for a day since you | the slimy, slippery stones, and peering into the cavernous 
gave yourself to me.” recesses of the pit, suddenly the flume burst asunder, and 

She hesitated, looking at him with all her heart in her| the rush of waters and the crash of timbers bore him 
eyes. Then she said, taking his hand and carrying it to| down, down into the darkness. He must have been 
her cheek after a tender fashion of her own: “ I know it, | stunned, and so drowned in the shallow waters; for when 
dearie. But you are to be gone so short a time—and it | the men who leaped to the rescue bore him up into th 
is better that I should stay here. If I do, there will | daylight, there was no wound or disfigurement on all his 
be no disturbance while you are absent; for I know I | beautiful body, yet his heart had ceased to beat, and life 
have influence enough with the people to keep them | wasentirely gone. But how tell this to the young creature 
quiet.” | who, with the sweet, new hope of motherhood in her 

“Do but hear her!” he cried, laughing merrily. “Oh, | heart, sat waiting for his coming in the room that ad- 
the self-conceit of womanhood !” joined their bridal chamber ? 

Sut Rachel saw that his face lightened; and at length “The ‘angels must have helpit me—the gude angels 
he confessed that he should feel more at rest as to matters | must have helpit us baith,” Janet said afterward, with 
streaming tears. “I was sair afraid that the creat grief 
and representative. | would make her beside hersell, and that if she didna dee, 

“But Iso want you and Robert to know each other,” | she wouldna hear to reason. But when she would ha’ 
he said, ruefully, after the final decision was made. “Did | rushed out to throw hersell on the cauld body o’ her hus 
T ever tell you how the college fellows used to call us| band, I just held her in my twa arms, and I prayed her 
‘Rob-Roy,’ protesting that they could not tell which was | for God’s sake, and for the sake o’ the child that was to 
which? Excepting in the elass-room,” he added, lauzh- | come, to be patient a wee while, and to wait till they had 
ing. “I imagine we were never mistaken for each other | laid him on the bed and made him ready. I couldna 
there.” | bear that she should see hiin then, wi’ the wet, dripping 

“*Rob-Roy,’” she repeated. “Tt was a pretty fancy locks, and the dark stains upon his face! And when at 
of the boys. I wonder you did not don the tartan at once. | last the men had gone, and I could keep her frae him nue 
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in Woodleigh if he knew that she was there, his regent 


| But are you so much alike? Robert is ‘a’ very weel, nue 
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longer, she just kissit him once wi’ her puir white lips, 
and then she clapit her hands to her head and cried, 
‘Take me away again, Janet, for I cannot bear it!’ Then 
I undressed her and put her in her bed, and, thanks be 
to God! she fell into a deep sleep that lasted for many 
hours; and when she woke up she was like one of His 
saints, sue still and sae patient. She didna give way 


once till it was all over and he had been carried out to | 


his burial. After that came the sairest trial, when she 
wrestled wi’ her ain heart in the lonely night watches; 
and it’s my belief that nothing .kept the life in her frail 
body but the thought o’ the child that was coming like 
an angel to comfort her.” 


CHAPTER III. 
ANET’S instinets had guided her safely. She had in 
eJ Rachel’s unborn child the strongest possible ally. 
The thought of the little life that was bound up in her 


own was all, humanly speaking, that saved the young 


mother. For its sake she rallied all the forces of her 
moral and spiritual nature, and arrayed them against the 
“horror of great darkness” that strove to encompass her. 
For its sake she rose up after a few days of utter prostra- 


tion, and took up the burden of life—alone. She com- | 


pelled herself to zo out, to busy herself with her birds 
and flowers, to drink the pure, clear air of the hills, to 
uterest herself in the school her husband had established, 
in the music of the little church, in all that had oceupied 
her while he lived. It was less to her, after all, that it 


was her child. It was that it was his—his precious legacy | 


to her; nay, more than that, it was a part of himself that 
he had left behind, to bless and comfort her. 
“Roy’s child—Roy’s dear, little child,” she would 


“Cannot I see him for you?” asked Janet, in a low 
voice. “Cannot Andrew do something? Indeed, indeed, 
my bairn, you must na be fashed and worried now. Bid 
him bide awhile till you are stronger, and your cheeks 
are not sae like twa snowdrifts,” and she laid her hand 

| caressingly upon the young head that rested against the 
window-sill. 
“No,” she answered, with a slow amile. “I must not 
shirk my responsibility, Janet. Tell Mr. Deane I will 
| see him shortly.” 
| Mr. Deane’s duties were not confined to one particular 
| factory. He was the general overseer of the mills; and 
| had been for many years next in authority to Mr. Dillo- 
| way himself. Entering the service of Mr. Charles Dillo 
way as a bobbin-boy, he had worked himself up to his 
| present position, and was at once trusted and trustworthy. 
A tall, lank, somewhat ungainly man, with what Janet 
| ealled a slight “hitch,” that was yet not quite lameness, 
in his gait, a smoothly-shaven face, pale blue eyes, and 
hair that was fast changing to an iron-gray, he stood 
| leaning against the mantel-piece in the library, with his 
| hat on; for which breach of good manners our Scotch 
| woman found it hard to forgive him. 
| “ Hoot, mon!” she said to Andrew that night, as they 
were talking over the day's doings, “ I think he were born 
wi’ his hat on his head! A gude man and an honest, is 
| Mr. Deane; but he has nae breeding. I doubt he would 


na uncover to the queen hersell.” 
But he did uncover, and a suspicious dimness of vision 
made the room seem dark to him when Rachel came in, 
in her plain black dress. He had not seen her close at 
| hand since the day of her husband’s funeral. Yet it was 
not of that day only that he thought. His memory flew 
back to the night of her first coming to Woodleigh, when, 


whisper to herself, over and over again, as the days! her young bridegroom, in the first flush of his pride and 
joy, led her out on to the baleony, a lovely, roseate vision; 


dragged on. When it should lie upon her bosom, looking 


upon her with its father’s tender eyes; when she could 


and his manner, while it certainly had not the polish of a 


hear its cooing voice, even if only in inarticulate mur-| Turveydrop, was still deferential, almost tender, as be 








murs; when she could feel the touch of its soft, baby | 
hands wandering aimlessly over her face and breast, she 
would not be so utterly desolate. She hoped it might be 
a boy, to bear its father’s name and walk in his footsteps. 
But, be it boy or girl, it would be Roy’s last, best gift, | 
and so blessed forevermore. 

Janet and Andrew lived in their own pretty cottage at | 
the foot of the garden; but they were in and out at all | 
hours, so that Rachel herself hardly realized that they | 
had a distinct home of their own. Whenever she wanted | 
them, either or both, they were at hand. One day, Janet 
came into her room, looking a little disturbed. 

“Mr. Deane wishes to see you, my lady,” she said. “T 
tried to put him off, but he would na give heed to me. 
It’s about some mill business or other, nae doubt, and I} 
told him you were na to be troubled, now-a-days.” | 

“The mill business!” Strange to say, durifig all the | 
distress of the last few weeks, it had never occurred to 
Rachel that her husband had no partner, and that his | 
death had left the business without a head. She had had | 
so much else to think of, poor child! that it was no won- 
der. But now it all flashed upon her, and she compre- | 
hended the situation at a glance. Mr. Deane was the | 
overseer. She must see him at once. 

“Show him into the library, Janet, and say I will be | 
with him presently,” she said, gazing off on to the hills | 
with a yearning thought of the love that had always in- | 
terposed itself as a shield between her and trouble. “I 
will go down in 3 minute.” 


| said, with no preliminary words: “TI suppose I ougbt not 
| to have come up here to-day, Mra, Dilloway, and I am 


sure I did not want to. But the fact is, we are all kind 
of unsettled down at the mills; and I don’t quite know 
what to do.” 

Rachel did not answer at first. She could not contro! 
her voice, much less her thoughts; but sat like a carven 
statue, with her head resting on her hand. Mr. Deane’s 
heart grew strangely soft. She looked s0 young and 
girlish—why, hardly older than his own Nelly! and he 
had come up here to talk business! It seemed preposterous. 

Presently he said, suggestively, “ Mr. Robert, now, if 
he were at home, might step right in and take hold of 
things. Maybe hemight. I ain't presuming to offer any 
suggestions, Mrs. Dilloway; and they do say he isn't 
much of a hand for business. But, still, maybe he might 
be of some use, if he was here.” 

The learned savante who had but recently awarded the 
gold medal of the A. B. C. D. E. F. G., or, if not of that, 


| of some other famous society, to Mr. Robert Dilloway for 


his latest discovery in molecules, would have opened wide 
eyes at Mr. Deane’s deprecatory mention of their pro 
mising neophyte. But this only proves that opinions 
differ as to the “uses” of men as well as of things. 

“Tam glad you came to me, Mr. Deane,” said Rachel. 
“TI am only sorry that you did not come before. I did 
not remember—I did not think,” she went on, in a voice 
that would tremble. “TI forgot that there was no one for 
you to consult now. I ought to have—” 
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This was quite too much for Mr. Deane. He was a 
husband and a father, and he had learned something 
since he came into that room. 

“You ought to do nothing, my dear Mrs. Dilloway,” he 
cried, “only to take care of yourself for the sake of him 
that’s gone! I feel as if I was a brute to have disturbed 


you. But how is it about Mr. Robert, ma’am? Some of | 


the men have an idea that he will be coming home.” 

“No,” she answered. “He is in Africa with an ex- 
ploring expedition. He does net even know that his 
brother has Jeft us; he will not know it for months. No 
dependence can be placed upon him as far as the business 
is concerned, Mr, Deane.” 

He beat the carpet with a little switch he held in his 
hand, in troubled silence. 

“Well, then,¥ he said at last, “I suppose I ought to 
tell you that the men are all kind of upset, as it were, 
They don’t know but the mills will be stopped, and they 
don't know as they will. We ought to know it, if you 
have any notion of shutting ’em down. To tell you the 
plain truth, that’s what I came up here to say, Mrs. Dil- 
loway.” 

Shut down the mills! What did that mean? It meant 
to throw up the business to the growth of which her hus 
band, and his father before him, had devoted their lives; 
the business which had been their pride and boast, and 
which they had rejoiced to know put bread into the 
mouths of more than half the town. It meant throwing 
out of employment, at the beginning of a long winter, 
scores of men and women and children. It meant giving 
up the schools, and suffering the desolation that reigned 
in her own heart to settle down on all the old, familiar 
places that Royal Dilloway had loved. Her head whirled 
at the thought, and she leaned back in her chair with 
white, quivering lips. 

“Thad not thought about it, Mr. Deane,” she said at 
length. You will think it very strange—but I have had 
so much else! I had not thought that it would be neces 
sary ; or that there was any reason why the business could 
not go right on, as usual. But—” 

“ Bless my soul, Mra. Dilloway!” interrupted her com- 
panion, impetuously, his whole countenance brightening. 
“ Bless my soul! there i* no reason, if you only think so. 
But we did not know but you, being a woman, would feel 
as if you had better throw the whole thing right up. 
That's what we were afraid of, Mrs. Dilloway; and you 
see it would be pretty hard on the men to shut down this 
fall.” 

“Yes, I see,” she answered, thoughtfully. “It must 
not be done, Mr. Deane. Surely you and the book- 
keeper, with a competent foreman in each factory, ought 
to be able to manage matters as you did last year, when 
he whom we have lost was in Europe. Tell the men, 


from me,” she added, with a faint smile, “that the mills | 
| that she had no time nor care to bestow upon indifferent 


shall be kept running through the winter, if I have to go 
down and take charge of them myself.” 
That’s the talk!” exclaimed Mr. 
Deane, heartily. “I’m glad to hear you say so, Mrs. | 
Dilloway. You shall not bave a mite of trouble that 
we can spare you, ma’am, for we all know—we all 
feel—” 

He broke off abruptly, and gave his hat two or three | 
twirls, while his countenance worked strangely. Pre- 


“That's right! 


sently he went on in an altered voice: “You see, I know 

the ropes, every one of ’em, as well as if I had been born | 
on the place; and Lampson, he’s kept the books going en | 
seven years. If we can’t keep the machime a-running, 


| 
| we'd ought to be trounced. So, if you just say the word, 
Mrs. Dilloway, we'll go ahead, and do the best we can for 
| all concerned.” 
| “Thank you,” she said, warmly. “I do say it. Let 
everything go on in the old way through the winter, at 
least. I could not bear it, I think,” unconsciously toying 
with her wedding-ring as she spoke, “to have the mills 
silent—not to hear the clamor of the bells, the hum of the 
looms, nor the murmur of many voices, and to know that 
the people were scattered hither and yon. We will keep 
the flock together, Mr. Deane!” 

“Though the shepherd is gone,” he added, under his 
breath. “ Yes’m, we will. I'll call the hands up right 
away, and have this thing settled. It’s better for you in 
the long run, too, for it will give you time to make up 
your mind what you want to do. It’s never best to be in 
too much of a hurry. Maybe by spring you'll see your 
way clear.” 

So it was determined that the Dilloway Mills should 
run through the winter. On the whole, Rachel was hap- 
pier to know that everything was moving on as nearly as 
possible in the old way. Yet there were times when in 
that very fact lay the sharpest sting of a!l—hours when 
the smoke soaring from the tall chimneys, the rays stream - 
ing from the long rows of lighted windows, the merry 
clangor of the bells, the hum and whir of the looms, the 
tread of busy feet, all were sources of the keenest anguish. 
Life went on just the same—yet with such a difference! 
It is hard for the stricken heart to reconcile itself to the 
truth that what is of the utmost consequence to it, is of 
absolutely no consequence to nature. The eyes that were 
our light go out, but stars rise and set, hills flush with 
purple splendor, skies wear the glory of the morning, 
flowers bloom, and waters sparkle all the same. Sooner 
or later there comes a time to every son and daughter of 
Adam when this is felt to bea pang. But it is not half 
so keen as that which comes with the thought that our 
own lives, after one brief pause at the open grave, must 
whirl on as before. We must eat, drink and be clothed 
we must work and we must rest; in short, we must live 


when our beloved are dead. And sometimes, perhaps, 


we must, forget, making them twice dead to us. That is 
the hardest pang of all. 

The winter months wore away, bringing Rachel nearer 
and nearer to her trial hour. There were none of her own 
kith and kin to come to her—none but one or two far- 
removed cousins, whose presence would have been a re 
straint rather than a solace. Neither had her husband 
any near relatives, save Robert, and he was on another 
continent. As for ordinary friends and acquaintances 
outside of Woodleigh, they made the customary visits of 
condolence, and that ended the matter—not to Rachel's 
regret; for was not the memory of Roy, and the thought 
of Roy’s child, ever present with her? It seemed to her 


| persons. 


And had she not Janet, who was a host in herself? 
And did she not know that all womanly hearts in Wood- 
leigh watched and waited with her, whispering her name 
in their prayers when they were hushing their own chil 
dren to sleep in the twilight? 

So the All-Father comforted her and kept her from 
being utterly desolate. And at last, when the April vio 
lets were in bloom, Janet flung out the flag from the 
tower, and all the village rejoiced at the birth of Racne. 
Dittoway’s Son. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WAY GUS GOT THE STORY AS NELLIE 


TOLD IT. 

MUZZEY. 
l ness in love relations does depend on the mere turn 
of circumstances. For the matter of that, did you ever 
think how much all our boasted virtues are dependent on 
the same thing? It is easy enough to declare what we 
would do, but, until we have been tried, it is never just cer- 
tain what we will do. Made wise by my own sad experi- 
ences, I question if those especially and severely censori- 
ous in their judgments of others, have ever endured the 
fiery tests of temptation; for are not they who have over- 
come forbearing, compassionate, tender and charitable 
toward the erring? 

Now, when John and I were married, I had not a doubt 
that I loved him with the strength of my whole heart, and 
I would have resented with indignation the mildest sug- 
gestion that I could ever prove recreant even in thought 
to the promises I solemnly gave him. He was the one 
man in all the world for me. 

Our courtship had been brief, but bright and ardent as 
a summer day, singularly free from those little piques, 
and jealousies, and misunderstandings, known as lovers’ 
quarrels, which, terrible and heart-rending as they seem, 
serve as warnings to the infatuated pair, of the sunken 
rocks, on which their bark of happiness may some day 
run a wreck, if they do not guide it with a watchful care. 

The course of true love did for once glide smooth, 
sweeping us without obstruction to the golden gate of the 
wedding day, and flowing evenly down into the dusty, pro- 
saic, humdrum ways of matter-of-fact married life. And 
here it faltered uncertainly, turned aside, and crept slowly 
in crooked, tortuous paths, with sullen murmurs of dis- 
content, or, foaming angrily into rocky, shadowy places, 
uttered hoarse and sad complaint of disappointment and 
neglect. 

You see John had been sueh a paragon of tender and 
self-sacrificing devotedness, that I had never thought of 
him as having any other care or interest in life than the 
promotion of my happiness—the fulfilling of my will; and 
when he slipped insensibly from the attentive, absorbed, 
solicitous, concerned state of the uncertain wooer, into the 
staid, undemonstrative, unprotesting, unromantic ways of 
the assured and satisfied husband, I felt as though I had 
somehow missed the man I had promised to marry, and 
in the pain of my foolish and unreasonable woman's 
heart, sighed and cried in secret for the lover I had lost. 
I dare say that John mourned equally for the bright, joy- 
ous, loving girl he had wooed, and wondered sadly—the 
blind, stupid fellow—what in the world had come over 
me, and if all women were equally disappointed in mar- 
riage; for, acting upon the assumption that he had be- 
come indifferent to’ me, I grew omapricious, irritable, 
peevish, critical, unsocial, too proud to reproach him for 
his failing tenderness, but too miserable to conceal that I 
found my new relations inharmonious and dissatisfying. 
If we had talked the matter over kindly, candidly and 
rationally, we would have come to a clearer understand- 
ing of each other, and dispelled many unhappy illusions 
that were destroying the peace of both; but when a man 
and woman get to going wrong, it seems as if reasoning 
calmly together, like sensible and accountable beings, is 
the last thing they think of doing, and they just keep on 
with their self-inflicted tortures, acting and reacting upon 


BY ANNIE L. 


’LL tell you the whole story, Gus, and you may judge 
whether, as you softly insinuate, a woman’s faithful- 


1 





each other’s wretched moods, until human nature can en- 
dure no longer, and they rend themselves asunder with 
words that smite and burn while hearts and memories 
live. 

I have no doubt that John—dear man—perplexed be- 
yond measure by behavior that seemed to admit of ne 
rational explanation, called to mind the tales that had 
chilled his blood in his bachelor days of nervous, hysteri- 
cal, unreasonable women, whom it was impossible to 
please or control; and finding himself, after all his 
caution, hopelessly fettered to such a horror, he resolved 
with manly fortitude to bear his fate like a hero, in 
silence and with stoical resignation. It appeared to him, 
I suppose, the best and wisest thing he could do under 
the circumstances. Nevertheless, I think he could have 
done a better. . 

Gus, when you get married, lay it down as a law that 
you will know the meaning of your wife’s strange vaga- 
ries, for be sure they have a meaning, however absurd 
and ridiculous they may seem. Don't assume that you 
understand aH about the trouble, and act independently 
on your own conception of right and wrong in the case; 
for, believe me, though your judgment may be infallible 
in other matters, it is just barely possible that here where 
your feelings are most deeply involved you may make a 
mistake—and mistakes in these delicate affairs of the 
heart are so fatal to the peace and happiness you are 
pledged to aid in sustaining and promoting. Go to her 
at least as eagerly and fondly as you would have gone in 
your lover days, questioning her tenderly of the cloud 
that has drifted between you, reasoning with her gently 
and kindly on the errors and inconsistencies that you see 
in her conduct, asking her softly to point out the fault in 
yourself that troubles and alienates her; and so, getting , 
at a clearer understanding of each other, you may find 
that it is only some manifestation of the old-time love 
and confidence that the unreasonable wife wants, and she 
may discover that your heart, after all, is not turned from 
its allegiance, only choked and overrun by the cares of 
the world. 

As for me, I had to learn all this by a sad and mortify- 
ing experience, which must ever more make me tender in 
my judgments of others who go astray; though, thank 
Heaven, there comes not to every wife in this transitional 
period of her life, a temptation so dangerous as that which 
came to me—the subtle, sweet, seductive sympathy of an 


| old and interested friend. 


Charley Clarke had been the playmate and confidant of 
my young girlhood, and when, after years of absence, he 
eame back to the familiar places which I had never left, 
it seemed but natura) that, with other by-gone associa- 
tions, our pleasant friendship should be recalled and re- 
newed. 

There were so many reminiscences to talk over, s0 
many adventures, and pleasures, and perils to recount, 
that for a time little reference was made to the present, 
and I flattered myself, with true wifely pride, that I was 
betraying nothing of the disappointment which I was be- 
ginning inwardly to acknowledge I felt in my new rela- 
tion. But a less observing student of woman nature than 
Charley would in all probability have detected the eymp- 
toms of dissatisfaction and unrest which I vainly im- 
agined I was concealing from all, and it was not very 
long before certain swift, searching, sympathetic, under- 
standing glances, from eyes quickly and mercifully cast 
down, suggested the uneasy thought that my conjugal 
felicity was at least a matter of speculation. Nothing 
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| 
directly was said on the subject, however—nothing, in | new philosophy was the justification of all offences against 
established law and order, or, rather, it recognized no law 





fact, could be said. 
John did not beat me, you know, did not threaten my | above or outside itself. 

life, and was always and everywhere scrupulously polite Under a fever of excitement that made the swift-rush- 
and considerate of my wants. It was only that I missed | ing train seem moving at snail’s pace, we pursued our 
some grace and charm to which I had been used in the | stolen journey, fortifying ourselves against the stings of 
manner of his attentions—some sweetness and fulness of | uneasy conscience by the whispered reflection that we 
love which I had expected to find—that I grew to feel, | were martyrs to true and righteous principles, and prac- 
and think, and at last to speak of marriage—half jest-j| tical teachers of the enlightened gospel of liberty that 
ingly, it is true, yet with a tinge of bitterness—as a dis- | wae just beginning to glimmer across the gross moral 
appointment and a failure, of which the inexperienced darkness which had so long enveloped the world. 

should be warned. It may have been in this way that| But as we passed beyond the limit of possible pursuit, 
we first drifted into the discussion of those things; and | and the long, exciting day darkened into starless night, 
Charley was encouraged to the free expression of his | it seemed as if the way closed up suddenly and suffoca- 


views, which were strongly impregnated with modern tingly around us, and the shrieking iron monster, with its 


liberal theories, though presented with a reserve and | angry eye of fire, was dashing us on to some unknown 
delicacy that effectually concealed any repulsive grossness | but certain destruction. 

or immorality which might have shocked and disgusted| In vain Charley, with watchful tenderness, strove to re- 
I have thought, sometimes, perhaps had he found | assure me—called to mind the heroic love which had 


me. 
me a wholly happy and contented wife, he would hardly | made us strong and bold to ignore the false relation in 


have been aware that he entertained such sentiments as which I had been held by my marriage vows and come 
he then advanced, and I most surely would have rcjected | out bravely on the side of truth and right—set before me 


them in loathing and horror—such power, after all, have 
circumstances over our beliefs. 

As it was, it grew to be the simplest matter in the 
world to slip from vague generalities into hints of per- 
sonal experience, to glide gradually and almost insensibly 
from sympathetic and confessing looks to timid, faltering 
and betraying speech, and at last to open and rebellious 
murmurings against the hard, implacable fate which 
bound two uncongenial souls together, and held two loving 
hearts apart. 

We could not have reached this pointinaday. We| 


not realize how far we have lapsed from our once high | 
standard of honor and goodness until we begin to feel the | 
first sharp stingings of the sure-coming penalty. 

But, Gus, you are not to censure Charley too severely. 
Let the blame rather fall on me, for I was the guiltier. 
He was weak, but he was no villian. The snare was in | 
bis way, and he fell into it, unguardedly. He found me 
an unsatisfied and unhappy wife, and from pity to love,, 
the transit for a man of quick, ardent sympathies is half 
unconscious and wholly unpremeditated. I know that he 
was utterly incapable of planning deliberately the seduc- 
tion of any woman from the affection and protection of 
her lawful husband, but the power of circumstances is so 
strong and controlling that the best of us may not safely 
defy its influence on our action. 

It is needless humiliation to follow, in detail, through 
all the struggles and temptations to the conclusion at 
which we finally arrived, that we could not submit to fate, 
that we must take our thwarted and misdirected lives 
boldly into our own hands, and make for ourselves the 
happiness of which the unjust laws of society had cruelly 
defrauded us. 





This was the way we reasoned, for we were under the 
fascination of a spell which would not suffer us to think 
with any clearness or precision or to act with the smallest | 
degree of foresight and discretion. 

And so it came to pass one never-to-be-forgotten sum- 





mer day that there lay in John’s deserted home a letter, 
telling him briefly of his wife’s unfaithfulness, while she 
went hastening guiltily on her way to keep her secret | 
appointment with the friend whom she found it so easy 





to persnade herself she had always loved, and with whom 
it eould, therefore, be no sin to flee, for love in our brave, 


glowing pictures of the joy and peace and perfect happi- 
ness that should reward us for the present sacrifice of 
friends and friendly favor—last of all, first, and through 
all, dwelt fondly and rapturously on the passionate devotion 
which must make him ever the slave of my lightest wish. 

I heard, but with another sound in my ears, the echo of 
love words just as tender, if less impassioned than these, 
for all the once treasured memories of the wooer John 
were rushing over me, clear and distinct, to the minutest 
particular, as though I had been hovering close upon the 
border of death. Every incident of the happy courtship 


slide into error by such easy, slow gradations that we do | days gone by was reproduced—not a glance, nor a tone, 


nor # touch of lips or hands that did not come back with 
the vividness of present reality, and against the sunny 
brightness of a pure, stainless and untroubled love lay the 
black shadow of my infidelity, so hideous and awful that 
I shrank, sick and shuddering, within myself, flinging up 
my hands, with unreasoning impulse, to shut out the 
maddening vision. But all the plainer I saw the man I 
had foully wronged hastening toward me through the 
falling twilight, wearied out by the day’s perplexities and 
cares, eager for the rest of home, longing for the welcome 
of love, and thinking but of that as he went up to the 
once sacred room of the house where, instead of the 
tender wife, waited the fatal letter with its shameful story 
of treachery, betrayal and desertion. As in a fearful 
trance, I heard the rustling of the unfolding paper in his 
hands, the quick, heavy thud of his startled heart, as his 
lightning glance took in the wounding words, the groan 
of anguish that broke from his white, set mouth, and the 
muttering of a half-smothered curse against the invader 
of his peace. 

Fighting for breath, I started up, wild with desire to 
reach him then and there, to throw myself at his feet and 
implore forgiveness of my sin. 

“My darling,” whispered the almost-forgotten man at 
my side, with deep solicitude, forcing me gently back into 
my seat. 

“Let me go!” I panted, struggling to escape his re- 
straining arm, careless, in my excitement, of possible 
observers, until his cautioning glance suggested the pro- 
priety of more quiet deportment. 

Yet I must speak. All the world could not have held 
me silent and impassive under the fate I had voluntarily 
chosen a little while before. 


‘ 
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“Charley Clarke,” I said, with solemn earnestness, 
under the roar and bustle of the hurrying train, “I re- 
pent already, in sorrow and bitterness of heart, the un- 
wise step I have taken, and I tell you frankly it is out of 
my power to redeem the wicked promise that I rashly 
gave you. At the first station we must stop, and with as 
little delay as possible, I shall return to my injured and 
justly-indignant husband, though he spurn me in anger 
and contempt from his house.” 

“But, Nellie, my dearest girl, I thought that you loved 
me,” Charley murmured, reproachfully. 

“T thought so, too,” I answered, with inward humility. 
“ But what does that signify? So I loved John Seymour, 
yet you see I was untrue to him. So, in like manner, I 
should be untrue to you. Why do you trust me? Once 
concede the right of this transfer of allegiance, and it 
might go on forever. There would be no rest or per- 
manency anywhere, but change, regret and discontent to 
the end of time. I see it all now, and I tell you firmly I 
am not going to take another step in this dangerous, de- 
lusive way, but shall return at once to the faith and love 
I have so madly and recklessly foresworn.” 

Charley gazed at me in sorrow, but spake not a word. 





My determination I knew coincided too entirely with his 
own convictions of right in the case to admit of any con- | 
troversy. 

“ At least,” I added, with more gentleness, feeling the | 
awkwardness of the position in which my folly had placed | 
him, “at least I do not hold you responsible for the | 
wrong of this action. I am equally blameworthy, if, in- 
deed, I am not the greater sinner.” 

“No,” he said, silencing me shortly, “you are not to | 
reproach or burden yourself with any share of guilt in 
this affair. I alone will bear the weight and penalty of 
that. And for all the unhappiness that I have caused | 
you, I humbly crave your forgiveness, and beg that you 
will permit me, as the only pleasure that remains to me, 
still to serve you as a friend whenever it is possible.” 

I gave him my hand in mute token of reconciliation | 
and acknowledgment of the new compact, grateful for the | 
generous spirit in which my change of purpose had been | 
met without opposition or enmity. 

And so we retraced our hasty journey almost in silence, 
with none of the guilty hopes or tender gallantries of the | 
beginning, but, though Charley said so little, I knew that | 
in his heart he respected me a thousand times more than 
if repentance had not overtaken me in my flight from 
duty and sworn allegiance. 

At the door of home I paused to give him a last good- | 
bye, unflavored with reproach or bitterness. 

“Your friend always, remember,” he urged again as he | 
released my hand. 

“Yes,” I said. “But you cannot help me here. I} 
must meet alone the curse of outraged love, or the blessing | 
of free pardon, whichever may await me.” 

My heart beat to suffocation as I entered the house to 
which I knew I had forfeited my right as honored mis- | 


| 
} 
| 


‘tress, and crept like an interloper up the stairs to the | 


sacred room that, like a sentient thing, I felt would resent | 
my presence as an intrusion and a profanation. I did | 
not expect to meet my injured husband there, it is pro- 
bable—if I had any clearly-defined thought it was to get | 
myself in readiness to face him—to pray, in what words 
I could not tell, for pity and forgiveness of my weakness 
and wrong. 

I was startled, therefore, as I crossed the threshold to 
see him sitting in his favorite chair, his head bowed upog 


: 


his hand, and his whole attitude expressive of weariness 
or great mental depression. 

Having no doubt as to the cause of his evident sadness 
and weight of spirit, I longed to rush to his side and cast 
myself, in sorrow and contrition, on his breast, beseeching 
that [ might be allowed to atone for my transgression in 
whatever way his judgment, unsoftened by love, should 
appoint; but a sense of shame and fear restrained me, 
and I closed the door softly and cautiously as a thief, 
and stood waiting in trembling and dread his recognition 
of my presence. 

In that breathless moment, my eyes wandering aim- 
lessly about the room noted, half-unconsciously, the care- 
ful arrangement of every article as I had left it, even the 
letter I had laid conspicuously on the dressing-table 
seeming not to have been touched in my absence. Could 
it be possible that John had overlooked it? I drew 
nearer, stretched out my hand and seized it stealthily. 
The seal was unbroken. My sin was covered. 

In the sudden revulsion of feeling that succeeded the 
discovery, I burst into a hysterical fit of weeping, and 
with one step forward sank, weak and overcome by the 
long strain of excitement, upon the floor at John’s feet. 

He started swiftly out of the deep reverie or the light 
slumber in which he had fallen and gazed at me an 
instant with simple astonishment, unable, evidently, to 
comprehend the meaning of such extraordinary conduct 
in his late dignified and vndemonstrative wife. 

“Why, what is this, Nellie—Nellie?” he questioned, 
anxiously lifting me up. 

But I only sobbed more violently, finding in the storm 
of my emotions no breath nor thought for speech, 

“ Ah, I see,” he said, with face alight, pleased with his 
ewn solution of the mystery. “ You have been alarmed 
at my protracted absence, and this is the rebound from 
anxiety te joy at my safe return—imy little wife,” and he 
kissed me tenderly. 

And then I recollected a fact that had quite escaped 
me—selfish creature, intent on my own naughty schemes— 
that John had gone away on a little business trip a few 
hours before I had stolen like a criminal from his house, 


| thinking nothing of the dishonor that I was bringing 


upon it. 
“T fully expected to be at home last night,” he re- 
sumed, “but I found the work I had to do would detain 


|me longer than I had supposed, and I should have tele- 


graphed to you my change of purpose only, indeed—for- 
give me, dear—it did not seem that you would regard it 
as of the slightest consequence whether I came or stayed. 
And when I returned half an hour ago, and Jane told me 
you had been absent since yesterday on a visit to old 
friends, she believed, I smiled bitterly, in self-derision, at 
my foolish fear that you might be troubled on account of 
my unexpiained delay, and—to speak frankly—I came 
up here quite weak and womanlike in my tired, dispirited, 
disappointed mood, to dream a little of the happiness 
that seemed forever gone, to sigh for the sweet, old days 
when you waited for my coming, and I had the acknow- 
ledged right—the lover's privilege to hold you to my heart 
like this, and to kiss you thus—and thus, After all, you 
do love me a little yet, do you not, sweetheart, and these 
tears are for me?” 

“No—for myself—for my miserable, unworthy, sinful 
self,” I cried, recoiling from his arms in utter humiliation 
and abasement of spirit. 

In the first, swift, stunning surprise at the discovery of 
my unopened letter I had thought, half-insanely, he would 
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never know the worst, that a portion of my guilt might Gus, was there ever such magnanimity? Do you won- 
at least be concealed from him, and reconciliation would der after all this that I regard John as the noblest, 
be easier 80; but those precious old-time love words, and grandest and most perfect man the sun ever shone upon? 
tender, clinging kisses, stung me like keen reproaches,| And do you wonder again that for women weak, erring 
and I felt there could be no peace for me while to con- | and astray in judgment and act, I have this tender and 
scious wrong I was adding the damning sin of hypocricy | abounding charity at which you so often smile in marly 
and deceit, and every caress smote me like a blow. disdain ? 

Springing for the hateful letter which I had dropped * kwu — — 
upon the floor, I tore it open with quivering fingers, and A WOMAN’S ANSWER, 
thrust it rudely into his hands. BY MES. HATTIE F. BELL. 

“ Read that!” I cried, with choking breath; “then tell VW OULD 2 anaevy. for hewn, 60. Semeak tan, 


me if I have any claim to your love—any right to such For love and for love alone? 


welcome as you have given me.” Would I start out in life, and brave all! its strife, 








His eye ran slowly over the unsteadily-writtern page, | With nothing but love for my own? 

, . na 
his mouth growing stern and white as the meaning forced | Do you see that tall, marble-front mansion 
itself more and more clearly on his slightly bewildered That stands just over the street 


brain, while I, like a condemned criminal, stood trembling } With the shutters all closed to the sunlight, 
And the breath of Heaven so sweet? 
And to mar the stillness of halls or ground, 
h £ ss ty-f , I ld There's never a patter or never a sound 
. ¥ -) ) y y - 4 ¢ . - ra 
aste from my pen only twenty-four hours ugo. coulkk Of little children’s feet. 
see the whole blurred, blotted and broken story as clearly 
aé if it had been branded in letters of fire on my soul; and | 
though it might have sounded bravely and grandly enough | 


before him, recalling every word—each one a stab of | 
5 a 
pain—that I had flung in swift, breathless, thoughtless | 


And now look away over yonder, 
Where the willow is kissing the brook— 
Yes, down through those trees. Do you wonder 
£ y 


in the heat and passion of telling, it was a poor, pitiable, | ie sandon. 1 aale ver teleck? 

inconsequent thing, reviewed now in the light of reason. Do you see that little white « ottage? 
“You will remember me,” I had said, “with as little | Just there—it is very small 

bitterness as you may, John, but I cannot endure this Half hid by the sweet June roses, 

divided life any longer; and, feeling as I do, I am sure | That are trying to cover it all. 

that it is less a sin to go with the man I love than to stay | If you could choose truly and fairly, 

with one to whom I am bound only by legal ties, and | And be sure of your choice, to-day 


Which home would you have for the asking; 
That mansion over the way, 

Or the little white cottage down yonder? 
Now tell me, and answer true— 


whom I have failed, and must ever fail, to make happy. 
I dare say when the shock and mortification attending 
my flight are well over, you will be only too thankful that 


: | 
I have relieved you of a burden that has borne you down | Nay, wait, though, a single moment, 
already too long. Think of me as repenting the wrong I While I whisper a thought to you. 


have done you, and believe that, in sundering our rela P , 
had , : 4 - z , In that lofty and spacious mansion 

tions, I have had your happiness and welfare in view There are glittering gems and gold; 
quite as much as my own.” But 

And so this far-fetched argument for self-indulgence And hearts full of pain untold. 
While down in the lowly cottage 

May never a gem be seen, 
Save a nest full of romping children 

A mother's best jewels, I ween. 
that I fel he las f 

at I felt must come at the last. | And the sad, pale face in the mansion, I know, 

My injured and long-suffering husband having followed Looks wishft 
the wretched plea through to its illogical close, let the And wishes that she could change places 
paper fall unnoticed to the floor, and with a heavy groan | With its rosy-cheeked, happy queen 
buried his face in his hands. | For the strong, brave heart that wooed her, 

What could I say? My tongue seemed palsied, my | With its wealth of love untold, 

‘ . ° » bartered for pride and fortun 
heart almost pulseless, and sick with dread, faint and She bartered for pride and fortune, 
And wed an old man for his gold; 

; : < : While the man she loved better than any, 
dumb despair to be spurned and driven out like a dog She sees from her window each day. 


n 


i 
they shine over aching bosoms, 





and unfaithfulness ran on, seeming even to me so false 
and hollow that I bowed by head in utter shame, waiting, 
speechlessly and in agony, for the sentence of banishment | 





y down on the cottage below, 





trembling in every nerve, I sank at his feet, waiting in 


from his presence. But their lives are forever divided, 
But presently he raised bis head, and looked at me a And she : ; 
While he whistles and sings in the cottage down there, 
Where the sweet June blossoms and willows are, 
For he lives in the light of the blue eyes bright, 

That accepted what she threw away. 








chs and turns aw 
moment in sad, grave silence, then—oh, angels in Hea- 
ven, how ineffably good he was!—reached down, and 
gathering me closely in his arms, rfsted my drooping 
head tenderly on his bosom. | 
“ Poor child—poor tried heart!” he said, smoothing my 
hair softly. “I will think onl} that you have come back 


Do you need any further answer? 
Well, listen—that millionaire 
Had only a part of a wounded heart 


to me, and whatever wrong is in the past, we will leave it To offer his lady fair. 
unremembered, striving always to make the present For over the street, in that mansion, 
happy and blest. For I see, dear, that I have not done I might have been caged to-day, 


While the pale face there with its sunny hair, 
In the cottage were holding sway. 
She threw away love when it cme to the test, 


all that I might have done to brighten and glorify your 
young life, and I humbly take some portion of the blame | 


in this ms rse ‘ | 

8 matter upon myself, and learn therefrom a lesson | I threw away wealth, because love seemed the best; 
for the future. Forget your wandering—put away your! — go [ sing in the little white cottage, 
regrets, and let us begin life all anew, dear wife.” | While she sighs over the way. 
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WINDOW-CURTAINS.* 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

COULD not repress my anxieties as the time drew 
] nearer and nearer when the semi-annual balance-sheet 

was to be again made out and exhibited. I had gone 
on using the funds of the house in a reckless manner, 
until I had abstracted over five thousand dollars, and it 
was so invested and locked up in one way and another, 
that it was impossible to get any portion of it back into 
my hands even temporarily. One-third of this had gone 
into permanent investments, where it would remain until 
doomsday; and another third had been absorbed in ex- 
travagant expenses. 

I had so managed that a discrepancy of only about 
three thousand dollars would appear between my balance 
and that on the ledger. I might, as before, get at the 
exact figures on the ledger, and make my balance agree 
therewith; but this would leave my cash short of the re- 
quired amount over three thousand dollars, and I might 
not be able to hide the deficiency. It was of the utmost 
importance that I should get Barton to collude with me. 
But how was this to be done? I dared not approach him 
with a dishonorable proposition. I knew that if I did so, 
he would shrink from me in fear and horror. 

I had paid the furniture bill, receiving from him only 
sixty dollars of the amount, and go leaving him a hun- 
dred and forty dollars in my debt. I had, besides, been 
pretending to carry two hundred dollars for him in some 
unknown transaction, from which he had already received 
over forty dollars of pretended earnings. 

I thought and thought over the matter, and finally set- 
tled my plan. A day or two before the balance-sheet was 
to be ready, I said to Barton, as we walked home together, 
speaking in a depressed and troubled voice, that was part 
real and part assumed: “I've got myself a little tangled 
up, and fee! worried about it.” ” 

“Oh, I'm sorry !” he replied, with real concern. “What 
is it? Can I help you any?” 

His first impulse, springing from gratitude, was to 
stand by me in trouble, and aid me if possible. 

“T don’t know that you can?” I replied, affecting much 
despondency. 

“Tell me all about it. We are friends; and I will do 
anything for a friend that lies in my power.” 

“It’s something I hardly care to speak of even to you.” 
I emphasized the last word. 

“Don't hesitate,” urged Barton. “ You will have my 
sympathy, if nothing else; and maybe I can suggest 
something.” 

“I’m afraid not,” said I, gloomily. “The fact is, 
Barton, I’ve been doing an imprudent thing. But 
Heaven knows I meant no wrong.” 

He drew his arm in mine, as if to shew his faith in me. 

“ And then I was so anxious to help you. I never saw 
a fairer promise.” 

“Help me!” Barton stood still, and turning, looked | 
me earnestly in the face. “I don’t understand.” 

“T didn’t tell you about it,” said I, “because I was | 
afraid you might feel nervous; you are so timid, you 
know. But last week my friend showed me the best thing 
that’s come in my way for six months. He invested five 
thousand dollars, and I went in a thousand for myself and 


. 
* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, 
by T. 8S. Anrivr, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 











five hundred for you. I expected to realize to-day, and 
put a hundred or more dollars into your hands as a little 
surprise, But I am sadly disappointed. The thing won't 
be ripe for a week or ten days to come; but it will be rich 
and juicy when it does ripen.” 

“T am sorry you took so large a risk on my account,” 
said Barton, manifesting a good deal of concern. We 
were walking forward again. 

“Oh, there’s no risk—not a particle,” I returned, 
quickly. “It’s only the delay that is troubling me. If 
it had been at any other time, I wouldn't have cared.” 

He did not reply. 

“ The fact is, Barton,” I resumed, “I have been doing, 
as I said just now, an imprudent thing. Nothing actually 
wrong, for that lies in one’s intention, you know. Every 
dollar of my own was out in good investments, making 
high interest, when this thing that I have spoken of came 
along. Such a chance rarely occurs, and my friend, whe 
is one of the shrewdest and safest men in town, urged me 
to goin. It seomed wrong to let so great an opportunity 
go by. And so—it was not a prudent thing, I admit—I 
borrowed fifteen hundred dollars from the cash; a thou- 
sand for myself and five hundred for you. I was sure of 
getting it out before this. But I learn to-day that it 
can't be done before next week; and I am frightened 
about it. When will your balance-sheet be ready ?” 

“ To-morrow,” replied Barton. 

“And then the whole thing will come out, and I shall 
be disgraced and ruined,” said I, in great apparent dis- 
tress. 

“Oh, no! no! That must not be,” he exclaimed 
“Something must be done. I'm so sorry!” His distress 
was more real than mine. 

“T see no way of escape,” I returned. “ The thing has 
come on me so suddenly and unexpectedly that I'm all 
broken down about it; and don’t see which way to go nor 
what todo. It’s an awful thing to stand in such peril as 
this, Barton, and see no way of escape. To have your 
geod name blasted! Poor Marion!” 

I caught my breath with a sob. 

“ My dear friend, don't give up in this way. You are 
innocent of any purpose to do wrong. To-morrow ien’t 
here yet, and before it comes, something may be thought 
of. If there’s anything that I oan do, I shall do it most 
gladly.” 

“Thank you! Thank you, Barton!” I replied, speak- 
ing in an agitated voice, yet with a shade of relief in my 
manner. “It's never good to give up in despair, I know. 
Where there’s life there is hope. Until the drop falls there 
is a chance of reprieve.” 

We had come to where our ways parted, and stood still 
looking at each other. 

“ What's to be done about it?” asked Barton. 

“Desperate diseases require desperate remedies, Is it 
possible for you to keep your balance-sheet back fora 
week ?” . 

“No,” he replied. “TI told Mr. Link that it would be 
ready to-morrow. He spoke a little sharply about ite 
being delayed so long. If I'd only known of this before. 
How much will your cash be short?” 

* About two thousand dollars.” 

“So much as that!” 

“Yos. There are the fifteen hundred I’ve just told you 
about, and tho hundred and sixty I paid on your furni- 
ture, besides two hundred I’ve been carrying on your 
account.” 

Barton’s face grew pale, and a groan passed his lips 
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“ Good-bye.” 

I turned from him; but he eaught my arm, saying, | 
anxiously: “ What are you going to do?” 

“Let the worst come to the worst,” I replied, sadly. 


“But it’s hard!” 
“No! no! no! It mustn't come to that! Think, 


Melchor! Some device—some expedient—must be hit | 
upon. It was imprudent, but you did not meditate | 


wrong; and imprudence must not be punished as a crime. | 
Can't I do anything ?” 

“ There is one way in which you could save me,” I said, 
after a litile silence; “ but I cannot ask you to do that.” 

“Twill do anything that is not wrong,” he replied. 
“ Anything that is not dishonest or dishonorable.” 

“ As I am not capable of doing a dishonest or dishonor- 
able thing myself, so am I not capable of leading another, | 


and he my friend, into dishonor. No, Barton! I will 
go down into disgrace and ruin first. I will keep my 
conscience clear, let what will come. You shall not be! 
jnvolved in risk or danger. Good-bye.” 

But he would not leave me. 

“Say what is in your mind,” he urged. “ Tell me how 
Ican save you in this unhappy extremity. Don’t fear | 
but what I will do anything, so that it is not essentially 
wrong; and this you would not have me do.” 

“No, not even to save me from ruin,” I replied, with 
emphasis. “But in extreme cases like this, only extreme 
remedies, such as no one would dare to use in ordinary | 
mses, are of any avail. The good end—the life to be | 


saved—alone warrants their use. What you can do, may 


be done innocently—innocently, because it will hurt no 
ene, and yet save me.” 

“Say what it is.” Barton tried to speak with decision ; | 
but his voice was a little husky, and trembled. 

“The alteration of a few figures in your balance-shect 
will make the cash appear two thousand dollars less than 
it really is. I can make my balance agree with yours. | 
In a week, I will be able to get all right again. You can 
then write off a new balance-sheet—at home, if you 
ehoose—giving the correct figures, and substitute it for | 
the first one. No wrong will be done, or intended.” 

Barton did not reply for a good while. I watched his | 
face in the deepening twilight, and saw it grow paler and | 


more troubled. 

“Think about it,” said I, in a low, depressed voice. | 
“But hold yourself entirely free. Don’t do it if it hurts 
your fine sense of honor; or appears to involve any risk. 
I would not, to save myself, hurt a hair of your head. 
Good-bye.” 

Turning quickly away, I Jeft him rtanding in the 
street, and walked homeward with a sense of relief at my 
heart. I knew how it would be. He could not rest until 
he had seen me again that evening. After tea he called 
around. His face almost shocked me, it was so changed. | 
He had made up his mind to do for me what I had sug 
gested; but it had cost him the most painful conflict of | 
his life. I pretended to reconsider and reject the whole | 
sshome, saying: “You shall not do this, my friend! It | 


is asking too much.” 

“Tf there is any other way, well. If not, it will have | 
to he done,” he answered, firmly.” 

“Tt hurts you too much.” 

“Never mind about that. I can bear it. I came round 
to set your mind at rest.” 

He tried to put on a cheerful manner; but was unable 
to call even the faintest smile to his face. He did not | 
stay long. I felt sorry for him; but there was no help for 
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| it. My own safety was my chief consideration, and I 


must secure that no matter what the cost might be to 
another. 

The suffering through which Barton had passed during 
the night that followed, showed itself in his face next 
morning. He was pale and haggard ; and his eyes had a 
shy, almost guilty look. 

“Don’t take it to heart in this way,” I got an oppor- 
tunity to say to him. “It’s nothing at all. Only the 
alteration of a figure or two, to be made all right in a 
week. No one is to be hurt or wronged in the slightest 
manner. And think of the safety to me.” 

“Tt will not be longer than a week, you think?” he 
asked, like one suffering intense pain under the surgeon's 
knife, and looking forward to the moment when agony 


| should cease. 


“ Not longer than two or three days,” I answered con- 


| fidently. “ And that will be the last of it.” 


“T hope so,” was his but half-assured reply. 

The balance-sheet was completed that day, and sub- 
mitted to the firm. The only thing in which I was con- 
cerned was the cash balance, and that had been manipu- 
lated sufficiently to make it safe for me. Poor Barton 
was pale and nervous, and went home with a sick head- 


}ache. One thing troubled me nota little. Something in 


the balance-sheet did not seem to give two or three mem- 
bers of the firm complete satisfaction. They discussed it 
among themselves; figured over it a good deal; and looked 


| unusually grave. At the end of their conference, Mr. 


Link, instead of returning it to the bookkeeper, locked it 
up in his desk. Mr. Royal compared the cash balance 
with mine, and saw that there was an agreement in the 
figures. He was unusually grave, and did not make any 
remark. I felt uneasy. 

This was on Saturday. I went to the mission school 
next day, and affected more than usual interest in the 


} work. Barton did not come, but sent a message by 


his wife, asking one of the teachers to take charge of the 
school in his place. He was not well enough to under- 
take the work, Mrs. Barton said. 

“ What is the matter with him ?” T asked. 

“Indeed I don’t know, Mr. Melchor,” she replied, look- 


ing very much troubled. “Something seemed to come 


| over him all at once. Did anything happen at the store?” 


She fixed her eyes steadily on me as she asked the 


question. 


I answered without hesitation: “Nothing out of the 
common order.” Adding: “I noticed, yesterday morn- 
ing, that he did not look well. I'm afraid he’s been 
working too hard.” 

“No, it isn’t that. There's something on his mind. I 
wish you'd call in this evening and see him.” 

I promised to do so; but did not keep my word, think- 
ing it best, all things considered, not to see him just then 
in the presence of his wife. 

He made his appearance as usual on Monday morning, 
but was not himself. The peaceful look, once so marked 


in the expression of his face, was gone, and in its stead I 


| saw anxiety and fear. He bent lower over his work, and 


seemed more intent on it than usual; and if spoken to by 
any one, almost started as he looked up. During the 
morning, Mr. Link brought him the balance-sheet, and 
laid it beside him en the desk without speaking. I hap- 
pened to be looking that way and saw it. Barton could 
not trust himself to ask if all had been found satisfactory. 
He took up the folded paper, and put it into its proper 
pigeon hole; then went on with his work. Mr. Link 
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atood for a few moments, as though he had something on 
his mind to say; but, as if concluding not to say it, left 
Barton's desk and went to his own, 

I felt a sense of uneasiness. Was it possible that the 


= * . y | 
bookkeeper’s false figures had been discovered? Mr, | 


Link sat for a little while at his own desk, and then went 
over to Mr. Royal. The two men talked together very 
earnestly, and looked toward Barton, and I thought 
toward me, a number of times. 

In the evening Barton called to seeme, I told Marion 
I had some business with him, and so we were left alone. 
The change in him was something I could hardly com 
prehend,. He was nervous, depressed, anxious and weak 
almost to childishness. 

“ This will never do,” said I, in an effort to rally him. 
“You will betray our secret, if you don’t take care.” 

*“ Tt will kill me if I have to carry it much longer,” he 


replied. 


“Pha! Be a man, Barton,” I returned, speaking with | 
alight impatience. “All men come to difficult places | 


sometime in their lives, and then safety depends on cool 
ness and self-possession. My risk is equal to yours; but 
you don’t see any change in me.” 

“We are different. Some men grow strong in danger; 
but I am not one of them.” 

“Well! well! It will soon be over,” said I. 

“ How soon?” he asked, voice and eyes full of a weak 
entreaty.” 

» “In a few days.” 

“ This week ?” 

“T hope so.” Purposely I let the slightest possible 
shade of doubt fall into my voice. He perceived it in 
atantly. 

“Oh! Are you not sure of it?” he exclaimed, bending 
eagerly toward me. 

* As sure as one can be of anything not absolutely cer- 
tain,” I replied, letting a little more doubt into my 
Yoice, 

I saw him shrink down, as if more strength had gone 
out of him, or as if a heavy weight had been lnid upon 
his shoulders. 

“We are safe enough,” said I, “ There is no cause for 
apprehension. Nothing but a chance as remote as one in 
a thousand can reveal our secret. Link and Royal, and 
all the rest, may go over and over that balance-sheet, and 


& 


find no defect in it. It cannot possibly appear, unless 


the balances are compared with the ledger; and that, you | 


know, is never done. If the sheet balances, the accounts 
are regarded as right in themselves.” 

“Yes, I know that,” Barton replied, a pereeptible tone 
ef relief in his voice. “ Still, wrong cannot exist without 
danger; and the danger in this case is so dreadful to 


think of, that it takes all the life out of me. If it were | 


to be discovered, I could never hold up my bead again. 
It would kill me!” 

“Don’t give yourself the slightest apprehension. It 
will not be diseovered. We're over the breakers, and out 
upon a clear sea.” 

But all [ could say had no power of assurance. When 
I took his hand at parting, it was cold as ice; and bis 
good-night had so strange a sound that I hardly recog- 
nized his voice. 

The part I had now to play was a difficult one. The 
balance-sheet must stand, for I had lied to Barton. He 
was over on my side, committed to an act he could not 
betray without such peril to himeelf as I felt sure he 


would not dare to encounter. For him to stand just there | 


| wae not in my thought. I had use for him far beyond 
| this initial service. But to so corrupt him as to make 

him a full accomplice was, I felt, a matter of great doubt. 
| My only chance was to involve him deeper and deeper, 


and bind him to my will through his fears. 


impossible to get back the fifteen hundred dollars; that it 
would have to lie for at least a couple of weeks longer. 
He received the information with a catching of the breath, 
and a quiver of painful disappointment about his mouth, 
| 


At the end of a week, I told him that I had found it 


I scolded him just a little for his impatience, as I called it. 

“There is not a shadow of danger now. The balance 

sheet is in your own possession, and has already been 
| forgotten. We shall have a good thing out of our invest 
ment if we don't spoil it all by haste. We've had trouble 
enough with it, Heaven knows!” 

“TI don’t want a dollar out of any gain that may come. 
| All I ask is to get my accounts right,” answered Barton. 
I was provoked at him, but repressed by feelings. 
“Don’t be too nice,” said I, “ Whatever the money 
j}earns is ours; and, as far as I am concerned, it will be 
right welcome.” 

I let nearly two weeks pass before making a pretence 
of getting back the money, and then told Barton that I 
had realized on his five hundred dollars, and made for 
| him the pretty little sum of a hundred dollars, which I 

paid into his hands, saying at the same time that I had 
| returned the five bundred to my cash. He looked pleased, 
| and manifested considerable relief of mind, but refused 
| to take the hundred dollars, saying that he had no right 
to it. 

“ Very well; as you please,” said I, “Only you will 
| owe mo a hundred dollars less, It’s as broad as it is long, 

you see,” 

I watched him narrowly, to sce what changes took 
| place in his state of mind, and was gratified to observe 
the anxious look gradually fading out of his face, and the 
dreariness going out of his eyes. 

After a week or two more, he asked me about the thon 
sand dollars I had pretended to invest on my own ac. 
count, and how soon it would come back. I had my 
answer ready, It satisfied him only in part. At his 
next inquiry, I told him that I had realized on my invest 
ment a handsome sum; but had yielded to my friend's 
advice, and made another safe venture, putting in his five 
hundred also. 

“ There was no use in letting it lie idle,” said I. “Your 
five hundred might as well be e#rning something as my 
one thousand.” 

“Don't say my five hundred,” Barton returned. “It 
isn't my money, and I don’t want to have anything to do 
with it. It belongs to the firm.” 

“Oh! Don't draw things so fine,” I retorted, with a 
laugh. “ We'll call it yours for distinction. If it earns 
you a cool fifty or a hundred, you won't quarrel about it. 
The firm doesn't want it particularly just now. We're 
carrying a handsome balance.” 

Hie could not help himself. I had got him into my 
boat, and the oars were in my own hands. He was weak, 
and I trusted in his weakness. As often as every fort- 
night, for awhile, I gave him returns from the two invest- 
| ments of five hundred, and two hundred dollars, which I 

had pretended to make on his account. Then I let the 
intervals become longer. He took the money always 
under protest; but his desire to get even with me, and to 
keep out of debt, made him accept and use it at first; and 
then under my tempting suggestions, he took it and laid 
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ee 


it by in the hope that it would reach a sum large enough | loss, He ean be saved “only as by fire ”’—only through 
to pay back the principal sums on which I assumed to be | sorrows, and disasters, and sufferings full of bitterness and 
operating for his benefit. agony. 

Gradually a half-consenting acquiescence in what I I shall never forget the scene that occurred when I in 


‘ 


was doing, dulled his fine sense of honor, stilled the | formed Barton that he would have to falsify another 
louder warnings of conscience and brought his mind into | balance-sheet. He had come to my house, in the even- 
ebsourity. He booame more and more passive in my | ing, at my request, and we were alone, Marion having 
bands, as though conscious of being in the power of one | gone to a neighbor's. I had prepared him for some un- 
stronger than himself, and against whom resistance was pleasant communication, and he had risen from his chair, 
vain. But the old, oalm, peaceful spirit never came back | and was walking the floor uneasily. After a little beating 
to him. The waters of his soul were troubled and never 
ran clear again. He lived in perpetual self-condemna- | to conceal it any longer, I’m in a worse fix than before. 
tion and perpetual dread. His laugh, if you heard it} I've been trying my best to get out; but I’m in twice as 


about the bush, I said: “ The fact is, Guy, and it’s folly 


now and then, under some unusual provocation, had no- | deep as I was six months ago.” 

thing of the old heartiness about it. | Barton stood still, an ashen pallor striking into his face. 
After a few months, I saw, with concern, that his health | He tried to say something, but his jaw fell and his lips 

was breaking. There was a largeness and lustre in his | moved without articulate sound. 

eyes that soemed to have come all at once. His flesh | “There is no greater danger, however, than we have 

shrunk and the color went off of his face. He began | already encountered,” I eontinued, trying to make as 

coughing; a@ little at first, but in a short time it grew to | light of the matter as possible; ‘and if we hold together 


troublesome paroxysms., and act in concert, there is little to fear.” 
As the end of another six months drew near, Barton I was particular in saying “ we,” for I wanted to pre- 
became urgent for the replacement of the two thousand pare him for a comprehension of the case as involving 


dollars, so that his next balance-sheet might give the | himself as entirely as it involved me; so making our 
peril and chances of escape seem equal. He looked at me 


then 


exact truth. He had, he informed me, drawn off another 
' 


and correct balance-sheet, which he was waiting to substi- | for a few moments—oh, so sadly and so sorrowfully! 


tute for the old one, I had a difficult task before me. My | sat down, uttering a deep groan, and burying his face in 
accounts were in a far worse condition than at the last | his hands. A fit of eoughing seized him, the paroxysm 
semi-annual settlement. Instead of being five thousand | lasting for a considerable time. At its close, I saw him. 


put his handkerchief, with a nervous movement, to his 


dollars short, the sum was nearer ten thousand; though 
not over five thousand would appear on the ledger. My | lips, and then remove it quickly. It was streaked with 
fate was again in the bookkeeper’s hands. He must | blood! 

stand my friend, or all would be over with me. But, I I saw a frichtened look in his face, which became over 





dared not trust to friendship alone. His own peril must | spread with a deeper pz 
be as great as my own. I had watched, with keen alert-| “Good Heavens, Guy!” I exclaime 
“Is there anything I can do for you?” 


, 


,»in much alarm. 


ness, his mental states, ever ready to obscure his judg 


“A little salt and water, if you please,” he answered, 
} 


ment, to bewilder his perceptions and confuse his esti 
mates of right and wrong. I tempted him into new | in a repressed voice, that tre: 


I brought him salt and water in a tumbler, and he 


led considerably. 
extravagances at home,and so made a larger income than 
he received as bookkeeper necessary in order that he 


might not fall into debt. Asa natural consequence of 


swallowed a mouthful or two. But the cough returned, 


and after another short paroxysm, a freer expectoration 
of blood followed. 
“T must go home,” ke said, rising. 


this, he was more ready to accept the extra sums that, 
from time to time, came into his hands as the proceeds of 
what I said I was investing for yim, and to feel them as 
a nocessary part of his income. 

My first work, in the actual corraption of Barton, was 
to get his consent to let the old balance-sheet stand; not 
« much on my account as his own. If the money on | He was agitated and much alarmed. Seeing that he 
would not be persuaded, I went home with him, 


“Not yet, lie down for awhile on the sofa and keep as 
still as possible,” I urged. But he would not be hin- 
dered. 


“I must go home at once,” he returned, with decision. 





which I was now earning for him at least twenty dollars, he cough 


returning at short intervals and attended with spitting of 
! ; 


on an average, every week were to be replaced, this source 
of income would be gone. What then? I led him to} blood, The doctor was called immediately. The hemorr- 
look this squarely in the face, and saw that it produced | hage had increased by the time of his arrival, and poor 
doubt and anxiety of mind. He was now fairly in a| Barton was bleeding largely from the lungs. A servant 
eurrent against the drift of which he was nearly, if not} was sent for Marion, who came immediately, and we re- 
altogether, powerless. mained all night. A great deal of biood was lost before 
its flow could be stopped; and by morning Barton was 
lying white, exhausted and in peril of his life. 
CHAPTER XV, A new danger threatened me. The bridge over which 
| AM holding the reader too long, I fear, amid these | I had expected to walk in safety, had suddenly become 
devious paths, winding farther and farther off from | impassable. As I sat all night by the bedside of the 
the ways of honor and safety. Alas! that so many take | friend to whem I had been so false, my mind was less 
thase paths, not knowing, it may be, or what is worse, | concerned for him than for myself; less anxious for his 
not caring whither they lead, Always they lead to sor- | life than my own safety. What was to be done now? 
row, or shame, or utter rain. There is nothing good, | What new expedient could I devise? I thought, and 
nothing desirable, nothing satisfying at the end; and he | schemed, and pondered, Only one way of escape pre- 
who sets his feet therein, will surely, if he turn not back, | sented itself. It did not look as if Barton would be able 
make life a fatiure,and put his soul in peril of eternal | to tako his place at the desk for weeks; he might never 
. 
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come back to the store. His work would have to go, for 
the present at loast, into other hands, If I could get itinto 
my hands until the books of the firm were balanced, and 
the balance-sheet drawn off, I might be able to hide my 
dishonesty. Barton was too weak to be questioned much. 
But I got a fow facts from him in the morning as to the 
progress he had made in settling the books, and then, on 
going to the store, I reported him as having had a slight 
hemorrhage, which the doctor thought serious enough to 
require a week's entire rest. Following this communica- 
tion, I made a prompt offer to take up the work on which 
he was engaged, and complete it, giving to it my even- 


inge. We happened to be very busy at the time, every | 


clerk having his hands full. So my offer was accepted, 
and I breathed more freely, I had offers of help, but 
I declined them, saying that I could work better 
alone. \ 

Of course IT “ doctored” the balance-sheet to suit my- 
self. Its cash account agreed with my own in every 
partioular that I desired, and much more to my satisfao- 


“If you would like to seo me, I will come, cer. 
tainly.” 

“Oh, yes, do! I want to talk to you so much,” 

“Very well, I'll come round to-morrow evening,” re 
plied Martindale. 

“It’s very kind in you,” Barton replied, in a voice se 
full of satisfied anticipation that it troubled me. A sens 


| of guilty danger makes one ever suspicious, and quick to 


take alarm. A look, a word, a tone of voice, a movement 
not clearly understood, puts you on guard. A shadow iv 
watched, until imagination causes it to assume a hideous 





shape. Fear dogs your footsteps, and you make your bed 
with doubt and anxiety. 

After Martindale wont away, I drew my chair close te 

the bed; but did not get as near to Barton as of old. A 
| high and impassable wall had risen between us; how 
builded, and with what significance, I did not know. 
But to gain this knowledge was my chief concern, I 
| would have given mach to loarn what had passed between 
| him and Martindale, 


tion than I could have asked Barton to make it. I saw His hand, as I took it, felt dry and hot. He did not 
him every evening, and in moments when we happened | return the pressing I gave; and I soon perceived that the 
to be alone together, assured him that everything was | hand was shrinking from my olasp, and slowly withdraw 


fer sr 





going on right at the store, and that he had ne cause to 


give himself the slightest concern. But these assurances | 


did not, I saw, afford him any comfort. He said but lit- 
tle, and questioned but little; but I saw in his great, 
glistening eyes a look that haunted me night and day. 
What it realiy meant, I did not know. We were drawing 
away from each other; I felt that at every repeated visit; 
and the distance between us grew wider and wider every 
day. 

One evening I found Martindale in his room. I felt 
uneasy at this. What influence might not this upright, 
elear-seeing, God-trusting man have upon the weak, con- 
ecience-burdened bookkeeper, was a question that trou- 
bled me on the instant. Barton had failed to rally after 
the hemorrhage was over. It had left him greatly ex- 
hausted, with a quick, irregular pulse, and daily returns 
ef a symptomatic fever, 1 saw, with some anxioty and 
alarm, that he was losing instead of gaining ground. If 
he should die! What then? 

I looked this possibility equarely in the face, and con 


sidered the consequences. It behooved me to be always | 


en the forecast, and to weigh all contingencies. It would 
not do to be taken unawares. I considered matters safe 
as they stood; that is, so faras the accounts of the firm 
stood. I did not believe that my falsification of a few 
figures would be discovered. But, if Barton died, I would 
be hedged in with future difficulties which I might not 
find it easy to overcome. The new bookkeeper might not 
be eo weak and pliant. 

I was pondering these things, with a sense of present 


safety, when I encountered Martindale in Barton's sick- 


room, He met me with his usual kind and easy manner. 
I noticed, as I came in, that he was holding Barton's 
hand, and leaning down to him, while the sick man looked 
up in his face with a kind of pained, hopeful eagerness, 
like one rising out of despair into consolation. 

My entrance was not timely. I had interrupted some- 
thing that held the minds of both with a deep interest-— 
something that, in my presence, neither of them cared to 
resume. Martindale went away soon after I came in, 
saying that he had an engagement, and must go. 

“Come right soon again, won't you?” agked the sick 
man, as he held Martindale’s hand and looked wistfully 
into his face. “ Come to-morrow evening.” 


ing itself. I gave it another and a warmer pressure, but 
it made no response, lying limp in mine. The moment | 
released it he drew it back under the bedelothes. 
“You are feeling better, I hope,” said I. 
| “I don’t know. I'm afraid not,” he replied, gloomily. 
I was shocked by the change | now saw in his face—a 
change ,that had come in twenty-four hours. Before ! 
| could say anything farther, his wife came in, and I moved 
a little back from the bed. Barton turned his eyes upon 
| ber with a look of tenderness and sorrow that touched me 
| deeply. She sat down on the side of the bed, and raised 
the hand he had just withdrawn from mine, and held # 
against her bosom in both of hers. A faint sigh parted 
| his lips, and he shut his eyes restfully, like a sick chikd 
| drifting out of pain into ease and comfort. 
| “He is too weak to talk any more to-night,” said Mrs. 
Barton, after sitting silent for a few moments. 
| She did not look at me as she spoke. Her manner pet 
jme to a great distance; caused a chill to pass over me, 
}and a blind .fear to creep down into my heart. I rose 
| involuntarily. She did not ask me to stay; and put pe 
question. 
| “Is there nothing I ean do for you?” I inquired, as | 
| stood in uneasy hesitation. 
| “Nothing, thank you,” she returned, her manner grow- 
ing colder and more distant. 
| “If there should be, don't hesitate to send for me,” I 
said. 
* Thank you, Mr, Barton.” 
“ Good-evening.” 
“ Good-evening.” 
I left the house, almost staggering under a new weight 
of fear laid suddenly upon me, and passed a sleepless 


night. 

On the following evening I called again. After waiting 
for some time in the parlor, the servant came down with 
word that Mr. Barton could not be seen. To my ques- 
tions in regard to him, she answered that he was not #0 
well. 

“Ts any one with him?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied. “ Mr. Martindale,” 

I expected this; but wanted the assurance. My fear 
and anxiety increased. I spent another sleepless night, 
and was so pale and cat of sorts ih the morning as to 
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attract Marion's attention, and cause her to press me with | 


questions, 
“Something is troubling you, Hiram. What is it? | 


You're notas you were? I'm afraid everything isn't right.” | 

We were standing in the hall, at the front parlor door, 
I had my hat in my hand, ready to go out. As I turned | 
from Marion without replying, my eyes rested on the rich | 
damask and lace curtains that hung at the windows, Some 
thing seemed to smite me. Then I saw, as palpable to 
an inner sense as were the curtains to my natural eyes, a 
demoniac face, looking out from them with a leer of 
triumph, It did not fade out, but held itself clearly de 
fined so long as I kept my eyes upon the curtains; and | 
lost sight of it only when, with a kind of desperate effort, 
I foreed myself to turn away. I did not look in that 
direction again. I was afraid. 

“T've been overtasked; that is all,” I replied. “You 
know Barton's sickness threw his work on me, and I've 
been at the store for several evenings. But I'm through 
with the drag, and will come all right again Poor Guy! 
I'm afraid he’s going to havea hard struggle. I wish 
you'd go round this morning and learn what kind of a 
night he passed. lle was too weak to be seen last 
evening.” 

I was standing at my desk about eleven o'clock, when, 
happening to look across the store, | saw Martindale in 
elose conversation with Mr. Royal. My heart gave a 
strong throb-—the sweat pricked through every pore—my 
knees grew weak, They remained talking together for a 
eonsiderable time, Martindale speaking, now and then, 
with great earnestness of manner. I did not for amo 
ment doubt the subject that oceupied them. Martindale's 
visit to Barton on the previous evening, and his call upor 
Mr. Royal this morning had, I was sure, a close con 
hection, 

After Martindale went away, I saw Mr. Royal stand in 
an absorbed attitude for some time; he then joined Mr: 
Link, and the two men talked together for awhile with 
eonsiderable earnestness of manner. 

It is dificult, in the use of any words at my command, 
te convey an idea of what I then felt. A great weight 
and oconstrietion eame upon my breast; a darkness fell | 
upon my soul. I seomed to be in a pit, and escape hope 
less. I know of nothing in the world that I wou 
as compensation for what I suffered that morning. 
agony of ages seemed condensed into minutes. 

When, after the lapse of a quarter of an hour, I saw 
Mr. Royal coming over to my desk, I felt that I would 
rather die than meet him. He stood by me silent for | 
nearly half a minute. I do not think I took a single 
breath until he apoke. 

“Mr. Martindale tells me that Mr. Barton is ex 
tremely ill.” 

“Yes,” I replied. I was scared at the sound of my 
voce; it was so hoarse, and in my own oars so guilty. 

“ He seems apprehensive about the result.” 

Mr. Royal stood directly in front of me, and his eyes 
were fixed upon my face. I could not bear his gaze, but 
dropped my eyes helplessly away from his. 

“ He is troubled about something.” 

I shivered. A pause followed. 

“You have been on good terms with him, I believe?” 

“Yes. I've always liked him. He's an excellent young 
man,” é 

Mr. Royal shut his lips, and mused for a little while. 

“ You found all his accounts right?” 

“As far as I could look inte them,” I replied. “ The 


balance came out to a dot. There is no way in which his 
accounts could be wrong that I see. Even if there should 
be an error in some of bis figures, it would be, so far as 
he was concerned, only a mistake,” 

I was gradually getting possession of myself. 

“Tn what way is he troubled?” I inquired, perceiving 
that Mr. Royal did not seem inclined to go any further. 

He did not reply to my question; asking, instead, about 
the day’s finances, upon the consideration of which we 
entered. He manifested more than his ordinary careful 
ness in examining the memoranda and statements I laid 
before him; eonsulted my cash book and the check-book 
with a seriousness of manner that was unusual; and was 
altogether changed in his demeanor toward me—at loast 
I felt that it was so. 

Nothing further transpired during the day. Mr. Royal 


brought me the funds obtained from the discount of twe 


| notes through a bill-broker, and a check that he had bor 


rowed; made such endorsements as were required on 
ehecks and drafts, and signed the checks needed for the 
day's payments. He then went away, leaving me, as 
usual, to finish the business, 

Almost my first question, on meeting my wife, was 
about her call on Mrs. Barton. I saw in an instant that 
something had gone wrong. 

“Is he worse?” I asked, not concealing the anxiet) 
felt. 

“Yes; I'm afraid he is,” she replied. 

* Did you see him ?” 

“ No.” 

“ What did Mrs. Barton say ?” 

“T don't remember much of anything she said. 
know that she acted strangely. 

* Hlow strangely ?” ‘ 

“She was cold, reserved and distant in her manner. 
asked her if I had offended her in any way; but she an 
swered, quickly: ‘Oh, no, no!’ and then closed her lips 
She acted just as if she had heard some dreadful thing 
about me, and believed it, and didn’t want to have an) 
thing more to do with me.” 

“Singular! very singular!” I returned. 

“T can't understand it,” Marion continued. “ When I 
saw her day before yesterday, she was just as of old, 
lias anything gone wrong between you and her hus 
band ?” 

“ Nothing,” I replied. “He's under obligation to me 
in more ways than one; and you know I've been at werk 
for him, night after night, getting his books balanced.” 

Things were assuming a threatening aspect. It looked 
as if Barton had been explaining to both his wife and 
Martindale how I had got him involved. If this were really 
so, I felt that escape was impossible. Martindale was too 
honest to counsel anything but a straightforward course 
of action on the part of the bookkeeper ; and in his hands 
I felt sure that Barton would be passive. The first and 
natural effect of such a communication would be just what 
had taken place; a pushing of me to a distance, so that 
I could have no more influence over the sick, and, I feared, 
dying man. 

I did not venture to say a great deal to Marion; and 
the few suggestions I offered as to the cause of this change 
in Mrs. Barton were remote from the guesses that were im 
my own mind. We sat through the evening unusually 


silent. I seemed to be in the centre of a closing sphere, 


| the area of which grew less and less every moment; and 


I saw no way ef escape. 
On the next morning, I called at Barton’s, on my way 
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to the store, resolved, if possible, to get an interview with 
the bookkeeper. I found the doctor's carriage at the 
door. On asking for Mr. Barton, the servant who had 


come to the door, and who looked much excited, replied : | 
“Oh, sir! he’s very bad! He broke another blood 
veesel this morning; and the doctor's just got here.” 

A sudden sense of relief fell on my oppressed heart. | 
Here might be a way of escape. If he should die! 1) 
felt a-throb of pleasure at the thought. Death might 


cover all! 
I went in and sat down in the little parlor I had 


tempted Mr. and Mrs. Barton to furnish at a cost beyond 


their means—tempted them even to window drapery, that, 


like my own, put sofa, chairs and carpet out of counte 
nance, making al! inharmonious and unsatisfactory. As 
I glanced at them, a pair of evil eyes looked down upon 


me; then a leering face, full of demoniac pleasure, half 


revealed itself from one of their darker folds. I shivered 
and turned my eyes away, not looking again in that 


direction, yet sitting so intensely conscious of being under | 


the eyes of a grinning fiend, rejoicing over my fear and 
dismay, that I could not push away the illusion. 


I had sent my name to Mrs. Barton; but no word came | 
back to me. I could hear the occasional sound of feet | 


everhead, sometimes moving hastily; but for most of the 
time everything was still. I had waited for over twenty 
minutes, when I heard the steps of a man coming dawn- 
stairs. I arose from my seat, expecting to see the doctor. 


The door opened, and Martindale was before me. He | 


must have known that I was there, for he manifested no 
surprise. 

“ Tow is our friend?” T asked, with all the concern I 
could throw into my voice, reaching out my hand as I 
spoke. * 

He shook his head sorrowfully, as he answered: “ Not 
much hope of him, I fear.” But he did not take my 
offered hand. 


“Oh, no! Jt can't be so bad as that!” I returned, | 


affecting to be gre atly shocked. 


“ Little less than a miracle can savehim.” Martindale | 


spoke in a sad voice. “He is still losing much blood, 
and it looks as if the doetor would not be able to check 
the hemorrhage.” 

“Ts there nothing I ean do?” 

“Nothing,” he replied. His manner was much con 
strained toward me. 

“ How is Mrs, Barton ?” T asked. 

“Very calm; but if her heart is not breaking, my eyes 
have deceived me.” 

“They are deeply attached to each other,” I remarked. 

He did not reply. I felt strangely embarrassed in his 
presence. He stood with his eyes upon the floor. 

“ Are you going?” I asked. 

“Oh, no!” he returned. “I shall not leave him.” 

I felt a sphere of repulsion between Martindale and 
myself growing stronger and stronger every instant. It 


was as if his hands were upon me, pushing me violently | 


off. “Go,” his manner said. I obeyed and went, feeling 
afraid of him. 

The sense of relief I had felt at thought of the book 
keeper’s death, was gone now. I was sure that Barton 
bad told Martindale all, and that my day of reckoning 
was close at hand. 


On entering the store that morning, I observed Mr. 
Royal and Mr. Baldwin in close conversation. Baldwin | 


stood with his face to the door, and saw mecome in. I 
noticed a change in its expression, and a pause in their 


| conversation, and a telegraphic sign that I read plainly 
| enough: “ There he is now.” 

| They had been talking of me! I went to my desk, and 
| Was arranging some papers, when Baldwin came over and 
| asked if I had heard from Barton this morning. I did 
not like his manner, nor the tone of voice in which he put 
the question. 

“He is much worse,” I replied. “Had another severe 
hemorrhage; and the doctor considers his case extremely 
doubtful” : 

“ I’m very sorry to hear that.” Baldwin spoke with real 
concern. “I was in hopes he would be out in a few weeks,” 
lle seemed to have something on his mind, and to be 
| in @ state of irresolution about speaking. 
ps Who told you about it?” he asked, after waiting for 

some moments, 

“T called at his house on my way to the store, and 
found the doctor there.” 

“ Did you see him?” 
pom No; I did not go up. He was still bleeding freely, 

and the doctor would admit no one.” 

Baldwin looked at me steadily for a moment or two, 
and then went away, saying as he did so: * i'm very sorry 
about it.” ' 

There was an evident change in Mr. Royal’s manner. 
I tried to think it only imagination; but every time | 
came in contact with him that day, I could perceive some 
| thing in his attitude toward me that abridged the usual 
freedom of our intercourse. I thought him a little more 
| careful about looking over my cash entries in any trans- 
| actions that passed between us; and some matters which 
had, heretofore, been left almost entirely in my hands, he 
attended tochimeelf. 

Under the circumstances, I was, of course, on the alert. 
While seeming to be deeply engaged in the duties of my 
special department, I was observant of all that passed, 
and watched the members of the firm whenever they hap 
pened to be talking together, with a covert scrutiny that 
| let nothing escape me. I was beginning to feel a kind of 

teaction; and was endeavoring to account for what trou 
bled me in the changed manner of Mr. Royal and others, 
on @ new theory, not in any way prejudicial to myself, 
when, on turning over my cash book, I made a discovery 
that revived all my fears, and made them more intense. 
I was running my eyes down one of the pages, a few dates 
| back, when I discovered a pencilled tiek mark opposite 
; one of the entries. Now, even in so small a thing as this 
little tick mark, there is an individuality. You will know 
your own tick from that of any one else at a glance. This 
was not mine! Whose, then, was it? And why was it 
there? When and how had it been made? I always saw 
that my books were in the fire-proof at night, and took 
them out with my own hands inthe morning. And through 
the day, no one had anything to do with them. 

After the first interval of surprise and confusion, I 
looked quickly over page after page of my cash-book, 
embracing the entries of over two months. To my greater 
surprise and consternation, I found this strange tick mark 
in over a dozen places. It was very faint in some in 
stances, and here and there the mark of India rubber was 
plain, as though there had been an attempt at removal. 
Somebody had been covertly examining my cash-book ! 

My next concern was in regard to the entries which had 
been “ticked.” On examination, I found them all right. 
In not a single one of them lay the smallest clue to my 
| dishonest transaction, and I breathed more freely again. 


| ( To be continued.) 





Kelintons 


IN ANSWER TO PRAYER. 
RECENT number of Good Words contains the fo!- 
lowing interesting account of a home in London for 
the neglected and abandoned children of outcast 
women. It gives another striking instance of how prac 
tically near God comes to those who give themselves, in 
the simple love of it, to the divine work of saving souls, 


= 


and who, in their conscious haman weakness, trust every 
thing to Him. Cases like this always affect us with sur 
prise, They are so strange and exceptional that we half 
doubt the evidence, and feel inclined to question the facts, 
though certified by those in whom the highest confidence 


may be placed. 


For all our expressed faith in God’s care over us, we | 


set Him afar off in our actual thoughts, and do not really 
believe that His hand is present in our affairs, directing, 
eontrolling and hindering in the smallest as well as in the 
most important of our concerns. And may it not be, that 
it is because we so regard Him as afar off, that we rarely, 
if ever, get any such evidences of His loving care in our 
common natural life as we see in the case of Miss Mitten 
dorff, Miiller and others? 
selfish in all our life-purposes, and in the heart-desire of 
our prayers that God cannot amswer without harm to our 
souls; and so the heavens seem nearly always like brass 
to our petitions. We ask and receive not because we ask 
amiss, 

But to the case of Miss Mittendorff and the lesson it 
teaches: 

More than fifteen years ago there came to England a 


poor German governess, whose object was to earn her | 


livelihood by giving lessons in her own language. Shortly 


after her arrival in London she met with an accident, 
which, inflicting severe internal injuries, wholly incapa 
citated her for work, and obliged her to have recourse to 
the first medical aid she could obtain. 
whom she was recommended—Dr. Prothero Smith 


pened to be as noted for his Christian benevolence as for 


hap 


his professional ability. 
appearance in his consulting-room, 
earnestly, and then read aloud the name on the card she 
had sent in— 

“ Miss Mittendorff, T believe ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, anxious that he should understand 
her real position at once, “ Miss Mittendorff. Poor 
etranger—and very ill.” 
“Then,” said the doctor (to her unbounded surprise), 
“you are most welcome, for the Lord has sent you to me. 

And that 
friend as well as the medical adviser of the poor, sick and 


from hour this good man became the firm 
otherwise nearly friendless German governess, 

How far his great kindness, his deep sympathy and his 
Christian influence generally, went toward preparing Miss 
Mittendorff for the work she was eventually to take up, 
it might be difficult to say; but undoubtedly it was the 
sowing of the first seed in the tender, womanly heart 


which, in due time, and watered by divine grace, was to | 
bring forth so rich a harvest of love to her more helpless 


fellow-creatures. 

We must give her own simple account of the actual 
erigin of her “ Kindergarten,” the name she gives to her 
home, not to designate it as a school formed after a pecu- 
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And then, we are so utterly | 


The physician to | 
When his new patient made her | 
he looked at her} 
a) 


READING. 





Reading. 


| liar system, but to express her idea of an earthly, human 


garden in which flowers were raised for the heavenly 
garden. 

“After my long and painful illness of nine years I 
found myself, as it were, suddenly restored to health. 
While sitting in the waiting-room of the doctor, who had 
been, during those nine years, my kindest friend and 
benefactor, while he and another physician consulted on 
my case, I looked over a religious paper lying on the 
table and read an appeal it contained for some one who 
would come forward and take up “the very little ones” 
of outcasts, before they were able to understand the 
wickedness by which they were surrounded. 

“At once I lifted up my heart in prayer to the Lord 
that He would graciously let me hear through the mouth 
of his dear servants, the doctors, if I were capable of 
undertaking this work. Searcely was my prayer finished 
when I was summoned to the doctor’s room, and my own 
medical attendant stepping forward said, ‘Let us give 
thanks to the Lord for restoring you to health in his own 
good time. We both think you fit for any work you may 
wish to undertake.’ 
was that I might use my renewed strength in the service 


And now the desire of my heart 


of my Lord and Master, who had so graciously and won- 
derfully cared for me, and watched over me so tenderly 
during my long years of suffering. I looked round me, 
lerying to the Lord, ‘What wilt Thou have me to do?’ 
| waiting for Him to direct me, and soon I seemed to hear 
His call to take up those poor little outcast infants whe 
were often badly treated and shamefully neglected, even 
by their own parents.” 

Being naturally fond of children, Miss Mittendorff still 
| feared she might have mistaken her work, and before ad 
| vancing a single step in the matter, she entreated God to 
|grant her a sign that it was indeed His will that she 
should begin it. “I asked the Lord,” she says, in her 
| earliest report, “to send me some money if I was to go on, 
and if I received nothing I would take it as a token that 
He had other service for me to perform.” The next 
morning she received a letter containing five shillings in 
stamps, and another the same afternoon with these words, 
“To be used in the Lord’s service.” Late at night came 
a third letter from a lady whom she had not seen for 
years, and who wrote, “Last night I lay awake and 
thought about you. I felt constrained to get up and write 
to you, and I now inclose this pound, which I am sure 
| the Lord wished me to send you.” 

With no further donbta in her mind, and with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude, Miss Mittendorff at once 
began to look for a house, destitute, be it understood, of 
all means but the trifling sums just referred to, and with 
| no expectations but from the faithfulness of that loving 
| God who had called her to feed His lambs, and who, she 
well knew, had bread enough and to spare both for herself 
and all His needy little ones. 

At first she met with many difficulties, and some of her 
best friends raised objections and hindrances, not quite 
believing, perhaps, that faith can remove mountains, or 
doubting the quality of the faith possessed by this one 
| weak and still often physically ailing woman. 

But God Himself was on her side, and all the opposi- 
tion that could be brought to bear against a human plan 
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could no more hinder thie plan than a breath of summer 
afr could uproot the giant oak of the forest. Very speedily 
a house suited for Miss Mittendorff’s purpose was found, 
and sufficient means came in to furnish it, while so many 
applications on behalf of destitute children were made to 
her, that she felt painfully how limited as yet were her 
eapabilities of accommodating them. 

Before the Home had been established three years, the 
number of the inmates had so greatly increased that it 
was necessary to remove into a larger house, and Miss 
Mittendorff, always seeking the Lord’s guidance in every- 
thing, was finally led to the one she now occupies in Kil- 
burn Square, where very soon more applications poured 
in, and children of nearly all ages, beginning at ten hours, 
were added to her Kindergarten. 

At the end of little more than three years, there were 
thirty-six children in the Home, and elothes and beds 
had been provided for them all. Nor was the daily food 
ever wanting, though often God saw fit to try the faith of 
His servant and her devoted helpers by leaving them 
without supplies almost till the last minute. Here is one 
touching instance, out of multitudes of a similar kind, re- 
eorded by herself, and reminding the wondering reader of 
the experiences of George Miiller of Bristol, whose life of 
faith has been pronounced, even by men of the world, the 
greatest miracle of modern times: 

“One morning, just after breakfast, when the last of 
everything had been finished, I called the children in to 
the usual morning prayers, quite intending to ask our 
Heavenly Father to send in the much-needed supplies; 
but, looking at their happy faces, and rejoicing over the 
converted ones, I forgot it, and had nothing but praise 
and thanks to offerto Him. Yet soon my helper reminded 
me of it. I sent for my little praying band, telling them 
that if they wished for dinner they must ask their Father 
for its and I then inquired, would they be satisfied if 
nothing was sent? when all answered me they would wait 
and trust. Well, they went to their bed-rooms, and told 
the Lord-all about it. Soon afterward they came back to 
me, and the eldest said: ‘We are so happy, and won't 
mind if we have to wait till evening; we are sure the 
Lerd will remember us.’ I confess that their child-like 
faith and gratitude greatly helped and strengthened me. 
About twelve o’clock a letter was put in the box contain- 
ing five shillings in stamps from ‘A. B., the Lord’s por- 
tion for the orphans.’ I called my children to me; and 
how can I describe their joy when they found their prayer 
had been so soon answered? I let them have the plea- 
sure of changing the stamps at the post-office, and of get- 
ting bread and potatoes, and before one o’clock we had 
the potatoes in their skins, with dripping, on the table.” 

In another place Miss Mittendorff says: “ At the spring- 
time, when the summer clothes were wanted, I received, 











before I had even asked, in one day sufficient means to 
buy all that was needed. Is it not just like the Lord? 
‘Before they call I will answer, and while they are yet 
speaking I will hear.’” 

It is now five years since the Home was commenced 
with two babies and one small house.- There are at pre- 
sent two houses, adjoining each other, at Kilburn, and a 
cottage at Bushey, with sixty children and numerous 
helpers and teachers. These last accept their situations 
on the understanding that they will be paid their salaries 
when the Lord sends the money, and if this is delayed, 
they are always content to wait. 

The children are all taught reading, writing and a lit. 
tle arithmetic ; those who are quick and intelligent learn, 
in addition, something of geography and English history. 
They are likewise trained in every kind of useful house- 
hold work, and at about sixteen are sent out as superior 
domestic servants. 

More than a year ago, Miss Mittendorff was very 
severely tried by a long visitation of sickness amongst 
her little flock. Her own labors and night-watching at 
this time were so incessant, that it ended in her being 
stricken with paralysis, and obliged to Jeave her Home to 
the care of a friend, providentially raised up, and to go 
herself to the hospital for the paralysed in Queen Square. 
Here the many mercies she received are beautifully and 
touchingly recorded in the reports to which I have already 
alluded, and which my readers will do well to obtain at 
the Home for themselves, 

In the autumn of the year, Miss Mittendorff, after a 
short sojourn at the sea-side—for which means had, as 
usual, been unexpectedly sent her—was once more 
amongst her dear children, and happy beyond all words 
to be able to take up her active duties again. Since then 
she has had many trials, many anxious days and nights, 
much sickness, and some deaths; but her constant testi- 
mony is that the Lord is faithful even above what He has 
promised; and at the last public meeting in conneetion 
with her Home, held in Great Portland Street, though the 
balance of cash in hand was only five shillings and ten- 
pence, and the past year’s expenses had amounted to more 
than nine hundred and fourteen pounds, she asked the 
Christian friends and ministers who presided at the meet- 
ing to let praise and thanksgiving be its leading features. 

It must be especially borne in mind that Miss Mitten- 
dorff’s principle is never to go in debt for a single article. 
Here are her own words on the subject: 

“T do not buy anything if I have not the money in 
hand, even if the tradesmen are begging me to take what 
I want, as they will trust me. I find not a text in all 
Seripture in which it is allowed to go into debt; and 
therefore, however tempted, I rather wait and suffer 


want.” 
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TALKS TO MOTHERS. 


BY EDITH W. KENT. 
No. 6. 


“ TT is the little foxes that spoil the tender vines.” 
Don’t ever furget or lose sight of this fact; and if 


you would have your children grow up truthful, 
upright and worthy, guard well against the invasion of 
the “little foxes””—the little temptations and sins—which 





“ spoil the tender vines” of truth and honor. Remember 
that it is the litde influences of everyday life that are im- 
perceptibly but surely at work upon your child’s eharae- 
ter, building it up, little by little, slowly but surely, sub- 
stantially or unsubstantially, wisely or unwisely, for good 
or for ill; for it is these same influences that are, to a very 
great extent, to determine what that character shall be in 


its future. 
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It has been averred by one whose sound, unerring 
judgment, and true, right ideas of life and its responsi- 
bilities may be depended on, that “the ruin of a soul be- 
gins at home.” 

Have you ever thought much about this? I confess to 
being somewhat startled at first by the assertion; but as 
almost any one, after looking about them and giving the 
matter a little thought, will see it is a truth not to be 
such a sad thing to think that home, 





gainsaid; but it 
which should be the one safe place where no evil can 
enter to harm, should be made the starting-point upon 
the road to ruin—the thought is so sad, and so repugnant 
to the mind, that we would fain repel the idea were it not 
that the fact is so plain and so unanswerable that we 
must acknowledge its truth. 

If parents only realized how susceptible the mind of a 


child is, and that their every word and act makes its im 











pression, in a greater or less degree, upon the mi 
their children, I am sure that many who are thoughtlessly 
laying the foundation for their ruin would arouse them- 
selves to the sense of their danger, and put forth their 
utmost endeavors to guide them aright, both by example 
and precept, and to surround them with no influences but 
those that are good and pure. 

0 mothers! let your daily example to your children be 
free from all reproach. “ Do men gather grapes of thorns, 


or figs of thistles?” No more can a mother, if insincerity, 
dishonesty and untruthfulness be shown by herself in the 
little things of ‘everyday life, expect her children to grow 
up strictly honest and truthful; that would be next t 


impossibility. Can it be, think you, that an influen 


tself evil will exert an influence for good over a child— 


} 


teach it to to be just, and to follow the right? 









So evil teaching—word or deed— 
Doth evil “ fruit” engender; 
And e’er example, go 





your children be blameless. Would you beque 
’ 


an inheritance more precious than jewels, 





silver or gold ?—an inheritance that shall shed blessings 
rich and full over all their life? Then give them that 


high sense of honor, without which there can be r 


inst the invasion of sin and 





Salety—no guarantee a 





erime. 
But, in order to do this—if you would instil into their 
minds this high sense of honor, which is one of the noblest 


f attributes, if you would have it to be to them an abid 





ing presence, a firmly fixed principle—you yourself must 


possess the same in all its completeness, it is not enough 
that you have a dim perception that such and such things 
are “not exactly right;” your innate sense of honor must 
be such that the least approach to dishonesty or untruth- 
fulness flashes an alarm “along the lines” to your con- 
science—a sort of telegraphy, so to speak, notifying you 
upon the first approach to wrong; you must have a clear 
perception of right and wrong, something which is re 
solved into a fixed principle of the mind—a principle to 
be lired and actedtupon. Pretty theories don’t amount to 
The man 
whose theories are never put into practice, makes pn 
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much unless they are carried out in practice. 
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further progress in the accomplishment of good than the 
man of no theories—only so much the more does he con- 
demn himself, in that he “ knows to do good and doeth it 
not.” 

But only cultivate right theories—ideas that are just 
and true—and practice them, continually, in your daily 


life, letting your example at all times agree with your 


precepts, and your children will be influenced to good 
thereby. 

“Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” 
There are almost innumerable little things of which you, 


perhaps, think nothing, but which they absorb very 





readily; so that you have need to continually “ Keep thy 


tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile;” to 





“ Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are 
issues of life.” 
You n 


ears ;” that but very little transpires aroun i the children 


ust remember that “little pitchers have bi 


that they do not “ take in.’ 
I imagine that many thoughtless parents would be 
nearly dumb with consternation if their eyes could be 
pened to see the lessons in hypocrisy, lying and stealing 
which they are giving their children. This may sound 


harsh to some of you, but it is truth—the plain, un 





irnished truth. It is not worth while to discuise tlie 
truth in these matters; better look the facts fairly in the 


face, even if it does strike home to the heart. 


Many hold up their hands in horror at the poor, de- 


oes to swell the number within our 





n turn away from him in loathing, 
ind directly forget him and his sorrows (or, if remem- 


bered, remembered only to execrate); but who considers 


| of what may have gone before—of the influences that er- 


ided the years agone, giving shape and coloring to thé 


sharacter, building it up a weak, pervious structure, in- 
ipable of withstanding or warding off the thrusts of tle 


It would be well to stop and consider these things, and, 


| for the sake of the souls intrusted to your own keeping, 


inquire into the causes of ruin. 

Not one of the most hardened of criminals was made 
what he is in a moment, or by only a single prodigous 
step in the wrong direction. The “ seed-time,” the green 
plant, the bud, and then the blossom, must come before 
the harvest-time. 

It makes my heart ache so to think of the pernicious 
influences that are many times thrown around children at 

me. Many a child-receives its first lesson in stealing 
from hearing a parent complacently dilate upon some 


instance of another’s oversight—some mistake in 


4 


ation—by which they have received more than was t! 


just dues—by which another has, as they term it, “ cheated 





himself.” It is painfully surprising to see war 
there are who consider themselves highly respectah'e, 
moral, and—shall I say it?—Christian people (mir I 


say. who consider themselves so), who may frequent 
heard chuckling over something of the kind. 

“T made a good thing of it when I bought those articles 
in the city for my wife,” said Mr. Sharp, complacently 
stroking his luxuriant beard, and smiling in a satisfied 
sort of way as he spoke. “I handed the merchant a 
bank-bill, and being crowded with gustomers, and there- 
fore very much hurried, he, in giving back the change, 
made a mistake, handing me more money than-I had 
given him.” 

“Did you notice it at the time?” I asked. 

“To be sure I did,” he replied, with a self-satisfied 
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little nod, as much as to say, “Sharp by name and sharp 
by natur, ma’am 
* And didn’t 5 
eyes wide with wonder. 
“Not I,” said he, loftily, and swelling up, like a big 


i return it to him?” I questioned, with 


toad, with a sense of his own importance. . 

“That wasn’t right,” said I, looking him seriously in 
the face. 

“Tf he was an 
said he, gettihg red in the face and twisting about 


me,” 
a little 
to cheat himself like th: 
I don't thank n to tell me if I make a mistake in 
reckonin’ and ut myself.” 

Now Mr. Sharp would be among the foremost in bitterly 


uneasily in his chair, “If a man’s fool enough 


it, I ain't a-goin’ to tell him of it. 


denouncing and execrating the thief who should steal an 


overcoat, a dollar in money, a bushel of grain or a pound 
of butter; he does 


in reality, be no wor 


not seem to realize that the one would, 
se than the other—that his own act 


is just as criminal in intent—and that to his little boy, 


who stands by taking in all he says, he is giving a lesson 
in dishonesty that may result in ruin to the child. 
I really wis Sharp could see how contemptible 
such things make a man. 

“Fj the money I have in the world; 


lity cent 


if you'll sell me the tidy for that, I will take it,” said 
Mrs. 


and with whom e 


Fleecum, to a peddler who had called at her house, 
had been bantering for some time 
concerning the } e t 
at the lowest price possible, 

“And have y 
mem ?” 


“That’s all I have,” she repeated, trying to look as 


u no more moneys but the feefty cents, 


innocent as if she wasn’t telling a deliberate falsehood. 

“Vell, den 5 
mem; but I never sell one tidy so sheep before.” 
So, going across the room and standing with her back 


toward the pe ldler the while, she took the ] ocket-book 


from its place, opened it, and took outa roll of bills and 


After taking fifty cents therefrom, she re 
und returned the pocket-book to its place ; 


currency. 
placed the rest 
and then reer g¢ the room, she gave him the money in 
exchange for 
way. 
After he had 
] 


made such a “good bargain,” seeming highly pleased 


herself for ’ and, with a satisfied 
glance at her pur ase, 


yasn't going to tell him of it,” and that 


with “ sharpness ;’ 
she remarked that she “ did have 
more money, but 
“a person had to beat these Dutch peddlers down or else 
get awsu lly che ‘ 

I might re her instances of this kind, but these 
will suffice to 


lessons of dishonesty and untruthfulness by the ex- 


ample of one trust and look up to as right in all 
things. 
In these days of official corruption—of dishonesty in 


high places—it is the query of many minds as to how we 
are to secure upright men to fill positions of high trust 
in place of those by whom the confidence of the nation 
has been so shamefully abused. 

Leaving that question to be decided for the present by 
others, let the mothers look to the fwinre welfare of our 
nation by giving proper care to their children; for the 
prime remedy lies in the home-training. If children are 
nurtured within a! 


whatever of honesty they might possess, if they receive 


me-influence that dwarfs and perverts 
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nd to cheat himself, *twa’n’t nothin’ to | 


| brightness—that it will seem all 


of a chair-tidy, wishing to obtain it | 


i them to 
' 


uu shall have the tidy for the feetty cents, 


veted tidy, and he seon went on his | 
ne she congratulated herself on having | 


j}my room 


w how children are sometimes taught | 


}not know; for it 


almost daily lessons in falsehood, deception and cheating, 


| what more can be expected than that they should grow 


up with a “low moral sense,” regardless of the rights of 


others, mindful of nothing so much as of gain for self 
with wrong tendencies, ne g only the favorable op] 
tunity to develop those tendencies 


crime. A 


easy prey to the tenrptations of offiee. 


into dishonesty and 


mind—a characte thus weakened falls an 


See to it, then, that nothing is left undone that can be 
aright; avoid not only 
Be not over- 
rity over them ; don't 
» devoid of warmth and 


clou 


done to mould their characters 
faults of this kind, but a/! unwise training. 
indulgent, nor yet too rigid in aut! 
make life so hard and barren 
is and no sunshine 
and any other place be preferred to “ home.” 
Always speak the truth to your « 


hildren. Do not 


attempt to win obedience or ¢ ivior from them by 


} 


telling them falsehoods, TI s seéms to me such 


a wrong thing to do, and so f h, too. TIonce heard s 
"sa black man d 


pri 


mother say to her little boy 
there in the woods, and if him to 
come and get you.” 

Now I call that a very ¢/ e. Children soon learn to 
see through such things, and they learn something else, 
too; they learn how to lie. 
That 


the best word to use in this connecti 


esit? Bu 


n, because it is the 


last word d¢ ‘ts ld 
word that will open eyes the w Dan't you see? 
If you would have your children grow up to be upright, 
ust be careful in the 
Teach 
nesty in even the 
that it is 


trifle that belongs to 


rable members of so 
that 
all 
smallest matters, 


hon ety, ¥ n 


tle thines are shaping their characters. 


shun deception and dish 


Teach them that it is wrong 


ing—to take even the merest 
another. 


When I khow of a child slying into the pantry and 


getting a handful of sugar, thinking no one knows it, 


then I think there has been something radically wrong in 


the training of that child. I heard a little fellow do this 


ne day (and, in fact, a good many times,) when he fan 


cied was in he n 
first thing I 


ciously Itke the sugar-tub li ming off (‘twas n 


no one g He ran in on tip-toe, and 


heard was mething that sounded suspi 


sugar); and then the sor of some one scraping 
catch 
» him; so T stepped from 
hurried He 
and my! how quickly that lid did go 


just tur? 


sugar in a harried wav. ' ed to him at it 


because I had somet! 
and toward the pantry. 
heard me coming, 
on! so quickly that he was ing from the tub with 


euch a shame-faced, scared look, as I reached the pantry- 
door. 
“Oh, you must not d "said IT; 


take it when folks 


“if you want 
sugar, you must ask for it, and not 
That is very w 
Will ve 


He said he would remember: ar 


don't know. ong. Always ask if you 
ber, dear?” 


i] 


rward, 


want anything. u remen 
lid not once know 
him to do such a sneaking thing : 

Children must be told al things or they will 
as if they take 


And if net 
lead & 


does son 
quite naturally to such tre 
“nipped in the bud,” thes ] aul may 
greater. 

Thanks to a wise, loving and sensible mother, I was 
my earliest remembr taught in these 


from nee rightly 


matters; and I never thought of taking a thing without 
her knowledge. She never scolded me for any little acci- 


dent; and if I broke a dish or had any other little mis- 

















hap, the first thing was to “go and tell mother.” Bless 
her dear, kind heart! 

Sister Marcia is also very particular to teach her chil 
dren the sinfulness of.taking the least thing n t their | 
»wn, and I am sure she will be richly rewarded. I know 
that some of the seed thus sown already begins to bear 
precious fruit; for I once saw little Maude (the one I told 
you of last month,) n bly resist what must have been to 
her a great temptation. She had come downffor “a good, 
ng visit;” and one day, when I was all alone in the 
itting-room, I chanced to glance toward the kitchen, and, 


« the door happened to be slightly ajar, what do you 


vse I saw? ‘A large pan heaping fall of dried black 





| 
berries standing upon the kitchen-table; and standing 
there, close by the table, was a little girl with eager eyes 
ind such an unutterable longing in her face, gazing upon 


those berries. Her whole face was alive with expression, 





ind by it I knew that a powerful struggle was going on 





1 her mind. She was unconscious of an observer, and | 


waited almost breathlessly for the result, trembling lest | 
the temptation should prove too strong for her. The 
ttle face underwent many and sudden changes, and 
nee the little hand. was partly reached out toward them, 
then drawn quickly back again; another look, a long 
irawn breath, and the better angels had I revailed, and | 
he turned away. | 
How thankful Iwas! And you may be sure it was not 
long before I made an errand out to that kitchen. 


e these berries are! Wouldn't you like some, 





lear said I, after a minute or so, and lo 
with a loving smile. 


I uld like some,” 


at me with such glad, innocent eyes. 


she replied, sweetly, glan 


ing uj 


And you may be sure I wasn't a bit “stingy” witl 
those berries. 
“You're a good girl because you don’t take things you 


want, unknown to us,” said I, at the same time giving her 





ren should be taught to look to God for hel 
enable them to resist temptation and that all sin and 
leceit is displeasing to Him, and in itself hateful. 

Now one of the surest ways of teaching « 


i is to scold or punish when any little a 





1 as a broken dish, a torn dress or | 
leads them to conceal a fault whenever it is possible to do 
«0, as the fear of reproof is a strong incentive to de 
ception 

It sometimes happens that a father is too apt to chide 
or unreason ibly censure the children for any little acci 
ent; and in such instances a mother is sometimes tempted 
to teach them to conceal little mishaps from him in order 
to avoid the dreaded reproof; but I believe this an unwise 


thing for a mother to do, as it teaches then 


4 to practice 


bear fruit in other 


and a lesson thus learned will 















the fathers (if I were talking to them!) I 


would say, don’t be so short-sighted, so ungenerous, s¢ 





unmanly and so decidedly foolish as to fly into a rage 


ind scold and punish for every little aecident, making 


our children fear you worse than seven old bears. You 


want their love and confidence—that beavtiful childlike 





trust—instead, so don’t go and make them afraid of you; 
ind to the mothers, don’t “do evil that good may come,” 
for more “evil” than “ good” will come of such a course; 
and vo both, I say, always carefully guard against hastily 
or harshly eensuring or punishing your children for an 
accident, or mistake, of any kind? | 
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BY E. D. J 
DAINTY bud, too pure 
lo bloom in this 
= God k hertoah 
To live in Eden's fade 
* * * + 
Beautiful head, with its 
Beaut brow } 
Beautiful cheeks 
Beautifu ps, as se-} s 
Kissed by gels, n 
Bea f hands, so sma 
Now g ilas | mm 
I never can feel the tender 
Of the wee, sweet fingers it 
} led s ftly—asleep 
G 1 by gels. my | 
Beant 
Can ne 
T will w in beauty 
Be ithe might cf amo 
I ver by me alas! |} 
The angels have taken my 
Bea f t so ¢ 
‘ A thas 
The pattering steps, alw 
1 parent's “ 
Vainly I ate f 
Th ngels will lead 1 I 
Bea s lair 
Per tand ta flow 
Can I never 1 teeny t 
In a da = aot 
N 1 re 
Cradied ‘ s, my " 
] D RO « 





And gels bor 
Beautiful child! tl 
F’en as a fleeting g 
I sweet a flow 
God } L 











‘st 


Beautiful saint! so ear 
I lart sate In mans} 
T} ¢ ¢ 


I she’s gone with the ¢ 


Even now. by the t 


My beautiful Darling 


After 
I shall see my bean 





On mamma's boson 


rossing the he 


ti 
tl 


wn 


will 


For my beautiful Darlin 


Ah! why do I think 


Of the little grave so 


My baby is one of the t 


“Only asleep,” 


My beautiful angel i 


£ 





grief 
nny head 


autiful 











in pain alway, 


‘ 


yr 





awa\ 


That brightens the beautif 





our Father } 





Des 
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Boys’ and Cirle’ Grewsury. 


BY J. E. M’C. 
OU girls ought to be a great deal better than you 
” said Fred, as he tossed on the table a magazine 
ud been reading for an hour, “ with all 
I should like to 


rds of advice you get, from one source 


are, 

which he h 
these people writing at you all the time, 
know how many 
in the course of the year, There’s Pipsey 


and another, 


always giving you a hint of some sort, while she almost 
I wouldn't mind your 
making some of the We 
way profit indirectly by her advice. But 


ignvures the existance of us boys. 
nice dishes she writes about. 
might in that 
why should ail these writers never think to drop a line 
for us? Do tl 
effort would be t 

“Why, Fred, ye 
Alic 
greater margin for improvement with us girls. 


ey think we are such hard cases that al 
rown away upon us?” 

1 should take it as a compliment,” 
“They must think there is a much 
They 


said Cousin e. 
think we need all the advice we get.” 

“Very likely some of them have had brothers of their 
own,” said Sister Lucy, “and have tried to break them of 
putting their feet on the window-sills, and bounding up- 
stairs three steps at a time; of leaping through windows 
instead of going out of doors in an orderly way; and so 
they imagine it would be a waste of amunition to write a 
great deal for them.” 

Lucy went down-stairs just then to put in practice some 
household le 
author, and Fred moved up to the window to hold a skein 
of Shetland wo 

* Alice,” he said, 
to-day. You know I felt confident of getting that place 
at Mr. Greenleif’s, but when I went down to see about it 


| Alice wished to wind. 


in a more serious mood, “T feel blue 


this morning, behold he had given it to Jack Osborn. I 
was so provoked! You know I had made all my prepara- 
tions “or the bi had laid out five dollars on the 
strength of it 


SIness 5 
and that is as good as wasted.” 
“T hope you said nothing of all this to others, Fred?” 
remarked Alice, quietly. 
“T did, Alice. 
several of the b 
“What did they say ? 
“Oh, they and all that: but they 
laughed over it, and that made me feel still more pro- 
voked.” 
“Fred, yi 
will give you a little. I 


I was so mad. 
: ” 
ys as I was coming home. 


eaid it was mean, 


u were just wanting good advice; 


read it long ago in one of Car 
lyle’s essays. The whole sentence was, as I remember it, 
‘Stand to your post. Stand in itlikeatrue hero. Silently 


devour the many chagrins of it—all situations have many 


—and see that you aim never to quit it without having | 


discharged your whole duty.’ . The point I wish to im- 
press on you is to bury youf private ehagrin deep in your 


own bosom. It is a true thing that all situations have 


many; but the more silently they are devoured, as Mr. | 


Carlyle calls it, the better. 
charitable toward failures. 
something in the misfortunes of our frjends not wholly 


displeasing to us.’ You are stronger if you conquer your 


temptation to talk over your failures, and instead bravely | 


cast about for some new method of bettering your condi 


he had just picked up from her favorite | 


I talked it over with | 


Average human nature is not | 
Some one has said, ‘ There is | 


| tion. You need the spirit of that great book publisher 
| who sat down, while his grand establishment was smoking 
|} in ruins, to draw the plan of a new building. It was 
rule of Mf Vanderbilt not to talk about what he » 
going to do until he had done it; and to this he ascribed 
much of his business success.” 
Fred has remembered that morning’s conversation ever 
since, and acted upon it, much to his advantage and ulti 


lle had 
thought of it all before, it seemed so clear and plain t 


mate satisfaction. only wondered he never 


him now. There are many others, both old and young 
| who might with great appropriateness take to themselves 
the same advice. 

| 


BOYS, READ THIS. 


GENTLEMAN advertised for a boy to assist him 
in his office, and nearly fifty applicants presented 


themselves before him. Out of the whole number 
he selected one, and dismissed the rest. 
“T should like to kn said 


ground you selected that boy, who 


yw,” a friend, “on what 


| had 


not a sings 


| recommendation.” 
“You are mistaken,” said the gentleman, “he has a 
great many. 
| closed the door after him, sh 


He wiped his feet when he eame in, and 
wing that he was caref 
gave up his seat to that lame old man, showing that be 
was kind and thoughtful; he took off his cap when be + 
came in, answered 


my questions promptly and respect 


fully, showing that he was polite and gentlemanly ; be 
picked up a book, which I had purposely laid upon the 
floor, and replaced it on the table, while all the rest 


stepped over it or shoved it one side; and he waited 


quietly for his turn, instead of pushing and crowding, 
When TI talked 
| with him, I noticed that his clothes were carefully brushed, 


| his hairin nice order, and his teeth as white as milk; and 


showing that he was honest and orderly. 


| when he wrote his name, I noticed that his finger-nails 
| were clean, instead of being tipped with jet like that 
Don't you eal! 
do; and I 


would give more for what I can tell about a boy by using 


handsome little fellow in the blue jacket. 
| these things letters of recommendation? I 
my eyes ten minutes, than all the letters of recommenda 
| tion that he can bring me.” 


and now T | 


MY CARROTY CAT. 


ARROTY kittens are quite a mistake! 
Might I not die it for charity’s sake ? 


C 


“ Tabby and tortoiseshell, ebon and white, 


All are so pretty, while this is a fright! 
How shall I play with it, praise it or pat? 
What can I do with a carroty cat? 


Golden and auburn, and chestnut and fair, 
Brown, black and white are the colors for hair; 
All have admirers, but nothing is said, 

Since hair was hair, for a carroty head! 
Kittens are judged by the same rule as that— 
I'd be ashamed*of a carroty cat! 
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Why, it is chasing its tail, I declare! | Look at its snug little kitteny face! 
Leaping with delicate joy in the air! | Every movement a movement of grace; 
Purring and frisking with light-hearted mew, See it embracing my hands and my feet, 
Just like a cat of respectable hue! Piayfully tender, engagingly sweet 
Making a bright little heap on tne mat— Round little feather-ball, fluffy an 

Must it grow into a carroty cat! Am I admiring a carroty cat? 








yienn 


Yip 


fol, 





Samet it SL, 

















If it is innocent, happy and kind, Yes, let me honestly own how it is— 
Ought we its carroty color to mind? Never a kitten was nicer than this! 


7 should be quite in a mess, I suppose, Safe from the least interference from me, 
If people sneered at a freckly nose! True to its colors the darling shall be— 
Let me remember the rule, tit for tat, White as a snowdrift or black as a hat, 
Ere I condemn a poor carroty cat! None can c mpare with my carroty cat! 





[The first 


disappeared 
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‘evenings wilh 


VIRGINIA DARE. 
BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND, 
1 born on American soil, in the Island of | 
it 1586, was called Virginia Dare, from the 
t} Her grandfather, the Governor of the 
» England for supplies, but the defeat of 
tthat time absorbed the interests of 
the governor sailed once more for 
f the colony and his daughter. He found 
eadesert. The English had entire 
their fate to this day remains a mystery 


id ie 
\ MID the hum of summer bees, 
= And wind’s soft laughter in the trees, 


And distant murmur of the seas, 


Oh, English child, thy blue eyes woke 
In that lone Isle of Roanoke, 
Round which white blooms of surges broke. 


And birds sang through the golden air, 
Green vines hung out their banners fair, 
To welcome thee, Virginia Dare. 


Qh, sweet babe on thy mother’s knees, 
While round thee flashed the birds and bees, 


Why looked her sad eyes to the seas? 





Ah, never on that far blue line, 

Her hungry gaze would catch the sign— 
Would see the sails like white mists shine. 
But when she marked the glimmering spray, 
Its fringes round the green coast lay, 

She thought of hawthorn blooms in May. 





And round that coast the birds’ song flowed, 
Tie oriflammes of sunset glowed, 
Yet there no fleet at anchor rode. 


It came at last—the English tongue 
Through Roanoke’s green arches rung, 
And birds and bees for answer sung. 


No human passion, love or prayer, 
Have ever laid thy secret bare ; 
God only knows Virginia Dare! 


UNFINISHED STILL. 
A BABY’S boot, and a skein of wool, 
b . . 
i Faded, and soiled, and soft; 
Odd things, you say, and no doubt you're right, 
Round a seaman’s neck this stormy night, 
Up in the yards aloft. 


Most like it’s folly, but, mate, look here: 
When first I went to sea, 

A woman stood on the far-off strand, 

With a wedding-ring on the small, soft hand 
Which clung so close to me. 


My wife, God bless her! The day before 
She sat beside my foot; 

And the eunlight kissed her yellow hair, 

And the dainty fingers, deft and fair, 
Knitted a baby’s boot. 


The voyage was over; I came ashore: 
What, think you, found I there? 

A grave the daisies had sprinkled white; 

A cottage empty, and dark as night, 
And this beside the chair. 


The little boot, ’twas unfinished still ; 
The tangled skein lay near; 
But the knitter had gone away to rest, 
With the babe asleep on her quiet breast, 
Down in the churebyard drear. 
Cassel’s Magazine. 





lhe Puels. 


UNDER THE LEAVES. 


HICK green leaves from the soft brown eart} : 
e Happy spring-time hath called them forths 
First faint promise of summer bloom 
Breathes from the fragrant, sweet perfume, 
Under the leaves. 


Lift them! what marvellous beauty lies 
Hidden beneath from our thoughtless eyes! 
May flowers, rosy or purest white, 
Lift their cups to the sudden light 

Under the leaves. 


Are there not lives whtse holy deeds— 
Seen by no eye save His who reads 
Motive and action 
Into rare beauty, and bud and blow 
Under the leaves? 


in silence grow 


Fair white flowers of faith and trust, 

Springing from spirits bruised and crushed: 

Blossoms of love, rose-tinted and bright, 

Touched and painted with Heaven’s own light, 
Under the leaves— 


Full fresh clusters of duty, borne, 

Fuirest of all in that shadow grown; 

Wondrous the fragrance that sweet and rare 

Comes from the flower-cups hidden there, 
Under the leaves. 


Though unseen by our vision dim, 

Bud and blossom are known to Him; 
Wait we content for His Heavenly ray— 
Wait till our Master Himee!f one day 


Lifteth the leaves. 


“NOT AS | WILL.” 


LINDFOLDED and alone I stand 

With unknown thresholds on each band; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope: 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid, 
By some great law unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfil, 

* Not as I will.” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait; 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late; 

Too heavy burdens in the load, 

And too few helpers on the road; 

And joy is weak and love is strong, 

And years and days so long, so long; 

Yet this one thing I learn to know, 

Each day more surely as I go, 

That I am glad the good and ill 

By changeless law are ordered still, 
“ Not as I will.” 


“Not as I will :” the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 
* Not as I will: the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
“ Not as I will,” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Refore us on the road, and still 
For us must al! His love fulfil, 

“ Not as we will.” 

Olive Leaf. 
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HINTS AND HELPS. 


HAD trouble with my little girl about practising her 
music lessons;*she is only nine years of age, and 

although fond of music, and evincing some talent in 
learning the science, to practice regularly, is very irksome 
to her at times. Her lesson, for a day or two, had been 
lificult; she complained that it was “ so hard that she 
couldn't play it.” I am not a proficient, but can read 
and play a little—not as well as she can—but I asked her 
With a little practice, I 


yed it indifferently, much to her surprise, as she sup 


to show me the Aardest exercise. 





play 
posed her musica! education far in advance of mine. The 


effect was most happy. Her pride was stimulated, and 


with a comparatively small amount of practice, she con 


quered the lesson. 
I want, right here, to tell some mothers who are sur- 


rounded with little “meddlesome Matties,” about my 


My husband invented it, and it is a “joy 


” 
“ writing-box. 

forever.” It is about fifteen inches square, and four 
inches deep; the corners rounded slightly; a drawer, the 


whole size of the box, slips in with a partition, four 





»s from the side; in the wide part of the drawer, he 





put writing-paper of all kinds; in the narrow side, enve 





lopes, upon which he placed stampa, a small | 
a box of pens, and upon the partition on one side, two 
wire hooks, to hold a pen and holder; and upon the 
ther, two hooks, for a lead-pencil; and last, but not 
least, his business-card, containing an almanac, Upon 
the drawer is a lock; and the key pulls out the drawer; 
80 I can slip off to warm my feet and take my writing- 


} 


ease upon my lap, and write a letter, and have it ready 





for the se, without rising, which a mother knows is a 


consideration. A. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 
BY MISS E. F. MOSBY. 
T was a bright day in spring when I went to see it, 
and every blossoming hedge-row seemed alive with 
the twitter of small birds, as they built their nests in 
I heard chil 
dren's voices everywhere, shouting to one another in the 
And I felt 
there was a still deeper pathos, on such a day, in the 
thought of a suff 3ut this hospital had been | 
endowed for the benefit of those afflicted with organic 





the midst of the green boughs and flowers. 


sunshine, and laughing in the garden walks. 





ring child. 


disease or hereditary tendencies to such diseases, as well 
as for more sudden and violent types of malady. So I 
was not surprised to find the hospital grounds, which 
were large and full of trees and green grass and budding 


Ghe Yomg Circle, 


flowers, looking brighter still for the presence of the chil- } 


dren that were swinging in the fresh air, or toddling here 
and there in the broad walks. There were long play- 
grounds here, where those who were strong enough could 
daily exercise their muscles and expand their lungs in the | 
healthy sunlight. 
Qne of the young doctors, who has charge here, just | 
then passed through the gate, and presently there was a 
shout among the tiny creatures, as they recognized his | 
voica, Zhe smallest one was soon in his arms, and two | 


| or three were around his feet, dimpling and flushed with 
! merriment. When he saw that a visitor had entered, be 
offered to escort me in, though he laughed as he looked 
down at the small beleaguering crowd about him. Lut I 
would not take him from them, they seemed so | ap] 
As it happened, I knew one of the attendants here, a girl 
from our parish. 
“Sarah Thorne will show me the rooms,” I said, and 
entered the hall door. 
I asked for Sarah, and she soon appeared, courtesying 
and smiling—a motherly young creature, with a low, 


pleasant voice. The rooms through which she conducted 


me, were well warmed and aired, and spotlessly clean. 
But soon I could think of nothing but the children them- 
selves. There were some very serious cases of disease in 


this ward; and it was very hard to see the little limbs and 





features so wasted and distorted with s 
little things, so young to struggle with all the dark forees 
of hell and disease that had been gathering in their race 
for generations back; so weak to fight with death, who 
had Jaid low kings and conquerers and mighty men— poor 
little things! 

There was one here, ten years old, and yet his limbs 
i died that 


The face was very sad. 


looked as small as a child’s of seven, who hz 





morning in his nurse’s arms, 


The darkness of an infant’s martyrdom of pain was upon 


it still, yet with my tears, the thought arose of those 
sweet, old verses, whispering of some other heavenly 
playground: 


Flores Martyrum, 


ile ipsam sri 8, 


ia luditis.” 











ttle fellow seemed frichtened, m: 


“ Once the } sor 
said Sarah, speaking very low. “ He heard some one say 
he was going to die, but the doctor told him it was only 
going away into a beautiful country, where he would soon 
be well and strong again, and play with many little chil- 
lren. He laughed out at that, and raised his arms toward 
him, and in the laugh he drew one quick breath, and 


died, as easy as if one broke off a flower.” 





On the walls, here and there, hung paintirgs of our 
Lord—blessing the little ones 
midst of His dise ples 
Land infancy. 
us think of the Child Jesus was there, all that could re- 


setting a ciusld in the 
in all the beautiful phases of His 
own divine childho All that could make 
mind us of His most gracious pity for our weaknesses and 
pain. One little sufferer, dreadfully hurt by a late acci- 
dent on the railway, was lying in his narrow cot, with a 
face as white as the white bandages upon him, but his 
great eyes were immovably fixed with a hungering light 
upon the face of the divine infant which hung over 
against him. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?” I asked, kneeling down beside 


| him. 


His look flitted to my face for one instant, and then 
went back to the picture, but I thought a faint smile 
quivered on his lips in sign of assent. 

“He is too weak to speak, madam,” said the woman in 
attendance, “ but he looks at that all the time.” 

Something seemed to rise in my throat, and choke me, 
as I moved away. 


In the next room, a baby of two years’ old, 
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PEACE ON EARTH 


H, if we could only know the influence we have 


asleep, but kept waking up, with convulsive cries of, 
* Mother! mother!” 
“Would you think, madam—she left her herself?” 





J : ees 7 with our companions,” said a friend. 
whispered Sarah, indignantly, “ rhe doctor brought her 4 : ae 
; 4 she a I replied: “ We make or mar the destiny of many 

here, last night was a week ago, in his arms, : : ; : 4 : . 
é a ; human beings in our walk through the short journey of 
“ She was very near dying then,” said the other woman, | , . : 
: . chitin Ka life, through the very wantonness of our own folly, by 
“but she is doing nicely now, as you see, , ee Re 
2 Tha Psat ¢ searching out, and giving heed to the failings of our 
Nicely ?—with those bruises and scars! : , 
: : friends. We should remember they belong to human lift 
A little boy, in one of these cots, with a merry, bright |, ‘ , : 
; : . : x : They are inevitable. Brooding over them only gives 
face, Who was now convalescent, was sitting up, fretting for . 2 
' , ae S them strength. On the other hand, one has the power 

his tea, : : . 
. s : c . ce , given him to shed beauty and pleasure upon the homelic 

“ Nurse will bring it directly,” said Sarah; “and you - 


and lowliest of God’s handiwork, if we use that power 


must not be naughty, Willie.” 
“ Never mind,” I said, “I will tell you a story,” and I . sei * a. 
ever nd,”’ I said, “I will te Ny yu a stor in “ Let us identify them with our own life, beautify them 
sat down in a! vhair, and began the story of * Aladdin , : 
; , 


wisely. 


we with pleasant associations, and thus cover up innumerable 


“a amp. é evils. Thus, with clearer vision, we are enabled to practive 
“Tell again, | again!” he said, when I stopped. 


and his won 
“Willie is ch you.” 


“But here is your tea, now, and you are hungry. I 


a Christ-like charity, which magnifies the good and true, 
and pities and excuses the det ; 

“ Alas, how many of us walk through the devious ways 
want you to eat first,” I answered, giving him the cup. of life, heedless of the flowers beneath our feet ; trampling 

“Don't you e this lady, Willie, who is 80 kind in thoughtlessly the budding beauties of character in our 
coming to see you?” asked Sarah, daily intercourse with our ‘homeward bound’ fellow 

Willie looked at me earnestly, in spite of the attrac travellers, helping to { the burial sod, forgetting that 
tions of his beef-tea, as if he had an idea that was too bi without a Father's notice not even a sparrow falleth. 
for his words, and he did not know how to say it. Then How many wounds we might ve healed by a kindly act 
suddenly he put his little hand close to my cheek, and or word, Biit-when too late; we ces dhe Pes nett “ 
said: “ Anybody ’d love you!” want of thought.” Anya R. 

Wasn't it sweet 

“Some one is asking for you, madam,” said a servant | 
at the door, and my visit to the hospital was over, But 
Sunnyside, May, 1874, 
| Dear Licuen: I have been peeping through your 

‘Window” in the home, and found within such a gentle, 


I can never forgé 





SNOW-DROPS. ee ie rag: ‘ 
} patient little woman, I want to tell her of one more way 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. | to make her in-door life bright and cheery. 


(See Engraving.) Have you an “ Molian harp?” If you have not, double, 


EFORE her desk the lady stood, 


Her thoughts on sacred things intent, 


twist and wax a strong silk read; tie a knot in each 
end; then ask your little rot r to make two small 
Above her book a vase of flowers wedges of soft wood, with the little ends split up a quarter 


toe 








The air a subtle perfume lent. of an ineh, and put one « ch end of the thread 


While pausing in her reading there, 
The dainty snow-drops met her eyes ; 


knot keeping it from slipping through. Nows t 
as tightly as possible between the sashes of a window 
Distracted from the sacred page, where the wind will play up n it; es firmly with the 
She viewed them with a glad surprise. wedges; and your room will be filled with music 80 % ft 
and sweet, so full 4f changeful harmony, you will almost 
“Sweet flowers!” she cried, in raptured tone, fancy it the music of angel voices, and, listening to it, 
“You hold a magic art for me; will beguile many an hour of pain and weariness. By 
You make the present fade away— . | making the string eoarser or finer, heavier or finer sounds 
Again my childhood’s home I see— are produced, but all full of rest and sweetness. 
The little cottage on the hill, I, too, have been for many years a “lichen,” and my 
Nestling beneath the towering trees, heart goes out in sympathy and tenderness to all who are 
Which sheltered it with tender care | kept from the glad freedom of out-door life, and I fain 





m scorching sun and chilling breeze. | would do something to help all bear bravely and patiently 
|the loving Father's will. He is a loving Father, and 
“Its tiny garden spread in front, | gives much sunshine and peace, much rest even to lichens, 
And kept with neat and loving care; | if they will but accept it. There is for all work to do and 
Its graveled walks and bordering beds— love to give, and, though shut from life’s busiest scenes, 
The snow-drops earliest blossomed there. | we can still do much to make those around us happy and 
How well I mind the childish joy | useful. Whatever our circumstances, whatever our place 
The sight of their dear cups would bring! or position, we will find our work there; for God knows it 
Sweet flowers! your spotless purity all, and will put us in no place where we cannot do good. 
Belong to childhood and to spring!” Let us, then, wait His time, and learn blessed lessons of 

_ — love and trust. It will all be right in the morning? 
May He keep you, little Lichen, and bless you for 


Curerrciyess bears the same friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body; it banishes all anxious care and | your sunny words of good cheer. I watch eagerly for 
discontent; it soothes and composes the passions, and them. Your unknown friend, 
keeps them in a perpetual calm. EaRYEst. 








FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 








Hloral Departnent. 


Was pleas 


WHAT | KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 


BY CHARITY L. MABBETT. 
MY LAST GARDEN, 
CHAPTER VII. 
BEGAN these garden descript 
n which I held proprit 


st one in 
with a glimpse at the last. Intermediate 


fiy 


n better, or otherwise, according t 
ne to be unlike any I have desc1 

rt at originality. It occupied t 
ling, and ast ent was t 


of cours 


ilty of determini 


was by no m¢ 


ks were decide 


|; ness Was 


mpanior 





not without 
ler plant, it should not be 
ts flower-stalks quite early in the sea- 
ne rather unsightly, as i 
; Bees are remarkably fond 
and if there are many in the neighborho« 
hold possession at point of bayonet. I learns 
from leaving mine, one year, to bloom, so that I 


termine the effect it would have on the roots. We had quite | 


a number of hives of bees, and during the season of the 
blooming of the Burnet the garden was unapproachable by 
persons fearing these indefatigable workers, from “early 
morn till dewy eve.” Not being afraid of them myself, it 
did not prevent me from working in the beds thus bordered 
Indeed, they seemed so absorbed, or infatuated with gather- 
ing their stores, as to have neither time nor inclination for 


aggressive employment. 


irdy spring flowering bulbs, se 
the centre for a bedding-out 
permit the formation of a pr 
portion of the i, such 
a mound of choice morning g! 
or whatever fancy or plants at di 
Phiox draummondii, pe 
alyssum, grew very satisfa 


Beside this, their constant hum | ceous plants and the Burnet 
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the Burnet seemed not to interfere with the growth of these | 


things at all, for alt igh it wus set thickly (two plants to 
each brick), sweet alyssum grew so readily and thriftily be- 
tween and amongst it, as to be almost a border of itself; its 
white flowers and light green foliage, forming a pretty con- 
trast with the dark leaves of the Burnet. 
The four round beds outside the lyre were set around the 
edge with crocus bulbs; inside these a row of tulips, in the 
centre, crown imperials. Seeds of ipomopsis were sown in 
the fall thickly, very close to the bricks, for a border through 
+ the summer, after the bulb leaves were decayed; then foli- 
age plants, and low annuals were set or sown, for further 
nterest during the season. If the ipomopsis lived over 
winter it was carefully cut off below the ground in the 
spring before the seeds or crocus started into growth, as its 
second year’s development would be quite unsuited to small 
beds. . 

* The bed next the street was bordered in front with Chinese 
peeonies, in variety 
perennial phlox alternating, then a narrow path, and next 
the fence a hedge of roses and hardy flowering shrubs. 




















It will be seen at once that the side beds were made in 
shape to conform to tlie place, more especially than to re- 
present anything in particular; however, let us call those 
nearest the street / as it has a pretty sound. These 

* are of grass, with ov reles in the largest end, in which 
monthly roses, verbe: nd the like are grown, with a 
canna colocasia (caladiur or some other large plant for 


the centre. The small beds are planted in a similar 
monner, 

The next bed n 
palm-leaf. This is 


be called, with a show of propriety; 
f grass like the first, with an evergreen 





y,a 





or two in the smaller part, and a circle in the large end, | 


bordered with Chinese pwonies in all colors and a tree 
peony in the centre 

The next bed is a triangle, bordered with grass and then 
set round thickly with ; nnial phlox, a rose (queen of the 
prairie) occupies the centr 

Having seen, at one time, when riding in the cars near 
Philadelphia, a rose of this variety, standing by itself, 
trained to a pole about ten feet high, then left to take care 
of itself, which it did by forming a head, or clump, perhaps 
six feet in diameter, wit ng ropes of flowers hanging 
down on all sides, it became my ambition to possess a 
similar one, and with this view the one in the triangle was 
planted; it has not reached the acme, but is going on, let it 
be hoped, unto perfection 

Dividing this flower-plot from the fruit-yard at the east is 
a flower-bed bordered with grass and extending the length 
of the yard. In this dahlias find room; in front of them 
geraniums, gladiolus, balsams, China asters and bedding- 
plants and annuals of every description, that may happen 
to have no other suitable place; the dahlias thickly set in 
a row (about two feet apart), and trained to slats placed | 
fence-like, giving character to the bed, and making it a 
boundary line between the fruit and flowers. 
At the end of this bed, between it and the house, is a cir- 








THE ARCHITRAVE, FRIEZE AND CORNICE OF 
THE GRECIAN IONIC ORDER, 


IG. 1 is from Minerva Polias, at Athens; Fiz. 2 is from 

Fortuna Verilis, at Rome; Fig. 3is from the Theatre 

Marcellus, Rome. The figures A, B,C, are marked | 
upon one side of this entablature. Fig. A is the al 
B, B, B,C are the architraves; B the fillets; C the archi- 
trave band, consisting of Ogee moulding and fillet; D is the 
frieze; Eis an egg and dart moulding; F dentals; G an 
inverted Ogee moulding; E, F,G form the top members of | 
the frieze, and al] the bed mouldings of the cornice, which | 
is composed of three members, as shown; the cornice is 
also composed of three parts; the underside or horizontal | 





a row of chrysanthemums and | 


| portion and dress of woman; and that the 





sean SNONSISTINEENND 
cular bed, ten feet in diameter, bordered with petunia mul- 


| 

| tiflora, of which the catalogue says, truthfully, “small red 
kes with dark centre, constant from seed, and most 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


abundant bloomer, fine for bedding.” Bordering in this 
instance means the whole of the bed except the portion 
needed for cultivating the ground around a clump of pam- 


pas grass (gynesium), which occupies the centre. 





This arrangement is quite satisfactory. In the spring, 


the whole bed can be dug thoroughly and well riched 
d with 


the self-sown petunia seeds, they will soon make their ap- 





around the grass, and as the earth is abundantly fille 


pearance, in appalling numbers, were it not for the ease 


with which they are exterminated As the gynerium, in 
most places, needs protection, in winter, the abundant 


haulm of the petunia is at hand for the purpose, and where 


this, with the addition of a barrel or « i frame, is not suffi- 
cient, the arrangement does not interf with the removal 
| of the plant, however large it may be, to the green-house or 
cellar. 

Each side the piazza was a quadra 
which were set, with reference t 
north-east, the other north-west,) the 
shrubs, ete., with a fir tree in each 





Japan globe flower (kenia), pyrus jay 
rose, gem of the prairie, lily of the valley, conval 

















Solomon's seal var, gentian, ranuns is, Virginia lungwort, 
dicentra, fennel-leaved pao New England aster, and 
around the bed on the east the stereoty] peony border. 
The mania, with me, for pawony bor edges had its 
origin partly on account of the difficulties attending the 
control of other plants, so far as uniformity of growth was 
concerned, and partly because I became interested and 
} successful in raising new varieties from seed. They give 
| little trouble, and a row of seedlings are a irce of intense 
interest to me at the time of their | ng, well repaying 





all care, if I succeed in gett 





new varieties in a season. 
The beds on the east, west and north of the house con- 


tained wisteria, honeysuckle in variety, bicnoria, periploca, 


| ete., for draping the piazza, the windows and the house in 
| general. In the intermediate spaces were calycanthus, 
forsythia, duetria, weiglio, snow ry. tartarian, ney- 





suckle, flowering almond and a fringe tree, trained to the 
side of the house to protect, in a measure, its brittle 


branches 





This plan and method of planting is not given as an ex- 
j but 


iavor- 


ample of correct taste, or, indeed, any taste 


simply as showing howa gr 






es may be disposed of in th 


s0 as 





not to offend, on an average, the esthetic taste of more 
than one inadozen. I would not recommend, however, to 
any lady to pattern after this 


if there is a 

would be 
as a whole, 
ying results, 
it will well repay the trouble of giving these descrip- 


ton” to begin with, that the “r 
ferable; but, if what I have written 





prererat 





. 
should lead any one, inductively, to grati 


| tlons 





part is called the plancier; the verticle member His the 
facia of the cornice; the crown moulding, marked I, J, is 
also composed of three members; the bottom smal! Ogee 
with fillet; the large Ogee, marked I, with top fillet; this 
constitutes the arrangement, as in the example shown. 

We have avoided letter names for these members of an 
entablature, and used the mechanical terms applied to 
them. Vitruvius states that the name of the order waa 
given from Ionia, a part of Asia Minor; and as the novelty 
of the Doric order had abated, they invented another species 
in the erection of the Temple of Diana, imitating the pro- 
*+y took a matron 
nsuration they 
seems to have 





and measured her, and by a certai: 
regulated the proportion; and which 














been lost to the Romans, as no clear description or mode of 
procedure has been given sufficient to comprehend. 

These three are the finest examples, and it can be seen 
that their proportions are widely different one from the 
other. And this is equally true with all of the orders of 
architecture ; and the Roman mode of dividing the diameter 
of a column immediately above its base into sixty parts, 
and calling.them two modules of thirty minutes each, and 
proceeded to measure the works by this rule throughout 
all its members, which was a simple mode of copying, as a 
had reference only to the building, it 
and large 





module and mifhute 
was made to measure small for a small column, 


for a large one. 

It must be perceived also that no scientific principle of | 
proportion can be derived from such the 
memory mt.st be taxed, to know by rote the size in minutes | 
of every different part—a system so servile that genius pre- 
fers guess-work to its adherence. Thus the changes that 
have darkened the architectural reputation of every nation 
that have days of Greece—and ! 


a system, and 





used these orders since the 
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the mind to fully understand what proportion means, and 
have a knowledge of those general principles so beautifully 
illustrated by ancient Greece and Rome. 

We here give the proportions of these three entablatu 
In No. 1 we find the following proportions, taken from the 
diameter of the column at its neck, to be as follows: the 
first fillet, B, of the architrave is four-twentieths the neck; 
the second fillet. B, is four-twentieths, and the third fillet, 
B, is five-twentieths; the architrave moulding five- 
twentieths, and the upper fillet and scotia two-twentieths ; 
the ovals or echinus below is two-twentieths; the bead one- 
twentieth; this constitutes the architrave and band or 
moulding. The frieze, D, is seven-tenths the neck of the 
column to the bottom fillet of bed moulding. EK is an egg 
and dart moulding seven-fortieths the neck ; its bead is one- 
fortieth ; the dentals above this moulding are seven-fortieths 


res, 


is 





high, five-fortieths wide, and project from the frieze fifteen- 
fortieths: the moulding below projects two-twentieths the 
diameter of the neck from the frieze; the space between 
the dentals are three-fortieths; the bed moulding proper is 


3 
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SATION 


r skill and abilities, and crown | 
her the prince of the or ts. 

We will not atte mpt to trace all the discoveries of differ- 
their additions or diminutions of the whole 
g out where each mould- 


her superio 
ders and master of the ar 


au acknowledge 


ent nations, 
order, or spend or time in searchin 
ing or enrichment had its berth, or what particular portion 
of the figure they were intended to represent; but 
mythological ideas led them to symbolize those features | 
they loved or feared. The symbolic idea incorporated in 
the designs have long faded from the general knowledge of | 
man, and at this day few appreciate the sentiment they so 
beautifully expressed. 

In these articles we shall give the laws of harmonies in 
liges and forms, and clearly prove to ail inquiring persons 
and feeling to stones, 


language 
sentiment that will be fe 


the possibilities giving 
and make them spe ak the It and 
appreciated at this advanced age of poetry and art. In 


order to be fully understood, it will first be necessary for 


of 


their } 








i 
j 
) YO | 
Vv Ru a J% uw 4 
seven-twentieths, passing up above the facia of the cornice 
by being formed so that the water will drip from the lower 


edge of the facia of the cornice, H. This bed moulding is 


composed of three parts, the lower member a bead, 





an egg 














and a dart moulding. The fa H, is three-twentieths; the 
t PP r fillet, J, is one-twentieth ; the Ogee is five-twentieths; 
its bottom echinus or ovals is one-twentieth; its filet one- 
fortieth the neck of the column. By this, « ave dor the 

le height of the cornice twenty-one-fortieths the neek 
of the column. This constitytes the order of proportion of 
the order of the Temple of Minerva Polias, at Athens. The 
projection of these members may be found in the same 





way, also the proportions of the Roman exampleg given in 
Figs. 2 and 3, always comparing their sizes by the diameter 
of the column at its neck. 
Isaac H. Hopss & Son, Architects, 
S04 N. Eighth Street, formerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





atsljiont 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. | 
YOTWITHSTANDING the fact that black and gray are 
the standard tints for out-of-doors costumes, and that 





1 for several seasons the positive colors have been in 
abeyance to the beautiful negatives or neutral tints produced 
by successful experiments in dye-stuffs, for predominating 





effect in the toilet, to the observing it must be also evident 
that, of late, there has been a growing taste for colors. 
Except for the morning promenade, or for church wear, 





every toilet—unless in some degree of mourning—is ren- ! 





eptarlment, 


dered more or less gay by the use’ of ribbons, sashes and 
knots for the bosoms, sleeves, pockets and hair for some 
shade of the positive colors, being attractively used; while 
for all hours and styles of dress the parti-colored cravat or 
necktie is considered almost absolutely necessary for other 
than full evening costume. And never has there been 
known a more lavish appropriation of artificial flowers. 
Even in the ordinary every-day dress, the coquettish little 
breast-knot of flowers is not out of place. 

The belted basque and long apron overskirt is a favorite 
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design for street costumes of all the spring and summer 
fabrics, from plainest alpaca to grenadine. At the furnish- 
ing stores this basque and overskirt are made of various 
wool materials, such as camelot, camels’-hair and cashmere, 
and are sold to be worn with various silk skirts, black, gray, 
brown, violet or other dark stylish colors. The entire cos- 
tume, with a walking-skirt of the same material, is made in 
de bége, alpaca, plain silks, striped silks and grenadine. 
There can be black costume than this 
basque and overskirt made of cashmere, embroidered with 
jet, edged with jet fringe 
taffeta silk. 

The beltéd basque wl 


no more stylish 


and worn over a skirt of black 


ch is now found on the handsomest 
imported dresses is cut straight across the front, just below 
the waist, finished with fringe, and has a belt (made of four 
folds of silk) sewed in 
front by a silk bow of short sq 





t the side seams, and fastened in 
iare loops and raveled fringed 
ends, 

The latest fashior s fr 
no longer perch top of the head. 
be reduced to the } ns 
wréath. Coiffure 
coques, but to 
nons falling on the Le 


ym Paris tell us that hats are 
They are to 
of a diadem, a fanchon or | 
in towering 


nger to be raised 


| 
} 
1 in drooping curls, and chig | 
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Stockings are now frequently worn of blue, red, carmine, 
brown, drab, slate and other tints, either plain or striped. 
When more than two colors are introduc 
invariably, around the leg; when the stripes are lengthwise, 
they are never more than two—white, p« 
lively color alternating. Very, pret 
of drab and blue, drab and crimson, p« 
and drab. 

For street wear and ordinary walk 
boots buttoned up over the outside 


‘ed, the stripes are, 
irl Of éeru, and some 
tv contrasting stripes are 
irl and rose, brown 
ing purposes, Polish 
the foot, 
for change and 
of 
1 the outside of the 


ide of on the 


desire 


instep, are in special favor, though a 


something new has encouraged the introduction boots 
buttoned up in a straight line dire 
foot, over the ankle joint. 

For the morning promenad kid 
with double soles; for damp or rainy weather, to guard the 


for the ing and summer, light 


are of stout 


feet against danger, even 
cork soles are also added, 

instead of kid. 
There 
most fashionable are 
of the neck behind, at 


and fine s used 


morocco j 


line in the use of ruffs. Th 


widened t ur ‘ oint e 


is no sensible dec 


nh narrower 





Dew Publications, 


Bric-a-Brac Series. Personal Reminiscences. By 
Chorley, Planché and Young. Edited by Richard Henry 
Stoddard. New York: 8 Armstrong & C Old 
china, old pieces of armor, antique cabinets, ancient m¢ dals, 
unique vases, mediaeval tay “odds and 
ends” of all kinds amounts with 
some. to & passion, aré 


ribner, O- 


stries, In fact, rare 
ection of which 


wn under the general name of 


the 
knc 
bric-a-brac. 

Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., of New Y pre- 
paring, and have issued one volume, of a series, entitled the 
“ Brie-a-Brac Series,” being a collection of the personal 
reminiscences of perséns in art, letters, 
music and the like, “who have done so much to make the 
century one of the most famous in the annals of English 
literature.” 

These volumes, under the 
will contain a vast ar 
from every avail ! or 
nt to the reader each “in his 
us—the first of the 

m the autobiography of H. F 
musical editor of the London 
ections of J. R. Planché, the 


uns as the author of “ Faint 


rk, are 


famous science, 


editorship of R. H. Stoddard, 
gleaned 





f interesting matter, 
ected with great care and 
discrimination, and w 
habit, &s he 
series—contains sele 
Chorley, for so many years 
Atheneum; from t 
dramatist, known to At 
Heart Never Won Fair! 
others that old play-goers will remember, and that still hold 
their own on the stage 

The latter part of 
the life of Charles 
the diary of his sor 

From the preface to the first 
ing extract, which w 


before 


y,” “ Loan of a Lover,” and many 


k is taken up by passages from 
Mayne Young, the tragedian, and from 
ules Young. 
volume, we make the follow- | 
our readers some insight into 
f most interesting books: 
| reminiscence is more exten- 


the character of this series o 
“The literature of pers 

sive than its casual readers might suppose, and is of a more 

entertaining charact ms to me, than any other kind | 
of literature. The historian, the novelist, the dramatist, | 
depict men and women, but generally at the expense of 
some truth which escapes them, or which they conceal. 
They are like portrait painters, who place their sitters in 
the most striking attitudes, and under the most favorable 
light. They profess to paint likenesses—and the most 
skillful do, perhaps—but they paint something more, and 
something less. There is a restraint in art which is not in 
nature; the inner life that lurks in the curve of a lip, that 
flashes out suddenly from the eye, that is perceived in the 
carriage of the body—these elude the artist. Could he | 


| work of speculative philosophy, t auth ill 
| forgiven for his boldly r 


come upon his sitter unawares, t aught and 


transferred to his canvas. Thi 
portraits are disappointing, and the 
biographies are disappointing; f 
of There that 
eludes the literary artists wi 


literature. is 
rately, but it is sometimes caught 

sketchers—and these artist would | 

nevertheless have a knack of hitti: 

seem to come upon a character un 

‘And snatch a grace beyo 

vlers this 
esting 
pleasure an i 


In conclusion, we can but recor 
volume, in which there is neither I ninter 
page, and from which they will der both 
profit. 

My Visit to the Sun; or, Critical Essays on Physics, 
Metaphysics and Ethics ] 

f “Benson's Geometry.’ 
Burnton. This 
the evident intent of showing the vanity ll 1 


By Lawre S. Ben 
Vol. L—Physies 


is a pr 


son, an 
New York 


written with 


thor 
James 8 
uman rea- 
soning. 


There is much in its pages ngenious and 


suggestive, and quite as much that : stical and ab- 


surd. Ifthe author intends hi pt his state- 


ut them inthe 
in in that of the 


ments in all seriousness, he had bett 
mouth of the “man in the moon,’ 
“man in the sun,” as they give ey 
rently affected by lunacy. If it j tended 


amind appar- 
merely as a 
udily 


bstantiated 


re he 
nut at t nsu 
theories which so conflict with the ns of most men 


of science. 


Our Fred: A Sequel to “The O| 


d-Fa 
By Martha New 


shioned Boy.” 
Finley vy York: Dodd & 
Mead. For in Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. Everybody read “The Old-Fashioned Boy,” 
and everybody was pleased with it 
story, if not better, and is, like its prede 
cially suited to youthful readers. 


(Farquharsor 
sale 
This is just as gooda 


essor, more € spe- 


Julius; or, The Street Boy out West. By Horatio 
G. Alger, Jr. Boston: Lee & Shepherd. For sale in Phila- 
delphia by Claxtan, Remsen & Haffelfinger. This is the 
second volume of the new series of t Ragged Dick” 
series, which has proved such popular reading among the 
young people. 
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Visitor. Philadelphia: J. Daughaday | 
a new collection of dialagues, tableaux, etc., | 
gatherings 


Editor Schoolday 
&Co. This is 
intended for school exhibitions, lyeeums, social 





and other similar occasions, There are over seventy dia- 


logues in the thus furnishing a large variety from 
hy 7 to select. Mey are the productions of Mrs. Louise 
E. V. Boyd, Mrs. J. E. Me saeualie y, Jennie Joy, Mrs. E. B 
ma and many other well-known and popula’ ur writers for | 
children, We have examined the book with much intere 
and find it really superior in its character to anything of the | 
kind ever before offered to the public. | 
The Philadelphia Trade Dictionary. Philadel- 
Howard Challen, 521 Minor Street. This is an exceed 
work for It is compi 
and most completely accomplishes its ol 


book. 








phia 
ingly valuable 
the utmost ¢ 
ject of furnishing information to publishers, stationers and | 





business men. “d with 





“are, 





newsdealers throughout the country concerning all 1 rs 
which intimately relate to then It shows, in brief, where 
books and stationery of every kind can be bought and sold 


to the best advantage. 











t these, are believed 


sixty to 
benefitted; ome unk: 
doubtful; four de-{t 


during the year. ¢ 
manently formed; fi 
thirty-three” 


re urteen 


permanent reformation 


ceased During the 











Home. 











for strength. 
the institution, and here divine worship is 
day evening, ministers of the Gospel from the various | f 
churches attending and preaching. A relig 
meeting Tuesday evening 


A chapel for religfuus services is attached to 
held every Sun- | h 


is 





of 


is also held on every week 


“ | 
men who are or have been in the Home, and gained the } 


help and blessing of its influence. Many of them have not 
been church-goers in the past, but now come regularly on 
Sunday evenings, and find a help and comfort in re ligiou 
service which they had never known before. 







THE REFORMER. 


Model Dialogues. Compiled by William M. Clark, | 





Obe Aielor mer. 


presenting this Report, we believe it may 


two years that have passed since the | y 


w 
ana social } gr 


fluence 


These meetings are always largely attended, the chapel | th 
heing generally crowded. Here may be seen scores of | 
the wives, mothers, sisters, children and near relatives of | li 


institution attract many who never 


} 
4 i 
| the novel surroundings and 
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The Italian Girl. By Katharine Sedgwick Wash- 
burn, author of Lee & Shepard. Philadel- 
phia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. This is a sentimen 


“Ina.” Boston: 





story about a beautiful and refined cireus rider, who has a 
mind and soul above her position. If one 


bad taste in the selection of a heroine, he will probably find 


excuse tl 


can 


much to admire in this story. 


Edited 


Society 


The National Temperance Orator. by 


Miss L. Penney. New York: National Temperance 












ind Publication House. This is avowedly a collection of 
dialogues, ac esses and recitations for use in schools and 
temperance societies; but it is more than this. It is a 
volume of excellent f both prose and poetry. In 
whatever capacity it will do good service in the 


temperance cause. 
Phila- 


is an old standby 


Miss “eran me rome ie for Cooking. 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Br Thi 


del] hers 8 
if housekeepers, an ' on d be found in every kitchen 
It contains a vast number of receipts of acknowledged ex- 
ellence, in every department of the inary art 

















A CHRISTIAN HOME FOR THE REFORMATION | Besides « Board of rectors, here is a Lady Board of 
RIATES. M The members of this Board have specia ree 
OF INEB land suy s oft Home. From their Report, we make 
VTINHE Second Annual Report t of the ~ FaseELas Rerrorma- | a very interesting extract, which particularly bears on the 
Tory Home ror Ineeriates,” located at 913 and 915 Locust | religious work to wl we have just referred 
Street, Philadelphia, gives the resuit of a year's wor he care of the internal the Home 
among a class of men whose condition ha tofore |} 1} coming under special e ladies, we consider 
regarded as next to hopeless; and this result cannot be read | it fitting to expre ‘ and un alified approval 
without surprise and pleasure of the faithfu ment of Mrs. Lucas, our matron, 
From the Superintendent's Report, it appears that one se services, evincing most faithful stewardship com- 
hundred and twelve men were admitted into the Hor ed with kind and unswerving attention to the comfort of 


In 


te 


fitness for the situation. 


he proper to sta 





ve her pect 





* inmates, | 





hat the work of the manag rs is not confined to this super- 
ision of the domestic affairs of the house. Their duties 














Home was opened, two hundred and twenty men have been | reach a higher plane, in the moral and religious instruction 
admitted. Of these, eighty-four have remained strictly | and advice which they expect to give to the inmates en all 
temperate; thirty-one have been much benefitted; t convenient occasions, some of their number having stated 
status of eight is unknown; and that of eighty-f doubt- | times for visiting the Home forthis purpose. Added to this 
ful; thirteen have died. This shows an average of thirty- | special ears the moral elevation of those at present and 
ive per cent. on all admissions for two years as perma-| f erly resident in the institution, many of the ladies have 
nently reformed; thirty-five per cent. doubt and thirty | sought out the families of the inmates, and have visited 
per cent. divided between unknown, deceased i those | them, giving, when needed, temporal relief, often assisting 
who have been so benefitted that, although they may occa- | successfully in obtaining employment for the members of 
sionally relapse, it is not believed that they will give up the | the household, and in every instance proffering counsel and 
fight against their enemy which was commenced at the | encouragement suited to the peculiar needs of the case. 


‘Through their instrumentality also, families long alien- 











A result like this, so different from anything ever before | ated and separated have been happily brought together and 
attained in the many efforts which have been made to re-| reunited. This branch of the work of: the Lady Board has 
form inebriates, is due wholly to the moral and rel been peculiarly blest, and their reward is rich in witnessing 
elements that are relied on by the Managers of this Chris- | not only s made happier through their labors, but 
tian institution. The men who come into the n | hearts so melted by the personal kindness and by the Gos- 
Home are drawn at once within the sphere of religious in- | pel message which they carry, that husbands and wives 
fluences, and taught that their only hope of victory rj} convicted of the sinfulness of their neglect of tne great 
struggle for freedom lies in their dependence on God. | salvation, come forward to declare themselves soldiers of 
Christian men and women gather around them in the | the cross and unite h the Christian church. Many such 
Home, and do all in their power to lead them to the Strong | instances eo be named. One, a patient, long-suffering 





a few months 
short time befo 

faith in Christ, and receiv 

1é sacramental supper. 

Id add that these results from 

€ personal labors of the ladies, there is a deep, quiet in- 

Home which is as yet 


ife, passed away from earth dying a 
appy Christian. A 
ssed publicly her 


atitude tl 


te 


re her death she con- 


ed in love and, 





The secretary wou beyond 


for good going out from the 
ttle comprehended. 

‘The religious services held every Sunday evening in the 
worship 


riosity, 


attend public 
They come from eu 
may be from interest in some particular inn and with 
e of the Holy Spirit, 


church. to our meetings or 
ite, 


the presene 
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ty in that place, they are touched 
i simple, plain preaching of the 
until now callous, are drawn to 


which seems a sper rea 
by the earnest prayers an 
Gospel, and many hearts 
seek out with faith and repentance their salvation, One 


woman, whose brot uw was formerly an inmate, says 
that she had not he 


attended the religious s¢ 


i for fifteen years a sermon until she 
rvices of the Home. 
stand, and she tells us that the 


She is now 
aiways present with | } 


old Family Bible 


W h for years had been thrown aside in 
brought forward and read by both, 
other A lady 


of her 


the garrett, 1s now 

‘From 
to the 
own pastor offici 


select one 


by the occ 


many cu we 


evening sion 
ating there, states that her 
stently refused to enter with her 
ited to her to 
attendant with the wife, and 
receive a blessing in the 


iwn service ¢ 
for several years had pers 
a Christian chur accompany 
Hiome. He 
we truly pray that 


is nh ir 
may 
coming.” 

From the Supe 
account of two « i 8 
and influence of 

“Mr, —— was a 


nt's Report, we take the following 


an illustration of the results 


Ile 


woof the hahit 


for over 
married a lady, w tt time, did not kn 
that enslaved hin iglt all the influences of home 
to bear upon hit 
connected with t 


twenty years 


ind the many efforts of those 
He had 
ym ded, the rest growing 
Even 


ch were unavailing 
eight children 
their father 
suaded to com 
on the part of his 
terrible 
parting from him, w 
tender, all being » 
only find relief ir 
one who was unde! 
should attend a si r, almost 
pastand live as he ought. 
three 


up to 


See 1 hopeless drunkard, when 
t Hamme, there was not a ray of hope 
he should be freed from the 
Their 


was mo 


that 
so long enslaved him 


Home, 


wered by emotion that they could 


bondage that ad 
iving him at the 
It seemed more lik 
th 


, on his tak 


the 


ing the first 


nnation rather an joy that 
lost 
upward step to retr 
admitted, and remained weeks, 


was about 


change that came him, 
borders on the n 
the Home, and a 
at all its meetir 
self with church, ar 
exemplary life, br 

beyond their mos 


he 
nearly two years he 


igs rough it was led to connect him 


has led at 


y to his family, and happiness 


hopes, So thankful and appre 
ciative is he of th alu f the benefits he received here 
that he requested t! is name might go before the publi 


that the many w 
know the great c} 
fair specimen of tl 
“Mr. —— had been 
For the last seven y« 
skilful mechanic 


known him before, could see and 
wle in him, which he considers a 

yne at the Franklin Home. 
ng on and off for twenty years. 
drank so hard that, although a 
seemed 


It 
the point that he could neither 


bringing his far want. to completely 
master him, f 

work nor stop dri 
arms, brought hin 
terrible cenditior 
just reason for expe 
moment. He stay 
free patient. He 
providing for the vy of | 
for the full time the Home. 
affliction overto 
the little child he 
for they not only 
him in considera 
to meetit. Throu t 


lent 


His wife, carrying an infant in her 
Home, and he was admitted in a 
nd nervous toadegree that gave 
him to go into mania-potu any 
time, being admitted as a 
1 procured a situation, and after | 


some 


is family, paid all his ¢ xpenses 
In the midst of this, 
und he lost both his situation and 
loved. These were heavy trials 
n him a loved one, but involved 
ata time when least prepared 
, Which at another time would | 


nse 
is 

reason for drinking, he main- 

id was preserved by a kind Provi- 
*btain employment he was obliged | 


have been deem 
tained his integri 
dence from fallin 
to go to Baltimore, where 
tion from his fell 
in Baltimore, he u 
the instrumentality of the 
in which he has st advanced, and which promises to 
be permanent. § n he has done much to restore his 
family to their former position, having provided new cloth- | 
ing for all, and secured a new home and furnished it, not! 


he was 8} 
Not having a good situation 
1 to Philadelphia. Here, through 
Home, he procured a situation, 


men 


cially under tempta- | 


| 
| 
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husband, who | 


the | 


per- | 


| 
parting with 


through the mercy of God, | 
He became much interested in | 
uttendant, with his entire family, | 


| siderable 


give up situation after situation, | si 


| inma 


| enfeebling the 


supplied For 


long as he main 


considering himself until all the 
nearly two years he has been firt 
Home and and con 


tains his interest in the neetings, 


tinues to look to God for strength, itis oral impossibility 
for him to fall. His wife and children have 


the fearful inroads anxiety and want 1 


recovered from 
vie in their appear 
v¥ that he who t& 
is now found 


them was dead, is alive again, who was 


We give unusual space and promine to our notice of 


faith in the pul 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ance, and now are all the happier t 


his Report, because of the gen 
i and alo 
by 


ikards; 
ngethened 
I thet 


permanent ge i 


t 
lie mind touching the reformat 

because that skepticism has bee: the 
failure of inebriate asylums and |} reatment 
of intemperance as a disease t 
The treatment, to be of lasting go de eper than 
tl 


man’s life, 


1 


body, and reach the moral and s tual 
There must be s rthe 

The spiritual pows 
work of saving men is th ne on whie) 
Reformatory Home re 
to this pow 


io ak grees of ‘ 
drunkard’s 
case is next to hopeless 
in the i the 

Franklin 
| it has attained is due 
Of the il treatment, w 


iatever success 
ty, precedes 
Home they 
ostration, 
Report 
, will give 


medic 
| all others, because when men a 
often in condition of 
sometimes verging 

Robert P. Harris, physi 
He says: 


a ere pr 


the 


ire 
on mania; 
a 

idea. 
“With our entrance into the d ! ing, 
medic 


altered ex 


tensively for our purposes, a al treat 
ment was commenced, which 
me to 


ion of every man adr 


re juest, enabled Ina 
lic stimulants, or who 
od using them to exce 
mut in foree for several rea 
decision, but tations in 
pe 
im} ta of ‘ in n be 


i my 
lat the time that 
The 


understood when I state wha effected An inebri 


dulge ime to male 


the experiment. 
be 
lant 


deprived suddenly of his a especially 


sa con- 


tn 


iltis very much 


when this has been indulg 
of be 
from one to three or four 
to be dreaded and antic 
is found to have a rapid, f | t ng | 


To avok ist b 


risk ing 8 ' m tremens 


pated, if t ma his admission 


ands and 


a weak stomach, the first 


endeavor in his treatme! f possible, with 


out resorting to the old syst f f,a1 
e type of cases 


in wh n 


is only now 


happily 

instituti t ! t is our duty to 

experience 
r with any 

» desire for 
the fir 


» becomes nervous, res 


ssing off, the 
ilrsty; cannot 
slee the oecasion 


», or dreams very much if 


great excess; smoke and c! 


offers, will es« to get a will use cold water to 
same 
that the plan 
inability to 


the 


degree ; 
and ultimately become so s 
of his restoration is defeat ! n 8 
take food ; 
disease which it is his and ou te t to avoid. 

lan of shutting 


and himself into 


nourishing 
‘To remedy these enumerat 
up each inmate, when required, w pte Phis prevents 
whilst his eray alcohol is most 
g nordinately sick 

half a 


keeps him from 


all chance of escape, 
active; at 
the 
gallon to ¢ 
the use of tobacco, and the injudi i ny 


prevents his makin 
stomach, by drinking, as will, from 


gallon of cold wat 
ersation of the 


amoking-room; enables me to u remedies to best 


susness and pro 
of highly 
f 


at iinly rest our hopes of 


advantage, as will quiet nausea 


duce sleep; and permits of the yment 


nutritious diet, upon whieh mu 
ts ol in its power of 


i keeping up a 
ssible to control 


rapidly overcoming the eff 
whole physical nature, at 
craving appetite, which it is aln t imy 
To understand these points | 

tistics of admission. 


“We have had, during the year, « 


is consult the sta- 


hundred and twelve 
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men admitted for the first time, but there had been in a 
one hundred and sixty-four cases which have reeeived the 
care of the house, including these, those previously ad- 
mitted, and nine temporarily taken in. One hundred and 
forty-six of the regularly admitted cases, and eight of 
porary, have been shut up by themselves in the infirma 
for periods varying from one night to seven days; the 
average time having been three days. Two of the whol 
number had delirium tremens at the time of admission, and 





six more were taken with it ata later period. All of the men 
admitted used tobacco but three; and all who used it both 
iewed and smoked, except four, one of whom chewed 
wily, and three only smoked 


Previous to admission, the average amount of 





was one and a half pints of whisky a day, and o 


which the habit had been indulged in, with occasional i: 





missions, about five years At the time of entran 
were affected with what is commonly termed the ‘ whisk) 


rrhaea,’ and a large majority with more or less nausea 





some instantes vomiting. A few cases had chronk 





liarrh@a and hemorrhages from the bowels. 
“JYwo deaths occurred during the year; one in three days, 
nd the other in five, after admission. Both had delirium 


tremens at the time of entrance; had been 





stimulated, to prevent the coming of the attack; and wer 


pr 


condition to make a true resol 





perly, subjects only for a ho l, as they were 





to reform. They 


stomach, diarrhaa, rapid and feeble pulses; one 





een under medical treatment, and two weeks before had 


endeavored to commit suicide, In both instances decey 








was practised, in order that the full extent of their habit 
immediately before admission, should not be known, for 
fear that, if fully revealed, they might not be a pted; a 





‘ants and their friends which 





isposition on the part of appl 





we must be upon our guard ec 





‘The average durat seclusion nd even the 





period of seven days, Which was « 


he O 


OPENING OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS 
AND ART GALLERIES ON SUNDAYS. 


PETITION was recently presented to the British 
House of Commons in favor of opening public libra 








é ries, museums and art galleries on Sundays. It was 
igned by a hundred and forty-six clergy of the ¢ 
ef England, and many “ other ministers of Christ.". Among 


the names that appear on this petition are those of Dean 


Stanley, Canon Kingsley and Canon Littleton. These pet 





» that in their opinion the op« 


ioners dee 





uma, libraries andl art galleries on the aflern 








would greatly promote the moral and intellects ve 
ment of large classes, and be in accordance with the ol t} 

> | 
ind meaning of the Christian Sabbath, 


It was from a mistaken idea of the nature and use of our 


AKG ILS Of 





Sunday, that Puritanism attempted to n 
is rigid and literal as that of the old Jewish representat 
Sabbath, which was abrogated, with all the rites and cere 
nials of the Jewish Church, at the coming of the Lord 
Phe evils that flowed from that error have been very gre 





Hundreds of thousands of the children of religious parent 
in England and America, who might have been kept wi 


the pale and influences of the churches, were driven out by 








1d reigious | 


the hard and unreasoning exactions of parents ¢ 





icing 





teachers, The recurrence of Sunday, instead of bri 
them cheerful rest or mental and physical recreation, as 
m to unnatural re- 





well as religious instruction, doomed th 
pressions, under which they chafed and fretted. The com- | 
mon people outside of the church, who used Sunday as best 
they could under the unwise limitations set upon its ob- 


; * . 
servance by Christian lawgivérs, were condemned as Ss 





bath-breakers and offenders against God; and considered 
as much in disfavor with Him as those who stole, com-! 


SERVER. 











shows a marked degree of success in the rapid restoration 
| of the inmate to a state of mental and physical health, f 
cient to admit of his having the liberty of the house Chis 
result, so different from that of my hospital experience 
due largely to the avoidance of alcoholic stimulant the 
use of remedies of comparatively recent introda " 
attention paid to diet, frequently administered, and 

remi gen and watchfulness, both night and of 

iss per tendent, bY whor ul my direct sl 
been carried out with good judgment and self-der 
attention, evincing a degree of perso interest that mor 

nnot purchase or ordering secure, In allsineerity In 

iv, that witt iti active co-oper “ ‘ l ‘ 
mad et f delirium, and a longer average of »« 

a! iin he I ' ary ° 

It is gratifying to } interest in this insti- 
tution is steadily on the increase, and that liberal contriba- 
tions are being made to its funds 

Every dollar put into our treasury,” says the secretary 

in his report, “is pledged for the redemption of immortal 
SOl by first ui sing the shackles of W t species 
of thraldom, and restoring the glory of manh 


In order to enlarge the facilities of the Home, increased 


subscriptions to its funds are need md i ved 
that Christian men and women, 1% " t! ins of 
doing so, will, on leart g what ¢g tg s being don 





fulness 

rhe officers of the institution are Samuel P. Godwin, 
President; W. C. Kent, Vice-President; Isaac Welsh, Tr 
surer; and John Graff, Secretary There ars besides, a 
I t y Directors, and a Board of tw vi y 
Ma The i tion is at‘ 1915 1 Street, 
I iwdelphia, wl \ rs will be we meé rhe 
pul 4 sym a Vited t ‘ nd the s 1 the 

el held every Sunday l Tuesday eve . 





bseruer. 


ed adultery or bore false witness against the neigh- 






Thus, under this mistaker i the h, 
il of going down to th wi 
le . fr m t n> a ri ral Ith 
tal and physical needs, condemned and d them! 
Instead of giving them something better 8 
or vicious indulgence, they said, in spi not m 
words, “Come to church, or go to perdition,” 


And so the Church stood afar off from the people on Sun- 











days, condem1 wx the as the Jews did the dis ples 
when, being hungry, they plucked the ears of corn and did 
eat. Buta wiser Christian charity is beginning to preva 
The true character of our “ Lord's Day” is better unde: 
7 1; and enlightened Christian men and women now see 
clearly that whatever is good for man in his physie: 
tal, moral or spiritual cree of life, is right to be done ons 
Sunday They see that it is better for him to pass a few 
hours in a library, or museum, or art gallery on Sunday 
in to spen lt same time in listless idleness, or sensual 
and ¥ julgence ; because it will lift him into a better 





region of thought and feeling, and so help to make him a 


We are slow to learn—slow to breal 






tion. But in this new age of incre . 
purest and wisest men in all branches of the Christian 
Churenh ar 
unprejudiced minds, the truth, when it comes, brings wi 





giving voice to their clear convictions. To al 
th 
ita convincing power. And this truth, that Sunday is nota 
day to be kept on any legal or arbitrary ground, but fo be 
used in all ways thafare good for man in any of his condi- 


tions or relations, is becoming of wider acceptance every 


. 
day. Men see that it must be true. 


We hope soon to have the fruit of these better views in 
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| . . 
all our large cities, where there are thousands upon thou- } a Christian work of untold value will be done among the 


sands of men and women and children to whom Sunday | people. The library and museum are nearer the church 
comes as a day irtful freedom from common toil, be- | than the drinking saloon or place of evil resort; and if you 
cause that freedor ised to the injury of body and soul.| can get men so far on the way to’ church on Sunday, you 
Open every pu rary, and museum, and gallery of art./ will hardly fail in time to get them within its closer infiu- 
Give taste, feeling and intellect the best possible food, and | ences. 


Heditog’s § Department, 


Husbands and Wives. dignity and a proper self-respect are as much cal 


TE have received the following letter from a corres- | ® Woman As In a Man, especially i > would retain he 
VW pondent, w 1 refers to a matter far too important | fuence over, and TS TeApPSct oO! husband; for a mar 
to be summarily disposed of in @ single paragraph | "¢Ver respects & Slave, ¢ 1 though that slave be his own 
wile. 

The whole matter is very cleat men and women would 
nly cast off the scales of prejt e, and leok at it fairly ar 
squarely. Men and women : alike given reason and 

| understanding, a knowledge of right and wrong, and a per- 
sonal responsibility. Their duty to God comes even before 
that to each other as husband nd wives—and this quite as 





in our “ Answe1 rrespondents :” 
“Is it right for a wife to oppose to her husband's com- 





mands her own anxious wishes, not because she would be 
unwilling to yie uld her duty to him seem to require 
it, but because she sees a constantly increasing irritability 
in him, and a growing spirit of oppression toward her which | 
she can attribut« no cause unless it be the result of her 


p ‘ : |} much i 1e case of the wo lé he még Thei rae 
constant yiel of her own wishes to his, and, perhaps, an | ™UCh in the case of the wom the man. Their obliga 


overweening desire to please him? tions to each other are mutt hould on both sides be 
“Is it not possible that a continuous acquiescence in a | : : 
husband's requirements may spoil him, something as «| Siresontng setuntetcn watea A De GagEneany 80m 
child may be spoiled? And when a wife, who means to do | ™8®, 18 equally so to a woman, and works not only harm « 
right for a highs r motive than the mere pleasing of her hus- he r but to the tyrant who in . Wherever it is put or 
band, however portant that may be to her heart, desires = ground, it ought to be ted to the very last, not a 
to remedy, if possible, whatever error she may have fallen | ™"Ch for the preservation of self—though that is a perfectly 
into in her conduct toward him, how shall she begin, yet in egitimate motive—but for the important pl inciple involve: 
a way to tempt iger least; while, at the same time, she | Ve think in a case like thie the “indignation” of which the 
takes that posit with him which will render her a cot riter speaks comes fairly and fully in play. 
influence in his home, rather than a constant source of There is still another point wife should ever permit 


carried in many cases to a forg ilness of self. Buta blind 


I her desire to please even t nd kindest of husbands 
» lead her into the commi n of any act which she knows 


his wife; but his love partakes of the character of his ac- | °T Ven feels instinctively, t ng, or which will low 
tions, and is very :e that of a wilful child toward the | ©ither herself or him in her esteer Our duty to God ar 
mother who is his slave the right comes before all other duties; and a woman mus} 
‘I repeat my first question—is it right for a wife, at times, walk purely and uy may 2 ' in her own estim: 
a 1 ; mee tion, if she would have irag e her husband's helper 


in important cases to her, to oppose her husband's com- 
mands, and exhibit, perhaps, a very little just indig gnation | 


citement for all that seems worst in his disposition? In the 


weet 


case I am instar r, the husband is devotedly attached to | 


toward higher things. 
when they are really oppressive? Is it probable that she | How any woman who has beg wrong can properly alte: 
would gain in his respect, and thus in ability to influence her conduct, it is difficult to ss It depends so entirely 
him aright? The falling from his old standard of noble | "P0” individual characte iat she should do it, there is 
generosity is by f e most painful thing to her.” not the slightest doubt, , Se thorough and 
These are most difficult questions to answer, because complete ; but it is ¢ ! t step to take, and should be 
taken with all care and it ss, and with the help « 
prayer, and with the courage f the certainty that the 
right way is sure to lead t ire and more perfect happi 


sis 


there is so mu ger in being misunderstood. But it is 
so important a matt that, running the risk of a misunder- 
standing, we fe« ed upon to utter our deepest convic- 
tions. The writer has, in her blind groping after truth, laid | 2€S8 in the marriage re 


her hands wpon it without being hardly aware of the fact. | 
> . . ) | ntl ! 
If she will dare to open her eyes, she will see that her con- Atlant tic es ty. é 
vigtions are t,and that a too great yielding and f HE season at this favor e resort promises to be 
unusually attractive I yetr a hundred 
ten cottages h: been er d, besides several hoté 


abnecating wife will. unless she be mated with a mai 

husband confirm« selfishness and tyranny. 1d boarding houses. Many of the old favorite hotels an 
Self-denial and s reetfulness have been too long con- | ' varding houses have be , refurnished or other 

sidered as exclusively feminine virtues, and women have 

vided for exhibit- 


Te 


rare unselfishness and purity of character, soon find 


wise improved; while the streets and avenues have 
gravelled and put in the best | ble condition. 
facility for reaching the ses rapidly and comfortal 
is offered by the Camden and Atlantic Railroad Compan; 
which runs parlor cars with each express train. With 


been too long t ito them, and commer 
ing them. It is quite time, even with the danger before us 
of going to the ot! », that we teach women to have 
thought of and ec: for Many women do exhibit an 

. coming in of hot summer weather our citizens will floc] 


pageant their lives; : : = 
this near and attractive summer resort, and find health and 


unselfishness wl 
but it is a saintliness which aids directly in the fostering of mine! 
unsaintliness in. those with whom they come in contact. It | COM#ort in the pure, invigorating ocean breezes. 


ia such women who encourage husbands in selfishness and | “ 
Rachel Dilloway' s Son.” 


arrogance, and in whose homes they sustain the relation of | 


slaves to tyrants, instead of that of wives to husbands. Me DORR’S promised story is commenced in this 





This is not the true pattern of wifehood. God forbid! number of the Home Macazine. The opening chapter 
One need go no further in reasoning in this matter, than to are in the author's very best vei We do not believe 
judge of results, to decide whether wives should be the sub- | that any magazine will give, for tl a serial of fine: 
missive, patient creatures we are cafled upon so-often to | quality or more absorbing interest than this. Mrs. Dorr is 
admire. « Whatever in our conduct calls out the worst traits | rarely gifted, and has a power o the human heart that is 
in another, and causes him to forget his better nature, must | felt at times almost like an enchantment. We give hera 


be wrong, and should be changed forthwith. A proper 


cordial welcome in the name of our great family of reader 
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What Has Been Done with the Babies ? 


[The following appeal came almost accidentally into our 
hands. We give the answer to the question with which it 
is headed, a circulation as wide as that of our magazine; 
trusting that many readers may feel moved to do something 
for the tender, helpless, often abandoned, little ones this 
home is seeking to shelter. ] 


“YOME few months since, an article appeared in our 
S papers, entitled “What can be done with the Babies?” 
h Happily, this"grave question has at length been an- 
swered; and our present object is, to show to those who 
have so long desired that these little helpless ones should 
be cared for, what they can do to perpetuate a work which 
has been so successfully begun. 

On the 9th day of June, a house was rented at the south- 
west corner of Thirty-sixth and Locusts Streets, Philadel- 
phia. On the 26th, a public meeting was held there, and 
earnest prayers were offered for the blessing of our Father 
in Heaven upon this new enterprise. 

On the 30th of the month the house was in readiness and 
the nurseries prepared for the little occupants. Since then 
the work has been steadily progressing, and soon the ad- 
joining house was rented. Some have been received as 
young as one or two weeks, others as old as three years: 
Sad pictures of want and neglect have been brought to our 
notice; and though in some cases it was too late to save 
life, yet the comfort of these little sufferers has been greatly 
increased by the watchfulness of those who have charge of 
the infirmary. Sick and even dying babies have been shel- 
tered in this “house of mercy;” and our little family in 
Heaven will ever be dear to those who have ministered to 
the wants of these lambs of Christ's fold. 

As it is not sectarian in its character, all denominations 
can unite in the support of this home; and those who may 
have felt doubtful as to the success or propriety of this 
effort, may feel assured that no failure is to be feared, no 
evil encouraged, by their hearty co-operation in its behalf. 
It is not a “foundling asylum,” as some have supposed, 
though its doors will ever be opened for such little waifs. 
There will always be those of a different class who need 
such a shelter—those whose parents have been removed by 
death, or who, by boarding them in this home, can eurn an 
honest livelihood and thus support them. Would that the 
silent pleadings of these baby faces might stir up many 
warm and generous hearts, so that in each household a 
weekly portion might be Jaid aside for Christ's little ones. 
Are there no thank-offerings for blessings received—no 
tender associations linking us with some loved ones who 
await us in the “Land beyond the River?" Surely, argu- 
ments are not needed to convifice any of the importance of 
sustaining this noble charity, and placing it upon a footing 
with similar institutions in other cities. Donations of 
money, etc., will be thankfully received by the Treastrer, 
Mrs. P. G, McCorurn, No, 3414 Sansom Street, or the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Faanxurw Bacon, 1922 West Rittenhouse Square. 
The home is open to visitors every Wednesday, from eleven 
to one o'clock. 





The Flower Mission. 
HE Christianity of our age, in which humanity and good. 
r will to the neighbor are taking on new forms under the 
pressure and life of new and higher spiritual forces, is 
perpetually giving us new surprises, and leading us into the 
performance of charities unrecognized a generation or two 
in the past. 

Every effect is the outgrowth of a cause; and we may, 
therefore, accept it as an undoubted truth, that a purer and 
more heavenly life is gaining strength in the minds and 
hearts of Christian people, and showing itself by these out- 
ward signs. 

The * Flower Mission” is among the more recent mani- 
festations of the growth of this new and sweeter life of love 
to the neighbor. In London, in Boston and New York, and 
more recently in Philadelphia, where the movement has 
taken on a more public and general character than else- 
where, the “ Flower Mission” is doing a work of ministra- 
tion, the influence of which can hardly be estimated. A 
central point for the reception of flowers is established, and 
vo... XLan—33, 








from this they are taken and distributed to hospitals, in- 
firmaries and the sick chambers of the poor, bringing 
beauty and fragrance to weary and suffering souls.’ The 
incidents attendant on this distribution are often very 
touching; and only those engaged in the work really know 
the blessing it gives. Children are drawn into this “ Mis- 
sion,” and the pity, tenderness of feeling and delight iti see- 
ing others made happy which they must feel, cannot fail of 
a good influence, and wil! help to store up in their young 
minds pure and loving affections that will remain with them 
through all their future lives. 

In London, a Miss Stanley is doing the work almost alone ; 
and she is not satisfied with furnishing flowers to the sick 
only, but is trying to get them freely distributed among the 
poor. To this end, she has opened a place of reception in 
London, and called upon the poor in the country to send in 
flowers, to be given to their fellows in the city. Already 
large quantities are being consigned to her, and she is 
giving them out freely to the crowds that throng her door. 


Is the Woman’s Movement ane Intemperance 
languishing 
ET us see. We have before us the National Temperance 
Advocate for June, and on consulting its pages glean 
from a large amount of favorable testim ony, the follow- 
ing facts, which we take as recorded: 


“The Women's Temperance League of New York City is 
vigorously proseouting its work, notwithstanding the papers 
have ceased to chronicle its operations. Daily meetings for 
prayer are held in Association Hall, and a large amount of 
out-door work has been accomplished, The Brooklyn 
Woman's League is the most active and'‘successful in the 
State. Its daily meetings are crowded. A large amount of 
daily visitation, rsuasive infiuence and distribution of 
tracts is accomplished. In Buffalo, the Woman’s Tetmper- 
ance League is particularly active and efficient. Mont- 
zomery, Montgomery Village and Waldron have voted by a 
forge majority against license,” 

“In Michigan the movement is assuming the proportions 
of a revolution, and the saloons here and elsewhere in the 
State are failing before the ladies like slacked lime. Over 
in Detroit, with its fourteen hundred saloons, the dealers 
are beginning to tremble in their shoes, and well they may; 
for,as you know, in this State, constitution, laws, statutes 
and ordinances all are on our side, and public opinion only 
needs to rise high enough to set the machinery in full 
operation. The ‘crusade’ is in fall operation in nearly all 
the towns in the State, with an increased interest mani- 
fested in a variety of ways. Large public meetings are 
held, and much enthusiasm manifested. The Patrons of 
Industry in Battle Creek and the Grangers in several 
counties have adopted strong resolutions in favor of the 
temperance reform.” 

“The crusade at Rockford, Illinois, has assumed immense 
proportions. Two mass-meetings are held each week, to- 
volher with daily prayer-meetings. In Bloomington, the 
victory is sweeping and complete. The common council 
are instructed to grant no licenses, and the excitement is 
intense. The women of Chicago are now well organized, 
and are doing excellent work. Each division of the city 
has its separate leaders and officers, and all meet in central 
committee once a week.” 

“ Waterloo, Indiana, a few weeks since, had twenty-three 
saloons and two wholesale liquor-stores. Now the two 
wholesale stores and seven of the saloons are closed, and 
the work still progresses. The crusade has ‘broken out’ 
anew in several towns and cities, and the excitement 
throughout the State is fully maintained. 

“At Cedar Rapids, lowa, six weeks of active crusading 
have closed two breweries, one wholesale house and over 
forty saloons. Laporte has refused all licenses.” 





This does not look as if the movement was dying out, as 
many assert. It has ceased to be a novelty, and the press 
reporters no longer make it a sensation. But women, who 
so long despaired of help and succor, have found a new ele- 
ment of power, and new weapons with which to fight their 
implacable and cruel enemy. They may be baffled, impeded 
and driven from one vantage-ground to another, but they 
are in for the contest, and the fight must go on. In the end, 
victory will be on the side of the right. What they are now 
doing is effecting a wide-spread revolution in public senti- 
ment. A feeling adverse to the liquor traffic is rapidly gain- 
ing ground, and when it gets strong enough the traffic will 


cease, 
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The Woman’s Temperance Movement. 
T must not be supposed that, because the press has 
I almost entirely ceased to chronicle any incidents of the 

woman's effort to suppress the liquor traffic, that this 
work has come toanend. The first strong impulses which 
set itin motion haye been toned down, and in some cases 
exhausted. But the prayers of hopeful or despairing 
women are still going up all over the land, and supplement- 
ing these prayers a very large amount of reformatory work 
is being done in hundreds of places. 

In this city, if we were to judge of the movement by what 
the press says, or, rather, does not say about it, we would 
conclude that it was a thing of the past. But, so far from 
this, it is a living and active power, and is attended by large 
and encouraging results. The “ Philadelphia Praying Band,” 
as the organization of women who have this work of oppos- 
ing intemperance and the liquor traffic on hand, is called, 
now numbers, as we are informed, about thirty thousand. 
They visit, in smal! bands of two or three, saloon-keepers, 
sometimes in their taverns and sometimes at their homes; 
also the wives and children of saloon-keepers; and also the 
owners of property rented for saloons. They sing hymns 
and pray; they use remonstrance and persuasion; they 
strive with earnestness and fervor, and with a long-enduring 
persistence that will not take denial, and use all possible 
and right means—suiting as wisely as they can the means 
to the case—to induce those engaged in selling liquor, or 
renting their houses for that purpose, to abandon all con- 
nection with the business. 

In very many cases, signal success has attended these 
efforts. Several hundred persons, keepers of saloons and 
bar-tenders, have,been induced to give up the traffic; some 
of them connecting themselves with churches, and becom- 
ing active temperance workers. A large number of chil- 
dren thave been gathered into Sunday-schools by these 
praying wornen; and they have come into close relations 
with hundreds of poor women on whose lives the drunken- 
ness of husbands or fathers has left a sorrow and a blight, 
and helped and comforted them. Over two thousand 
drunkards have been temporarily or permanently reclaimed 
by their efforts, and thousands protected through signatures 
obtained toa total abstinence pledge. To further help these 
poor reformed ones, many of whom are without friends, a 
“Mission Home” has been opened at No, 1021 South Seventh 
Street, under the charge of Mrs. Geissinger, as matron, 
where board is given for the small sum of two or three 
dollars a week. 

If we had space, we would like to go into a more detailed 
account of the work in Philadelphia, but cannot do so at 
this time. It is not languishing, and we do not believe it 
will soon die. The good results already obtained can never 
be wholly lost to the cause of temperance and humanity. 


A Pittsburgh Book Abroad. 
“W° are glad to learn,” says the Pittsburgh Leader. 


“that Baron Tauchnits, the famous German pub- 

lisher of Leipsic, has offered our townsman, Mr. 
McKnight, a good price for the privilege of republishing 
his ‘Old Fort Duquesne’ in the celebrated ‘Tauchnitz 
Edition,’ known all over Europe. This isa high compli- 
ment to a Pittsburgh book, which will thus be brought before 
the best literary circles of the continent. It is honorable, 
also, to Tauchnitz, since, as there is no international copy- 
right, he could have reprinted the work without payinga cent, 
but he writes that that is not his way of doing business.” 


“Tne pursuit of truth in its countless variety of forms is 
one of the great aims of life. All desire it in some measure, 
and the degree to which the love of truth triumphs over ap- 
petite, passion and inferior desires, determines the charac- 
ter of the man. Besides this, all human interests are in- 
volved in and dependent upon it.” 

“Cnerrrutness is an excellent wearing quality. It has 
been called the bright weather of the heart. It gives har- 
mony to the soul, and is a perpetual song without words. It 
is tantamount to repose. It enables nature to recruit its 
strength; whereas worry and discontent debilitates it, in- 
volving constant wear and tear.” 





New Music, 

Messrs. Lex & Warxen, No. 922 Chestnut Street, Philadel. 
phia, have sent us the following pieces of new music, viz. : 

“Spring, Gentle Spring Waltz,” by J. Riviere; * First Kiss 
Waltz,” by George Lamothe; “Gaietie of the Heart, Valse 
Brillant,” by Sydney Smith; also, by the same author, the 
following brilliant transcriptions from the operas of “ I. Puri- 
tant,” “La Danza,” and “La Sonambula,” all of which are 
very fine, and moderately difficult. We also have “Crust 
and Crumb Galop,” “Sunrise Mazurka,” and “ Cricket.on the 
Hearth,” Polka Mazurka. Also the following song: “ Little 
Lone Mary,” song and chorus, by EaStburn; “The Gates 
Ajar,” a very beautiful melody, words by George Cooper 
music by, J. R. Thomas; and also a beautiful sacred melody 
“Flee as a Bird to Your Mountain,” words written and 
adapted to a Spanish melody, by Mrs. Mary 8. Dana. 

Any of the above pieces can be had by sending direct to 
the publishers named above, 


Answers to Correspondents. ‘ 


M. T.—There is a good normal school established a 
Lebanon, Ohio, under the charge of Mr. Alfred Holbrook 
This school is surrounded by the best of influences, ity 
system of training is in accordance with the most approved 
methods, and it will admit of strict economy in all its 
appointments, We know of none nearer Mississippi than 
this. An answer to your second question will be found 
elsewhere. 


8S. B.—Thus far there are not many ladies admitted to the 
bar in the United States, but at last accounts there were 
about one hundred studying law. It is difficult to say who 
is the most successful lady lawyer. Miss Phebe Cousken, of 
St. Louis, is quite well known in the profession. Mrs, Myra 
Bradwell, of Chicago, is probably the lady best versed in 
law; but when she ap lied for admission to the bar,she was 
denied, on the ground that she was a married woman. She 
publishes a newspaper devoted to law, which is regarded as 
authority in legal matters, and has received judicial recog- 
nition. If Mrs. Bradwell is ever admitted to the bar, she 
will undoubtedly stand first among women, and among the 
first among men in her profession. 


Sunscriner.—Nothing that we know of will restore gray‘ 
hair to its original color. Do not be taken in by any of the 
advertisements of nostrums for that purpose, for if they do 
not do any positive injury, they will, at least, work no gvod. 
Neither use any of the hair-dyes, for they are most poison- 
ous in their effects, sometimes even resulting in loss of eye- 
sight. 


M. G.—It is not necessary to stamp appleque embroidery. 
The pattern can be drawn on paper, basted on the material, 
and worked through the paper, which can be torn away after 
the embroidery is done, Light blue on dark blue would be 
very pretty. 


Adwerlisers’ Deparlnent, 


DREKA’S DICTIONARY BLOT TER.—Useful to 
every one; being acombination of blotting-case with selected 
list of over 15,000 words which writers are liable to spell in- 
correctly, together with list of synonyms, Christian names 
and perpetual calendar, the whole adding but a trifle to the 
blotting-case in bulk or cost. For sale by booksellers and 
stationers, and by L. Dreka, who has removed to the large 
store 1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, where he oceupies 
the whole building in the manufacture of stationery. Send 
for descriptive price list, 





HALLET & DAVIS PIANOS.—* We know nothing 
more delightful in the musical way,” says the New York Sun, 
“than the silvery, fute-like tones of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & 
Co.’s Piano-fortes. It is difficult for us to conceive of an 
instrument which better blends with the voice, henee better 
calculated to inspire a love of the art. We are not surprised 
that these instruments are finding their way into hundreds 
and thousands of our most musical families, and imparting 
to those unacquainted with their beauties an interest never 
before possessed. 


THE HOME SEWING MACHINE is one of the 
best for family use in the market, and is especially adapted 
to the wants of tailors, dreasmakers, seamstresses and manu 
facturers; and is adapted to every variety of sewing for 
family wear, from the lightest muslins to the heaviest 
cloths, and will even sew leather, 

















ISAAC H. HOBBS & SON, | 
Practical Architects, | 


Office and Residence No. 804 North Eighth Street. ! 


={ Builders and others are invited to call and see 
the greatest improvement ever made in windows 
Our Patent Sash-Frame and Blinds are improve- 
ments that must revolutionize the whole mechani- 
cal structure of these important parts of a building. 





Authors of designs in Godey's Ladies’ Book ; 
algo, “ Hobbs’s Architecture,” a book of suburban 
and rural residences.—Price. $300. “Hobbs’s Ovo 
Law,” being a science of lines, forms, harmonies, 
contrast, quantity and character; A Grammar of 
Art and Architecture, is wow being published in 
| the articles appearing. in this magazine, and will, 
_| from this time forward, have one page devoted to 
7 the explanation of different portions of architec- 

ture. The articles will explain all the new and 
beautiful details as they are invented by us and 
others, show new modes of making window- frames, 
also of making sash requiring no putty and the 
glass removed without disfiguring the finest pol- 
ished kinds. The page will enable all mechanics 
and others to understand fully the physical strue- 
ture of things used in architecture; remove the 
mystery and explain clear methods of obtaining 
proportion and character indesign. We shall have 
reference to the different classes of mechanics 
that are leaders in their different classes of me- 
chanism, as we desire to explain parts belonging 
to their separate branches of business. 

The following leading mechanics have kindly of- 
fered to assist us in the explanations of their differ- 
ent trades: 

JOHN COMBER & CO., granite and flagstone 
eutters, Twenty-Second and Chestnut Sts. 

MULLER & KILLEN, brownstone and marble 

7 entters, Twenty-Second 8t. below Market. 

JOHN SHERMER piumber and gasfitter, N. E. 
corner of Eighth and South Sts. 

WILLIAM PASCOE & BROTHER, plasterers, 
Race St. below Sixteenth St. 

KERWIDER & BROTHERS, fresco painters, 
Tenth 8t. above Parish. 





WHAT IS THIS GREAT REMEDY 


and what are its effects? These are questions which the great Ameri- 
ean public has a right to ask, and it has also a right to expect a candid 
and satisfactory reply. The preparation is a mild and gentle saline 
cathartic, alterative and tonic, and is most carefully prepared in the 
form of a snow-white powder, containing all the wonderful medical 
properties of the far-famed Seltzer Springs of Germany. 
Of its effects, those who have tested the preparation are the best 
] jndiges, and they declare, over their own signatures, that the prepara- 
tion will promptly relieve indigestion, regulate the flow of the bile, 
eure every species of headache, tranquilize the nervous system, re- 
fresh and invigorate the weak, mitigate the pangs of Rheumatism, 
neutralize acid in the stomach, cleanse and tone the bowels, assist the 
failing appetite, cure the heartburn. If you are a sufferer give this 
remedy one trial, and it will convince you of the above facts. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


WOMAN TOTHERESCUE! | J. M. STODDART & OO., 





| 1Q latest and greatest book, on the most 733 SANSOM STREET, 
De remarkable uprising of modern 

times. A fitting sequel to his “May Trar” and “Ten Ay 923 L are ye 
Nienrs” witl arouse the people like a trumpet blast, and sel! LUVLISHErS CO LtrST=ULaSS 
ike wildfire. Published at a!ow price to insure rapid sales . 


ind immense circulation. Friends of temperance help to 
reulate it. Choice territory awarded. eban agent's S U R S C R | PT 10 N BO 0 K S : 


outfit mailed on reeeipt of $1.00 J.M.STODDART & 00. 
Publi ia. 
ublishers, Philadelphia T. 8S. ARTHUR'S ‘* WOMAN TO THE RESCUF."* 


HIS BEATS HE WORLD . “ “ : ‘ORANGE BLOSSOMS, ** 
I Or Ten eetgeeienr “s “ “GENTLE HAND." 


in Philadelphia anley’s beautiful visiting cards 
Will you act as agent for usin your own town? 18 nobby “ ‘*THREE YEARS In A MAN-TRAP."? 
samples, with complete instructions, sent free. “ “ ‘**CAST ADRIFT.” 

ddress HORACE A. MANLEY, 2 eee 


Fashionable Card E iain eee 
a8 weis10 Washington tt, Boston, Mass AGENTS WANTED. 
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The Great Household Magazine of America! 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1874. 


“Arthur's Tlustrated Home Magan! 


BRIGHT, CHEERFUL 











ely =u ber ihe Tey th 
ee OME TA ES RANE WITH TH ST 
PS akg 8 of the DAY. It is on the side of Temper pend on Heb ye er 
ety it coe bcene 5 Wis fear or favor; AN TSELF FELT IN 
We Nity AS A POWE D. It claims AND 


“The Great Household Magazine of America, 


and is orougiy, FIED WITH THE PEOPLE in their home and social life than ANY 
OTHER PERIODIC in the country. We give, in brief, some of the many attractions of the “© HOME” 
for 1874 


“RACHEL, DILLOWAY'S. SON.” | DEPARTMENTS, = sist 


A fnew »s story. by Mrs. Dorr, author © programme, wil! be given under various classi- 


“Sybil H * Expiation,” ete., ete. res rahe 
i jy A new serial | 
“WINDOW- CURTAINS,” snes lea Home Circle, 
RTHUR menced in January bimbér. _ Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury, 
mie +] the inimitable 
PIPSISSIWAY PQ TTS” iiiisestor or lealth Department, 
home-life and charactér, will have an artic e in every 
‘aumbe: The Observer, 
“VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND :."=:) | Mothers’ Department, 
a& Be s 
ver charming histori portraits. * Religious Reading, 
one of the leading Evenings 
THE STORY- TELLER, Departments, will | with the Poets, 
best stories of “the year , 
= ee aa a Sey The Reformer, 
series o pleasant, | 
M Y G RLS AND I. chatty papers, lively, ; General Literature, 
sensible : 7 e 
FLORA L 4 whole book on Flower Culture, from an | 50 A-YEAR ie the price of “ Anrwor’s Innvernatep 
2 original Mg arm ae by a lady of refine- | Homa Macazues Fach subseriber receives 
* ment and experience, will be given during 1874. | an elegant steel engraving fre« 
By me 8 copies for mens co ay 
“WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. E. CLUB RATES. | me to getteral : 
Duffey s of illustrated articles that will Piesk G Copies and one to getter- up of club $2 00. For core 
no sma gree of interest. 4.00 chp we will send the club-getter, tems Ln extra 
: oa of the ine, all of our elegant premium en- 
si ‘TALKS WITH MOTHERS. ” pM gravitigs, rive in number. This is one of the best pre- 
the pen | miums to club-getiers ever offered. See above for title 
ide observation and experience. | of an ery club subseriber gets a picture free. 
- BUTTERICK’ NEWEST PATTERNS for la- | as cents to each subscrip otion Jor iling she 
jes’ and children’s dresses are | ; 
given bys ial ary foe every month. These are A Ab CE = OF PICTURES, & 
acknowledged ¢ the most practical and useful of any picture is desired. I Jf no chotee 5, in vabeore 
in the cou y; and as they are always accompanied with Ly pn say) my Hover” 
full descriptions of the garment, material to be wee de AS | ms am tide 
and cost of pattern, so e ng every woman to be, if she FE U e havea 
chooses, | vn dressmaker, our lady readérs will see f R MI M LIST.— = PREMIUM Lie 
that, in ture, our Magazine is rendered almost in- | including many useful and valuable pte such as 
dispens the family, Patterns for boys’ and girls’ Bewing 8, Cabinet Organs, Encyclopedias, Books, 
elothing vays given in these reports. . &@., h we will mail, on application, to any who 
/ wish to ive it. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER § DEPARTMENT Most of thesé premiums are offered on easier and bet- 
will be full and | ter terms than we have ever before given. If you want 
sin contributions from experienced | a first-class Sewing Machine or Parlot Organ, you ca 
mot ®) now get One with but a smal! expense of time and effort. 
“ PEACE ® BE UNTO THIS HOUSE,” o meniabiaiine | Send for our. Premium List and judge for yourself, 
él engraving,” the English. copy of 
reper fred. oui 4 “ sof tte following cboice and elegant “ Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox " and “ Home Magazrxe” s@nt one 
. elerred t e eice e an igs "A : € ch) fo 
steel! ener we, Viz. i. “Tie Cunperiay, Guaces.” Te year (including a picture With each) for $4.60. ot 
ANGEL or | ” “ Bep-Time,” ne Wreare or Imor- TTA Be nd Ba, »st-office order or 
TELLES. re than one picture is desired, the price REMI ANCES. «: draft on Philadelphia, New 
to subser will be $00 each. Engrayings of this | York or Bos If. you ¢ cant t eta Post-oftice eon 
style, siz jnality cammot be had at the print stores | or draft, then, if the sum be ae lars or upward, ha 


for less than $5.00 each, your letter registered at the Po at-Office, 


.T; 8. ARTHUR & SON. 


809, & 811 CHESTNUT ST., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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